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COLIN CLOUT, COME HOME AGAIN! 


‘* Whilest thou wast hence, all dead in dole did lie: 
The woods were heard to waile full many a sythe 
And all their birds with silence to complaine : 
The fields with faded flowers did seem to mourne, 
And all their flocks from feeding to refraine ; 
The running waters wept for thy returne, 
And all their fish with languour did lament. 
But now, both woods and fields and floods revive, 
Sith thou art come.” 
—Coiin Ciouts Come Home Aaaine.—Spenser. 


THROUGH the grey and heavy air, 
Through the January rain, 

When old England nipped and bare 
Shudders with the load of pain 

Wept upon her by the eyes 

Of sunless, sun-remembering skies: 
When the soul of man is fain 
Suddenly abroad to fare, 

Questing, questing everywhere 

The soul of beauty to regain, 
Dreaming like a boy to snare 

The great free bird no lure can chain, 
Following in a dull despair 

That cannot pierce their brief disguise 


Random flights of pallid lies 
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Never fledged in Paradise :— 
Comes the sound of gathering cries 
Calling down the centuries 

Urgently with might and main, 









“Colin Clout, O Colin Clout ! 
Colin, Colin, Colin Clout! 

England needs you, Colin Clout! 
Colin Clout, come home again!” 








Colin, can you never hear? 
Colin, will you never rise 
From the narrow plot of rest 

That sang for joy of such a guest 

To fill its dust with melodies, 

And to make it year by year 

Such a place of golden cheer, 

Of flowering deed and jolly jest, 

Of pastoral prettiness and the clear 
Summons to be sailing West 

Over oceans fabulous 

Leading on to stranger shores 

And distant ports adventurous— 

That with its music in your ear, 

Drawn from your own imagined stores, 

You care to give no heed to us 

Whose laughter has been soured by doubt, 
Whose hearts are hedged with many a fear, 
Who learn to hold our lives so dear 

That all their wealth has trickled out, 
Who joy and beauty hand in hand 

| Have driven homeless from the land 

q And put the old ideals to rout :-— 

| Yet even because, returning here, 

| You needs must find your England thus, 
Let not her children call in vain, 

































“ Colin Clout, O Colin Clout! 
Colin Clout, come home again!” 






Hark! I hear a shepherd’s pipe 
| With three notes of music wipe 
Discord from this troubled star ; 
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I hear tumultuous gladness shake 

The marrows of the land awake, 
Wherein old slumbering visions are; 

I hear the stirrings of a day 

When all the earth will smell of may, 
When eager men will fling aside 
Their garments of enlightened pride 
Where Time the Moth has had his way, 
And don again the homespun dress 
Of England’s ancient simpleness— 

O piping shepherd-reed at play, 
Blown with a poet’s golden breath, 
How suddenly a heart as gay, 

As innocent, as full of faith 

As children’s hearts are, ’gins to beat 
In the world’s bosom at my feet! 
How all my sisters’ eyes grow strong, 
And all my brothers’ eyes grow sweet, 
And we who boast so loud to-day 
Above our self-created strife 

That we have lost our fear of death 
Lose suddenly our fear of life, 


And go with gladness down the way 
To meet whatever is to meet. 


Then, Colin! then about your knees 
We'll lie and list such fantasies 

As keep the spirit bright and young 
And guard the edge of youth as keen 
As a new-tempered virgin sword ; 

We will re-learn the magic tongue, 
And where the meadow-rings are green 
Re-seek Titania and her lord, 

For you will bring a flitting home 

Of vanished Folk to English loam; 
About our business we will go 

With holiday-hearts whose dancing beat 
Is measured to your piping sweet, 

And on your music great will grow 

In the redress of antique wrongs ; 

And from the richest of your songs, 

O dreamer-lover, shepherd-knight, 
Spell out a long-forgotten name, 
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Re-kindling the expiring glow 

Of Chivalry’s high beacon-light, 

Till by its heaven-pointing flame 

Our generations understand 

Their England is too fair a land 

To suffer ugliness and blight 

And the dishonourable bane 

Of serfdom’s bowed and broken knee, 
Too fine a trading mart to be 
Where one may cause the many pain 
And foul self-interest men empowers 
To turn to weeds what should be flowers 


For evil must be still to cope 
When Colin Clout comes home again, 
Because a world devoid of pain 
Would be a world made bare of hope, 
And both must act together till 

Slipt from its spiritual trance 

This globe is frozen to good and ill; 
But ere the life here bound by chance 
Flows to its last significance, 

Colin! bring home the dream we lost 
Because we grew too old for dreams, 
And bring again the golden barque 
With which in our high-hearted youth 
We sailed wild seas and perilous streams ; 
And find again a road we crossed 

In olden time and failed to mark; 
And give us love of beauty back, 
And set us on the grassy track 

Of many an ancient-simple truth ; 
Re-teach our voices how to sing 
Melodiously; and bring, O bring 

The rustless lance of honour in 

For men to strive again to win 

As in the days when knightlihood 
For life’s most high expression stood, 
And man reached forth to touch that goal 
Not with his hands but with his soul. 


Ah, Colin! ’tis a twice-told tale 
How that the woods were heard to wail, 
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How birds with silence did complain, 
And fields with faded flowers did mourn, 
And flocks from feeding did refrain, 
And rivers wept for your return. 

Singer of England’s merriest hour, 
Return! return and make her flower, 
Charming your pipe unto your peers, 

As once you did in other years; 

For we who wait on you, know this, 
Whatever tune your reed shall play 
Will hearken with as gladdened ears 

As Cuddy and as Thestylis, 

As Hobbinol and Lucida 

And all the simple shepherd-train, 

What time they gathered and ran, a gay 
Rejoicing happy-hearted rout, 

Across the sweetening meadow-hay 

Each calling other: 


“Come about ! 
The time of waiting is run out, 
And Colin Clout, O Colin Clout, 
Colin Clout’s come home again!” 


ELEANOR FARJEON. 




















THE NORWEGIAN “VARDOGR.” 


THE idea of premonition or 
foreknowledge, that instinct by 
which one feels that something 
is about to happen without 
being able to give a definite 
reason for the belief, is not only 
familiar to most people, but 
has in recent years become a 
subject of serious study. If 
no very definite results have 
been reached, it is because the 
instances adduced, however 
authentic and numerous they 
may be, are usually of a very 
special character, depending 


upon combinations of persons 
and surroundings which cannot 
readily recur, and _ therefore 
have little of a common element 
in them. In most cases, the 
premonition has something of 
the extraordinary, and even 


uncanny, about it; in its 
commonest form it is of an 
unpleasant nature, and is the 
herald of some accident or 
misfortune. This is, in fact, 
indicated by one of the most 
usual names for such anticipa- 
tions; they are “warnings” 
of mishap, or even of death. 
It is true that much more 
trivial instances do frequently 
occur, and many of these have 
also been recorded as contri- 
butions to the study of the 
subject. Their general char- 
acter, however, does not differ 
materially from those of the 
more serious class. They are 
equally accidental, occur in 
some cases and are absent in 
others with no apparent reason, 
and do not help much, if at 


all, towards any solution of 
the problem. 

Nationality seems to make 
little difference in this respect, 
although in some countries, 
and among some peoples, in- 
stances may be more frequent 
than in others. In general, it 
appears to be the fact that per- 
sons in close contact with out- 
ward nature, especially when 
this is of a striking character, 
are specially subject to such 
impressions, as well as to others 
of a related kind; but even in 
such cases the premonitions 
are usually of an individual 
character, and associated with 
something out of the common 
order of things. To this, how- 
ever, there is one exception 
which so far appears to have 
escaped the notice of those 
interested in psychical studies, 
and which is sufficiently re- 
markable to deserve their 
attention. 

In Norway, or at least in 
certain parts of it, there is a 
well-known phenomenon, in- 
stances of which are of frequent 
occurrence, known locally by 
various names, but in the east 
of the country commenly called 
vardégr (otherwise written 
vardéger or vardégre). By this 
term is understood a certain 
property, attaching itself to 
particular persons, by which 
their arrival at a particular 
place, most frequently their 
own home, is announced be- 
forehand by distinctive sounds, 
such as are usually or naturally 
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made by the person in question. 
It is only a limited number 
of persons to whom this pro- 
perty is attached, who “have 
a vardégr,” as the phrase is; 
and the premonitory sounds 
are not always heard, nor by 
all persons: very often it is 
only members of the family, 
or near relatives, who notice 
them at all. Much more rarely 
the person is seen, instead of 
heard, sometime before his or 
her arrival. 

It is to be particularly noted 
that the idea of the vardégr is 
not one which is confined to 
the uneducated classes, or to 
the country population among 
which such beliefs usually pre- 
vail. It is equally recognised, 
and its reality admitted, by 
persons of education and cul- 
ture. A Norwegian scholar 
and university graduate, and a 
young Norwegian lady of good 
family and education, were 
once giving some information 
as to the superstitions current 
among the common people in 


Norway. They were then 
asked about the varddégr. 
“Oh,” they both replied, 


“that isn’t a superstition— 
that’s a fact;” and one of 
them subsequently supplied a 
part of the evidence which will 
be quoted later in this article. 
On another occasion, a Nor- 
wegian with legal training, 
and a man of wide reading, 
was questioned on the subject. 
“Oh yes, of course,” he said, 
“I know about it; but that 
can’t be anything that is pecu- 
liar to Norway.” On being 
assured that in certain respects 
this was the case, he was still 
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unconvinced. “It must exist 
in other countries,” he said; 
“we are all made alike.” Later 
on he recurred to the matter, 
saying that he had been much 
surprised to learn that there 
was anything unusual about 
the phenomenon: he also has 
contributed precise information 
which will be found below. 

The various forms under 
which the vardégr commonly 
manifests itself will appear 
clearly from the instances here 
collected, which have been ob- 
tained directly from corre- 
spondents in Norway, on 
whose good faith and sound 
judgment full reliance can be 
placed. The evidence they 
supply is of a kind that leaves 
no doubt as to the reality of 
the phenomenon, however it is 
to be explained. It is interest- 
ing to note that to a great 
extent very little importance 
is attached to it: it is not a 
thing which excites much sur- 
prise or anxiety among those 
to whom the idea is familiar ; 
it is one of the recognised facts 
of ordinary life, even although 
its occurrence may be some- 
what unusual. It differs from 
the more striking instances of 
premonition—those known as 
“warnings ’—by the fact that 
it leads to nothing remarkable. 
It is not an announcement 
that anything uncommon or 
unpleasant is about to happen ; 
it merely heralds the approach 
of the person, and may do so 
on the most trivial and unim- 
portant occasions. 

The following full and in- 
teresting account is given by 
Miss P., a school-teacher in the 
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town of Drammen. “It is no- 
thing unusual to find people in 
Norway who have a vardogr, 
—that is to say, that one can 
hear or see them before they 
really come in person: such 
cases are found in nearly every 
family, but in some more fre- 
quently than in others. In my 
own family there have been 
many who have had it. In 
the cases of my father and 
eldest brother, it happens so 
often that we do not think it 
in the least remarkable, nor 
look upon it as anything un- 
natural. I remember two par- 
ticular instances, which I shall 
relate. We expected my father 
home from a long voyage, and 
got word that he had arrived 
at a little harbour in the firth ; 
but at the same time there 
came a@ message saying that 
unfortunately he could not get 
home for several days, as the 
ice prevented him from coming 
up. We were very much dis- 
appointed, because we were 
just then about to have a family 
gathering, at which we partic- 
ularly wished my father to be 
present. When we had as- 
sembled in the evening, we 
talked about how delightful it 
would have been if father could 
have come. My mother then 
took a book and read aloud, 
while we children worked, 
when we all heard the kitchen- 
door open and father’s well- 
known step come in. He put 
down a box which he was 


carrying, and we heard him 
speak to the servant, who sat 


in a side-room. ‘Oh, there is 
papa!’ shouted three or four 
of us together, and rushed out 
to the kitchen to be the first to 
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welcome him. But there was 
no one there. We ran in to 
the servant, but she had heard 
nothing. We thought that 
perhaps he had gone out again, 
but no—there was no one. So 
distinctly had we all heard 
him, however, that my youngest 
sister, who was rather nervous, 
burst into tears, thinking it 
must be a warning that some- 
thing had happened to him. 
It was the first time she had 
heard his vardégr; but my 
mother, who was well accus- 
tomed to it, said very calmly: 
‘Go to bed, children; it was 
only papa’s vardégr, and now 
we know for certain that he 
will be home for to-morrow.’ 
Sure enough, an hour after- 
wards we had him safely home. 
Now, since he has got older, 
and especially since he gave up 
going to sea, we hear him much 
more seldom ; but in his youth 
his mother heard him con- 
stantly, and sometimes even 
heard him knock on her win- 
dow and eall her by name. 
Sometimes it weke her by 
night, and she would rise and 
go to open the door, but there 
was no one there the first 
time ; an hour later he would 
actually come. That happened 
particularly when he was ex- 
pected home from sea. 

“My eldest brother has in- 
herited the vardégr, and lets 
himself be heard so often be- 
fore he comes that it has 
become quite usual, when the 
door is heard to open and no 
one comes in, to say: ‘Oh, it 
is only Guy’s vardogr.’ One 
evening, along with all the 
other male members of the 
family, he went to a festival 
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held by a sporting club, and 
we knew that we could not 
expect them home till far on 
in the night. As we sat in 
our room, about eight or nine 
o'clock in the evening, we 
heard the door open, and I 
went out to see who was 
there: there was no one. I 
called out to ask if it had 
been the servant; but no, she 
was sitting quietly in her 
room. I went in again to the 
others, several of whom (and 
especially one young girl who 
was on a visit to us) were 


afraid that it might have been 


thieves, or others with bad 
intentions who had _ hidden 
themselves somewhere in the 
house. The noise was _ re- 
peated, and we all heard it. 
I went out again; nothing 
was to be seen or heard, and 
the young girls became more 
frightened. I said then: ‘If 
it were not that Guy won’t 
be home for many hours yet, 
I should say it was his vardégr 
we have heard; but that can’t 
be, because he never comes 
later than one hour after we 
hear him.’ The young girls 
then went off to bed, and I went 
out to lock the outer door. 
It was barely ten o’clock at 
the time, and just as I was 
about to lock the door I saw 
a face outside, and there was 
my brother: he had forgot 
something, and had come home 
to fetch it. 

“‘T have also seen the vardégr 
twice, but not that of any of 
my own relations. One of 
these experiences was very 
peculiar. Twelve ladies of the 


town met for singing practice 
twice a-week. One winter we 
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were particularly anxious to 
hold the practisings, as we 
were to sing at a bazaar, and 
one evening we had assembled 
at the house of an old and very 
musical teacher, who was to 
criticise us. He sat in a side- 
room, and we sang to a piano 
accompaniment. He was not 
at all pleased with us, and said 
there was one alto voice want- 
ing. This was quite true, as 
our best alto voice, Fru A., was 
not present, and had sent word 
that she would not be able to 
come, as she was not well. We 
had to sing the same song over 
and over again, and when we 
were in the middle of a verse, 
I, who stood half turned to- 
wards the door, saw Fru A. 
come in. She had a paper 
pareel under her arm, and went 
across and laid it on a table 
in the middle of the room. I 
then turned towards the piano, 
and we finished the verse. 
‘Now things will go better,’ 
said I, ‘since Fru A. has come.’ 
None of the others had seen or 
heard her, but I was so certain 
that I had seen her quite dis- 
tinetly that I thought she 
must have gone out again to 
the hall to take off her things. 
She was not there, however, nor 
in the side-room with our critie. 
The others laughed a little, and 
said it was my imagination. 
Then I thought to myself: 
‘Possibly she has a vardégr, 
and that is what I have seen.’ 
Then we tried the song again ; 
and in the middle of the verse 
in came Fru A. with her paper 
parcel under her arm, went 
over to the table and laid it 
down. The others begged me 
not to say anything to her 
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about the vardégr, as they 
thought it quite uncanny, and 
were afraid she would take it 
asabadomen. At first I said 
nothing, but later on I asked 
her if she had a vardégr. She 
said she had never heard of 
any one noticing it, but several 
of her relations had it, so she 
was not at all alarmed to hear 
that I had seen her before she 
really came. 

“In conclusion, I may re- 
mark that I myself and all 
my relations are distinctly 
normal, practical people, with- 
out any trace of nervousness 
of any kind, so that the hav- 
ing or seeing or hearing of a 
vardégr does not in the least 
depend upon being of a sensi- 
tive, nervous temperament. In 
our family we take it simply 
as a fact, and make no to-do 
about it. I have noted here 


the most typical instances that 


I can remember, and having 
experienced them myself, I can 
vouch for their correctness.” 
This account, so far as it 
relates to Miss P.’s_ brother, 
is curiously corroborated by 
another lady living in Dram- 
men, who writes as follows: 
“In a house (Captain P.’s), 
where I visit a great deal, we 
were sitting one winter even- 
ing, talking about the eldest 
son, who was out on a ski-tour. 
We all heard the courtyard 
gate being opened (it is a very 
heavy one, and grates when 
opened), heard some one come 
in, knock the ski against each 
other, set them up against the 
wall, and knock the snow off 
his feet. ‘Oh, that’s Guy,’ 
we all cried, and ran out to 
receive him, but there was no 
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one to be seen. After a good 
hour had passed we heard the 
gate opening again, the same 
noise of ski being knocked 
against each other, and the 
tramping of feet. This time 
it was Guy himself, who had 
come straight down from the 
forest. 

“My own brother, aged 
twenty-five, I have often heard 
come home, spring up the 
steps, put the key into the 
lock and open the door, but 
when I expected him to come 
in he didn’t come, and if 
I went to look for him he 
wasn’t there. Half an hour 
later I would hear the same 
sounds agdin, and then he 
would really come. This hap- 
pens so often that we don’t 
think much about it.” 

Other accounts from the 
same town might be given, but 
they differ little in character 
from the foregoing. Of greater 
fulness and importance is the 
following communication from 
a legal functionary in Upper 
Telemark, whose opinions on the 
subject have been cited above. 
“Our parents,” he writes, 
“owned a little farm not far 
from Lillehammer. My sister 
was early married, and I also 
left home very early. On the 
other hand, my brother Thor- 
vald, after several years’ study 
in foreign countries, settled 
down on the farm and has 
continued to live there. The 
house is a two-storeyed one, 
with the front door in the court- 
yard and in the middle of the 
house. One then comes into 
a passage which is open to the 
second storey ; in this passage 
is a stair leading up to the first 
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floor. The boys’ bedroom was 
the so-called ‘sal’ on the first 
floor, looking out on the garden, 
and the door of this was close 
to the top of the stair. My 
parents’ bedroom looked out 
to the courtyard, and the door 
was in the same passage. In 
the passage or the stair there 
was no division that could take 
away any sound, and the doors 
were fairly thin, so that from 
both rooms one could easily 
hear any sounds at the outer 
door. 

“My sister Marie writes: 
‘About the vardégr, I know 
no more than that mother 
assuredly believed that she 
heard father come in and put 
his stick down in the passage, 
and then heard his step on 
the stair; a little afterwards 
he really came, just as she 
had heard.’ I have often 


heard mother speak of this 


myself. Father was often 
away on short journeys, and 
it was when mother lay in 
bed expecting him that she 
heard this. I have an im- 
pression that I also have 
noticed it, but cannot posi- 
tively assert it; it is so many 
years ago, and I have heard 
mother speak about it so 
often. My brother Thorvald’s 
testimony is, however, quite 
definite. He writes: ‘Con- 
cerning the vardégr, it is 
quite certain that father had 
it. Mother told often that 
she heard him come into the 
passage some time before he 
really came. In what way 
she heard him I cannot re- 
member after such a long 
time. On the other hand, I 
remember that I myself, when 
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grown up, slept in the “sal” 
on the first floor, and have 
often, when father was away 
and was expected home in the 
evening, heard him come into 
the passage and hang up his 
stick on the railing of the 
stair; in a little time after- 
wards he came in reality. I 
did not look at the clock, so 
I do not know how long the 
interval was, but it might be 
a quarter of an hour. Gud- 
brand, my eldest son, who 
now sleeps in the “sal” on 
the first floor, tells me that 
often, when I have been out 
in the evening, he has heard 
me come into the passage and 
put down my stick, a short 
time before I really came. My 
wife also tells me the same 
thing. Gudbrand further says 
that one winter evening he 
was waiting for my arrival 
to help me with the horse. 
He heard the sound of my 
sledge - bells coming past the 
garden and up to the farm 
buildings, where the sound 
stopped, as it would do when 
I arrived. It was clear moon- 
light. He then went down, 
and found no one. He took 
a look at the stables, and 
went as far as the “stab-bur” 
in order to see down the 
avenue, Then he went into 
the house again, took off his 
clothes, and went to bed. A 
short time afterwards I came 
in to him, having put the 
horse into the stable myself.’”’ 

A correspondent who is a 
graduate of the University of 
Christiania, and has made a 
special study of English and 
Norwegian literature, being 
asked to give any informa- 
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tion he could respecting the 
vardégr, sent the following 
instances, in collecting which 
he confined himself ‘strictly 
to reliable persons of my own 
acquaintance. The phenomenon 
is not regarded as abnormal 
in the least, nor is it consid- 
ered in any way unpleasant 
to have a vardégr. My au- 
thorities, both men and women, 
regard it as quite a common 
occurrence, and they do not 
look upon it as anything ex- 
istent, but merely as a phen- 
omenon which is _ observed, 
mainly through the sense of 
hearing. 

“A friend of the family tells 
this about Bjérnson: ‘I was 
staying at Aulestad. Bjérnson 
was there also with his friend 
Fritz Hansen. One day we 
were just going to have tea, 
when I heard Bjérnson stamp 
the snow off his feet, put his 
stick in the umbrella - stand, 
and go upstairs to his bedroom. 
I ordered the tea in, and the 
servant was just on the way 
with it. She said that she 
also had heard Bjérnson come 
in. When he did not come 
downstairs, I sent the servant 
up, as I was afraid he was 
ill. She came back with the 
news that he was not there. 
In about ten minutes after- 
wards he came, stamped the 
snow off his feet, put his 
stick in the umbrella - stand, 
and went upstairs to his bed- 
room. I told him about it, 
and he said, “Yes; I know 
that I have a vardégr.”’ 

“My friend C. H. tells the 
following: ‘When I was a 
school- boy, we were stay- 
ing in Welhaven’s Street in 
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Christiania. Father was ill, 
and mother was sitting with 
him in a room just by the 
side of the drawing-room. In 
another room, on the other 
side of the drawing-room, I 
sat doing my lessons. Pre- 
sently I heard a lady, who 
stayed with us, come into the 
hall, cross it, and go into the 
drawing-room. Shortly after- 
wards mother came in to ask 
if Miss N. had come, for both 
she and my father had heard 
her. I answered that she was 
certainly in the drawing-room ; 
but when mother and I went 
to look, there was no sign of 
her. She did not come home 
until several hours later. Then 
she told us that she had really 
been at the door, and had there 
spoken with a friend who 
wished her to go to the theatre. 
She hesitated for a long time, 
thinking she ought to come in 
and keep my mother company, 
but at last she gave in and 
went with her friend.’ 

“My cousin, Miss C. H, 
writes: ‘Miss R., who stayed 
with us some years ago, was 
one evening out ata party. I 
was just about to put out the 
lamp, when I heard a key being 
put into the lock of the hall 
door, and then the door being 
shut again. I did not put out 
the lamp, but lay and waited 
about five or ten minutes. 
As she did not come, I finally 
put out the lamp and lay down 
to sleep. I was wakened after 
some time by the sound of her 
moving about the room. I 
told her what had happened, 
and added, half in jest, that 
she really must have a vardogr. 
“Oh, don’t say that,” she said, 
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“for other people have also told 
me so before.” I had never 
personally heard that she had 
a vardégr.’ 

“Miss W. has seen her 
father’s vardégr once or twice, 
and particularly remembers one 
occasion. ‘One summer even- 
ing father was out visiting a 
patient. Isat by the window 
and saw him come driving in, 
make the usual turn round the 
courtyard, and stop at the 
door. Iran out to the court- 
yard, but nothing was to be 
seen. I cannot remember at 
what time he really did come. 
I had not paid much attention 
to it, being oceupied with my 
usual duties. I was fifteen 
years old at the time, and not 
at all nervous. My brother, 
Assessor W., also remembers 
similar incidents, but not dis- 
tinctly. The family on the 
whole took little notice of it.’ 

“Miss F. E. tells that she 
and her mother repeatedly, for 
several years, heard her father 
let himself into the hall; he 
always came ten minutes after- 
wards. This happened particu- 
larly in the forenoon when 
the architect came home to 
breakfast.” 

The same informant gives 
several other instances, but 
they introduce no new features, 
though they are good evidence 
for the prevalence of the phe- 
nomenon. Of a more detailed 
and personal character is the 
account given by a Trondhjem 
lady, Miss 8. D., who is aware 
of having a vardégr herself. 
Some years ago, when she took 
part in a summer course at 
Oxford and shared a room 
with a German lady, she 
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thought it advisable to warn 
her new acquaintance not to 
be alarmed, if at any time she 
should hear her coming when 
she was not there. “My ex- 
periences in respect to the 
vardogr,”’ this lady says, “date 
from my earliest childhood. I 
cannot remember the first time 
I heard talk about it, or heard 
it itself. It seems to me now 
like an everyday thing, which 
I pay attention to, but which 
does not in the least astonish 
me or alarm me. I have heard 
it at longer or shorter inter- 
vals, and when I least expected 
it. The most of my family 
have a vardégr, and I know 
that I have it myself. I have 
eften heard my parents come 
heme, open the outside door, 
take off their outer things and 
hang them up in the hall, 
exactly as if they meant to 
come into the room. Then all 
would be quiet. A little after 
they would come, and make 
precisely the same sounds that 
we had heard before. 

“One evening about six or 
seven years ago a good many 
of us were gathered together 
at the house of an uncle of 
mine. We were twelve or 
fourteen altogether, and were 
waiting for the arrival of a 
cousin in order to go in to 
dinner. Presently we heard 
him come through the garden, 
mount the steps into the hall, 
and go inte his own room. 
A little after, a message was 
sent to him to come to dinner, 
but there was no one there. 
We looked into the other 
rooms, but no one was to be 
seen. While we talked about 
it, we again heard him come 
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in and go to his own room, 
and this time he was really 
there. He was of course over- 
whelmed with questions when 
he came in, and replied with 
surprise, ‘I have not been home 
since midday, and have just 
come by the tram-car.’ In 
this case we all heard the 
sounds, so it is no creation of 
my own fancy. 

“In the years 1899-1901 I 
lived in Stenkjer, a little 
town north from Trondhjem. 
Our house was a big villa 
just outside the town. The 
dining-room and my own room 
had windows which looked to- 
wards Stenkjzr and the road 
leading out to ‘Thingvold,’— 
our house was so called be- 
cause in the garden there was 
a thing-stead dating from the 
twelfth century. One hot day 
in July my father, who at that 
time was first lieutenant, had 
to hold a meeting in Stenkjer, 
and we did not expect him 
home until five o’clock or later. 
My mother was standing at 
the window of the dining-room, 
and I was at the window of 
my room just above, when both 
of us saw my father come 
walking out from the village. 
He was in uniform, and car- 
ried a roll of paper in his 
right hand. He always car- 
ried his sword in a peculiar 
manner, so we could make no 
mistake ; besides, there was no 
other lieutenant in the place, 
and we saw his uniform dis- 
tinctly. We saw him until he 
was hidden by the trees in the 
garden. Mother called out to 
the kitchen and told the ser- 
vant to get the potatoes ready, 
as the lieutenant was already 
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in the garden. We waited a 
little, and then I went up to 
the stable to see if he was 
there ; but no, he had not been 
there,—he had not come at all, 
A whole hour afterwards, at 
4.30, he came in, and was 
much astonished when we 
asked where he had been all 
the time. He had been at the 
meeting from ten o’clock, and 
had not moved from his chair 
until four o’clock, when he left 
for home. We saw him for 
about seven or eight minutes, 
and talked together at the 
time from our respective win- 
dows. I must add that neither 
of us was excited or nervous, 
so what we saw cannot be 
explained in that way.” 
Another lady, Miss R., sends 
the following account, which 
shows that the vardégr does 
not merely announce what 
might naturally be expected, 
but conveys impressions of 
facts quite unknown to the 
person hearing it: “It was in 
the year 1901. I was staying 
in Christiania with my uncle 
and aunt, who had no children 
of theirown. Uncle and aunt 
went away for two days, and 
intended to come home be- 
tween eleven and twelve in 
the evening. The servant-girl 
had gone home that night, so 
I was alone in the house. I 
was just about to undress 
when I heard them come. I 
heard the sound of the street- 
door, heard them come upstairs 
and open the hall-door and 
talk to each other. It seemed 
to me that uncle carried some- 
thing heavy, and I heard them 
talk about ‘being careful.’ I 
wondered what they could 
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have brought home with them. 
I expected to hear them open 
the room-door and go in, but 
suddenly all was quiet. About 
ten minutes after, I heard ex- 
actly the same noises. This 
time they really came, and 
they brought a little cousin 
with them: she was fast asleep, 
and they had to be careful not 
to wake her. Next morning I 
told them what I heard, and 
uncle said, ‘That is not so 
wonderful; you have only heard 
a vardégr.’” 

Another case, in which the 
vardégr did something that 
was not anticipated, is vouched 
for by a gentleman holding 
an important legal position in 
Christiania. He once had a 
pupil who came to his room at 
a certain time: there were two 
ways of entering the room, and 
the pupil had always come by 
the same one. One day, about 
the time he might be expected, 
the tutor heard him come the 
other way, and further heard 
him set down an umbrella out- 
side the door. He mentally 
commented on both of these 
facts as being quite new,—he 
had never known the young 
man carry an umbrella before. 
To his surprise the pupil did 
not enter the room; and on his 
rising and opening the door he 
found no one outside. A few 
minutes later the young man 
actually came, in the very 
manner in which he had been 
heard before. 

One of the greatest authori- 
ties on Norwegian dialects, in a 
letter relating to the etymology 
of vardégr and some of the 
other words for the same thing, 
gives the following testimony to 


the reality of the phenomenon : 
“My father, who was clergy- 
man in Valle in Setersdal, had 
a fore-goer of this kind, which 
the people of Sztersdal said 
they usually heard coming a 
little before his own arrival. 
That such a ‘doublet’ is heard 
coming upstairs a little before 
the person himself —and not 
by a single person who is ex- 
pecting the other, but by a 
whole company — is an ex- 
tremely common phenomenon. 
My doublet rings people’s door- 
bells—at least, so my friends 
say ; I cannot, of course, verify 
this, as I only come along after- 
wards. It rings, often much 
more violently than I do, for 
my housekeeper; when she 
comes, it turns out that I have 
been thinking of something 
which I intended to tell her 
later, and which I might have 
forgot about.” To this au- 
thority, however, the vardégr 
appears to have a more in- 
dependent existence than is 
commonly assigned to it. 

It is remarkable that the 
vardégr, as it is exemplified in 
the above narratives, appears 
to be peculiar to Norway, of 
all the Scandinavian countries, 
and even there it seems to be 
much better known in the east 
of the country than in other 
parts. Outside of Scandinavia 
the only instance which has 
come to my knowledge, and 
which in fact formed the start- 
ing-point for the whole of this 
investigation, is one from the 
north of Scotland. The au- 
thority for it is a native of that 
part of the country, and one 
who now holds a prominent 
public office in Edinburgh. In 
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that northern village the father 
of the narrator and the local 
shoemaker were close friends, 
and the latter was in the habit 
of going every day to the house 
of the former to enjoy a talk. 
There, as in other villages, a 
visitor usually opened the door 
of a house and walked in; the 
shoemaker, however, not only 
knocked at the door, but waited 
till it was opened tohim. He 
was somewhat asthmatic, and 
those in the house could hear 
his heavy breathing while he 
stood waiting outside. (This 
exact detail is also mentioned 
in one Norwegian account, not 
given above.) One day the 
father said to one of his 
daughters, “There’s the shoe- 
maker at the door; go and 
open it to him.” “I didn’t 
hear him knock,” she said. 
“Oh, but he did knock,” said 
her father. The girl accord- 
ingly went and opened the 
door, but there was no shoe- 
maker there; on looking along 
the village street, however, she 
saw him in the act of leaving 
his own house. The same thing 
happened on the next and fol- 
lowing days, and before long 
the other members of the fam- 
ily also heard the premonitory 
knock, and even the shoemaker’s 
heavy breathing, till at last 
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they disregarded the first knock 
and waited for the second. The 
narrator, who heard the sounds 
like the other members of the 
family, subsequently left home 
and was away for some time. 
During his absence he thought 
at times of the affair, and 
finally persuaded himself that 
he must have been mistaken 
in some way, and that such 
a thing could not really have 
happened. Later on, however, 
he returned to the old home, 
and was then surprised to find 
that there was no mistake in 
the case; the sounds were 
actually heard before the shoe- 
maker had come near the door. 
The remarkable correspondence 
of this with the Norwegian 
vardégr is rendered still more 
striking by the fact that the 
district in which it happened 
is one which, in place-names 
and in other respects, shows 
clear traces of a strong Norse 
influence in former times. This 
suggests that the phenomenon 
may be very old in Norway, 
and in some ways it links on 
with beliefs which are recorded 
in early Scandinavian litera- 
ture; but any discussion of this 
aspect of the subject lies alto- 
gether outside the scope of the 
present article. 
W. A. CRAIGIE, 
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THE TAKING OF A CENSUS, 


BY SIR J. GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.I1.E. 


THERE are not many people 
who do not resent the taking 
of a census. The average man 
considers it a nuisance. The 
average woman looks upon it 
as an impertinence. But in 
the East, and especially in new 
countries, it is looked upon as 
a mere blundering, stupid way 
of increasing taxation. The 
general idea of the Uriental is 
that nobody would ever do 
anything unless he hoped to 
make money out of it. Their 
own rulers had at anyrate 
downright ways of doing 
things. When they wanted 
money they said so, and they 
said how much they wanted, 
and left the sordid collecting 
of it to those whose business 
it was. Each individual house- 
holder knew that he would 
have to pay something, and he 
immediately set about devising 
means of paying as little of it 
as he could. It was a sort of 
combat of wits between himself 
and the local tax-gatherer, and 
it was a relief to the monotony 
of existence to get the better 
of the transaction. If he was 
successful, he bragged about it 
to his neighbours, and if he 
came off badly, he told lies to 
the limit of his powers of in- 
vention, At anyrate, he knew 
what he was about. 

_ But the white man’s census 
Is a very different thing. The 
Oriental’s view of Government 
service is that men go into it 
to make money, preferably for 
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themselves, but at anyrate to 
get as much as they can out 
of the rest of the population. 
When, therefore, a Government 
officer tells them that there is 
going to bea census, and that a 
considerable number of enum- 
erators are to come round on a 
certain day to make a register 
of the people, they are apt to 
count up the cost of the salaries 
and to come to the conclusion 
that three or four times, or 
some indefinite number of times, 
that amount is going to be 
collected as compensation for 
the trouble taken. No reason- 
able being would go to that 
worry with any other object. 
The men consider it vexatious 
enough to have a large family, 
without being penalised for it ; 
and the women eonsider any 
interest in the subject to be 
positively indecent, more par- 
ticularly if they have no child- 
ren at all. If Chinamen or 
Hindus are concerned, they 
look upon inquiries as_ to 
whether they have male issue 
or not as altogether intolerable 
if they have no boys, and as a 
flagrant absurdity if they have, 
since so much prominence is 
given to the existence of them. 

When, therefore, the Chief of 
Tiger-town received a notifi- 
cation that there was to be a 
census of his State, a few years 
after the annexation of Upper 
Burma, he was much perturbed. 
Tiger-town was a relic of the 
days when the Shans held the 
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greater part of Upper Burma, 
and it was a long way off the 
main bulk of the Shan States, 
and was, in fact, really in the 
plains and not in the Shan 
hills at all. The people had 
so intermarried with the sur- 
rounding Burmans that they 
were practically no longer 
Shans, and were not to 
be distinguished from their 
neighbours. In Burmese 
times there was a resident 
Governor, sent from Man- 
dalay, who ruled the State 
very much in the same way as 
the districts round about, and 
the Chief was a mere decora- 
tive fixture, kept on because it 
was a handy way of getting 
money to put the post up for 
sale, or to get a fine out of the 
Chief for the time being to 
prevent speculators from buy- 
ing him out. But the British 
Government recognised him as 
a Chief, and left him to admin- 
ister the State with the assist- 
ance of his Ministers, whom 
it was the custom of competi- 
tion wallahs to call noblemen. 
Neither the Chief nor his Cabi- 
net had ever had any experi- 
ence in the way of administra- 
tion. The Burmese officials 
had seen to that. They were, 
therefore, extremely proud of 
their new dignity, and spent 
most of their time in writing 
high-flown letters to the Poli- 
tieal Officer in charge, and 
putting the State seal on them. 
The State seal was a rubber- 
stamp, got from an enterpris- 
ing firm in Rangoon, and had 
cost nearly three times as 
much as an ivory stamp from 
the Palace in Mandalay would 
have come to, if the Royal 
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Government could have been 
persuaded to grant it. 

The British Government was 
very short-handed for a long 
time after the taking over of 
the Upper Province, so the 
Political Officer in charge of 
Tiger - town was really the 
civil officer in charge of the 
neighbouring Burma districts. 
He had more than enough to 
do in looking after the admin- 
istered territory. Travelling 
in those days was not easily 
distinguished from exploration, 
and he had no difficulty in per- 
suading himself that aChief who 
wrote letters full of such unex- 
ceptionable sentiments could 
very well be trusted to look 
after his own affairs. So, ex- 
cept for an occasional reminder 
when his tribute was more 
than nine months in arrears, 
the Chief was pretty well left 
to himself. 

But the time for the decen- 
nial census came round, and it 
was decided that the people of 
Upper Burma should be num- 
bered with the rest of the 
Empire. The railway from 
Rangoon to Mandalay had 
been opened to traffic. There 
were not many dacoit bands 
left roaming about, even in the 
out-of-the-way districts, so the 
Secretaries in charge of the 
Province decided that the 
ordinary form of enumeration 
should be carried out every- 
where except in the hill States, 
where they grudgingly ad- 
mitted difficulties, and were 
quite certain that it would 
be horribly expensive. 

So the Commissioner was 
told that Tiger-town was to 
be included in the census wivh 
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the rest of the Division. It 
was surrounded by adminis- 
tered territory on every side. 
There was nothing in its phy- 
sical geography to discriminate 
it from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, and it would look slov- 
enly and wanting in energy to 
leave it out, especially as it 
was admitted that there was 
no real difference of race be- 
tween the people of Tiger-town 
and those round about it. 

A notification was therefore 
sent to the Chief. The Assist- 
ant Commissioner who had the 
task of drafting it had had a 
good deal of trouble in explain- 
ing away the fears of the local 
people as to the meaning of 
the census, so he wrote rather 
an elaborate letter to Tiger- 
town. He explained that the 
numbering of the people was 
to be undertaken merely for 
the sake of information, so 
that Government might know 
how many subjects it had, and 
that there was no intention 
either of imposing taxes or of 
raising the tribute which the 
State had to pay. It would 
be a source of gratification to 
the Chief at the end of the 
next ten years to know that 
his population had increased 
as a result of the protection of 
the British flag and his own 
wise rule. The Government 
was confident that the Chief’s 
officers would find it easy to 
understand the enclosed forms, 
several thousands of which 
would be sent to him in the 
course of a few days for dis- 
tribution ; but to prevent mis- 
apprehension and to secure 
completeness and uniformity, 
@ certain number of census 
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officers would visit the State 
before long to superintend 
operations and to check the 
figures in selected circles. 

This letter was read out to 
the Chief by a person who 
figured on the rolls as the 
Royal Secretary, and appeared 
in the budget as in the enjoy- 
ment of a salary of twenty 
rupees a month, which was 
never paid to him. He had 
been a clerk in Lower Burma, 
and was dismissed for taking 
bribes. He then got a post 
as a schoolmaster, and his ser- 
vices were dispensed with after 
the first inspection. Then he 
became a postmaster, and 
levanted to Upper Burma with 
all the loose cash. In Manda- 
lay he lived on his wits until 
the occupation, when he found 
it advisable to get out of the 
way, and so drifted to Tiger- 
town, where the account of his 
experience in “three Govern- 
ment Departments” seemed to 
recommend him as a medium 
of correspondence with the 
British Government. The fact 
that he never got his official 
salary did not disturb him. 
He was by no means singular 
in that respect. He got an 
occasional present for concoct- 
ing a letter, lived free on the 
population, and made quite an 
income out of suppressing or 
forwarding petitions to the — 
Chief. It was also profitable 
to set the Ministers by the 
ears. 

The Chief sat up abruptly 
when the letter was read. 
“What is the meaning of 
this?” he asked. Why do 
they want to know the num- 
ber of people in our State?” 
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That was just what the 
Clerk was revolving in his 
own mind. It immediately 
took a personal complexion. 
He thought it would be ex- 
tremely awkward if he were 
enrolled on the list and had 
to give an account of his past 
history. It would be easy 
enough to tell lies about it, 
but that would be difficult to 
reconcile with his claim to 
experience in British Govern- 
ment Departments. It would 
never do to have that on the 
census form. So he said: 
“Your Highness, I think it 
is a cunning attempt to find 
out what people have come 
under your benign protection. 
Your Highness cannot fail to 
recollect that they are always 
writing to ask if there are no 
refugees here.” 

It was quite true. Tiger- 
town was found a most con- 
venient place of retreat by 
dacoit leaders when the pur- 
suit of military columns or 
police parties became too hot. 
It was also an excellent place 
to bring all manner of stolen 
property to, cattle or anything 
portable. A great deal of the 
Clerk’s income was derived 
from covering up the tracks 
of notorious outlaws, and from 
buying stolen goods at low 
prices. The Chief also received 
not inconsiderable presents. 
There were perpetual requests 
to arrest certain named in- 
dividuals which were sent in 
from all the districts round 
about, and it was chiefly in 
concocting replies that the 
Clerk was occupied. The regu- 
lar thing was to answer the 
first letter immediately, saying 
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that the matter had the Chief's 
direct attention, and that the 
persons named would be ar. 
rested and handed over ag 
soon as they were found. 
There the matter rested until 
a@ reminder was sent, and then 
the reply was varied. Either 
it was announced that the 
men wanted had died in the 
jungle or had left the State, 
or were just on the point 
of being surrounded and cap- 
tured. These replies had so 
long apparently been consid- 
ered sufficient, as far as the 
British Government was con- 
cerned, that the Chief had 
come to the conclusion that 
nothing further would be want- 
ed of him, and that all that was 
necessary was to keep a large 
supply of paper, and to see 
that the wording of the re- 
plies was judiciously altered, 
and that the same answer 
was not too often sent to the 
same officer. Now, however, 
he was forced to believe that 
the patience of the neigh- 
bouring British officials was 
being exhausted, and _ that 
energetic measures were going 
to be taken to search the 
State. 

So the Chief sighed and 
said, “Oh, you think that, do 
you? You don’t suppose it is 
because they are in want of 
money. It would be very an- 
noying if they were to demand 
taxes the way they do in Maw- 
han and Uyu and the other 
districts. The Commissioner 
was much too polite when we 
saw him last year. We thought 
then that he had some scheme 
in his brain. He was so dif- 
ferent from the Burmese Wun. 
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There was no mistaking what 
the Wun was after.” 

“Your Highness is most 
acute,” said the Clerk. “It 
would never have occurred to 
me to imagine that. I have 
no doubt they want to do 
both things. Shall I draft a 
letter saying that the matter 
will be attended to? It might 
be well if I added that there 
is no need to send British 
officers here, or any officers. 
Your Highness’s staff is cap- 
able of doing anything that 
may be required of it. I would 
humbly suggest that your 
Highness should summon the 
Ministers together. They will 
agree to whatever your wis- 
dom suggests, and the British 
Government thinks that a 
unanimous decision is worthy 
of great respect. Your High- 
ness will probably hear no 
more about it after that.” 

“Very well, go and call the 
Ministers,” said the Chief; 
“we may as well have this 
settled immediately, so as to 
have no more bother about it. 
They are tiresome people, these 
English, with their letters. 
Letters never settle anything.” 

It did not take long for the 
Ministers to gather together. 
They all lived just outside the 
Palace stockade, and soon 
assembled in the dingy and di- 
lapidated wooden porch which 
was called the Audience Hall, 
and had nothing about it that 
was not shabby except the 
pillars, which were huge teak 
logs. The Chief seated himself 
on a couch like the charpoy 
of India, and the Ministers 
ranged themselves below the 
dais, in a double line in front 





of him, to right and left on 
the plank flooring. The Clerk 
read the Commissioner’s letter 
aloud in the customary Burmese 
high-pitched zigzag intonation, 
and then there was a pause. 

“T think we cannot agree to 
this,” said the Chief, 

“It is not according to 
ancient custom,” said the First 
Minister. 

“T think he ought to be 
satisfied with the list of 
houses,” said the Revenue 
Minister. ‘“ We can send him 
an old one. He will not know 
the difference.” 

“What does he want to 
know the number of women 
and children for? It has never 
been permissible to tax them. 
The Dhammathats say nothing 
on this point,” said the Civil 
Judge. 

“What he really wants to 
find out is whether there are 
any of the dacoit-bos here, the 
men he is constantly asking us 
to arrest for him,” said the 
Clerk. “That is why he wants 
to send his enumerators. I do 
not think we ought to agree 
to this. Some of the bos are 
very dangerous people whom 
it would be very difficult to 
capture, and some of them are 
quite considerable men who 
bring a good deal into the 
State. It would be very 
troublesome and unprofitable 
if they were interfered with. 
His Highness might tell the 
Commissioner that if he sends 
merchants we shall be glad to 
see them, but that if he sends 
officials there will be great 
alarm and the people will be 
seriously afraid. That will be 
much better than saying we 
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don’t want to see anybody at 
all. The British Government 
is annoyed when it is told 
that.” 

“We are unanimous, it is 
evident that we are unani- 
mous,” said the Chief. ‘There- 
fore write, Clerk, the usual 
compliments and titles, of 
course, then say, this is a very 
poor country and the tribute 
which it pays has been fixed 
from the time of our father, 
and our grandfather, and our 
great-grandfather, for many 
generations. It is quite im- 
possible that it should pay any 
more. It would be wrong to 
permit the Commissioner to 
believe anything else. He 
would be vexed and his officers 
would be seriously incommoded. 
Our Revenue Minister is sub- 
mitting a list of all houses 
which pay taxes. This has 
been fixed for so long that 
we know it to be correct, and 
we are assured that the honour- 
able officers whom the Com- 
missioner proposes to send 
would learn nothing new and 
would only create a great fear 
among the poor people who are 
not accustomed to see any one 
but their own headmen, whom 
they have known and respected 
for many years. Moreover, 
though this is a poor country 
it is a very wide one, There 
are many jungles and danger- 
ous places, and the Commis- 
sioner’s officers would be ex- 
posed to great fatigues and 
discomforts, and even to 
dangers unsuitable to their 
dignity, though we would 
take the greatest pains to 
guard them. As to the Com- 
missioner’s desire to know the 
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number of men, women, and 
children, we do not see the 
use of it, and it would cer- 
tainly cause much fear and 
perturbation of spirit among 
the cultivators, who are honest 
people, but totally without in- 
tellect and much afraid of 
those in authority. As to the 
men, @ very great many of 
them are unceasingly employed 
in searching for the malefac- 
tors whom the Commissioner’s 
troops have driven into our 
unhappy State, and whom he 
has on repeated occasions re- 
quested us to arrest and hand 
over to him. If the British 
officers were to come, they 
would find the most respon- 
sible people absent from their 
houses on this duty, and this 
would irritate them and dis- 
compose us. All the informa- 
tion that can be of any real 
use is to be found in the house- 
lists annexed to this letter. 
We are puzzled to know why 
the Commissioner should wish 
to count the women. There is 
nothing to distinguish the 
women of our State from those 
of any other place. They are 
neither better nor worse, and 
since that is the case, any 
further details about them 
seem to be beneath a great 
man’s notice. There is cer- 
tainly no overplus of them 
whom we could place at the 
Commissioner’s disposal, with- 
out causing annoyance to many 
respectable people. As to the 
children, there are the usual 
number, perhaps fewer just at 
present owing to the absence 
from home of all the best men 
for many months, on the duties 
which the Commissioner has 
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imposed upon us of capturing 
his evil-doers, but this is a 
matter which will soon right 
itself without the intervention 
of census enumerators. It 
cannot be of any interest to 
the Commissioner to know the 
exact number, for children 
cannot be trusted to exert 
themselves for the benefit of 
the Government, and, more- 
over, the number varies from 
day to day, so that any list, 
however painstakingly collect- 
ed, could hardly fail to be 
inaccurate before it reached 
the honourable hands of the 
Commissioner. We trust that 
this will meet with the Com- 
missioner’s approval, and that 
he will agree with us that the 
despatch of enumerators to 
Tiger-town is quite unneces- 
sary, and not worth the trouble 
and expense.” 

There was a chorus of ap- 
proval from the Ministers. 
The Clerk said it might be 
well to add that this was the 
unanimous opinion of the Chief 
in consultation with his Minis- 
ters of State and the officials 
in charge of districts, circles, 
towns, and villages, and also 
of the members of the religious 
communities. The Revenue 
Minister said he had just re- 
collected that the Commissioner 
already had several copies of 
the House Register with differ- 
ent totals of the rateable houses 
in each, but he would again 
tell the clerks to vary the 
numbers judiciously. “It is 
very wearisome,” he said, with 
a sigh; “we shall end by not 
knowing ourselves which is the 
correct list.” The Minister 
who tried criminal cases said 
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he thought it might conciliate 
the Commissioner and distract 
his attention if a few undoubt- 
ed bad characters, who had no 
arms and no principles and no 
money, were arrested and sent 
to the Division Headquarters. 
“We know they have no 
money,” he added, “ because we 
have tried all possible methods 
of getting anything they had; 
and they cannot be people 
worth considering, because 
they are not on the Commis- 
sioner’s lists, and they would 
never have come here when it 
is so easy to get jobs out of 
the English. It might be 
worth while sending them 
back. It would show zeal.” 
The Amatchék, the Head 
Minister, condemned this 
promptly. “The words of our 
lord are quite sufficient for 
anybody,” he said. “To add 
anything to them would be 
like shouting to help on a 
thunder-clap or blowing behind 
a@ wind-squall, The Criminal 
Judge must wait for another 
opportunity to get credit for 
himself. It has been said that 
we are unanimous.” The judge 
smiled sourly, and the rest of 
the Cabinet said the words of 
the Amatchék were conclusive. 
So the letter was drawn up, 
stamped with the State seal, 
and sent off. The babu in 
charge of the Commissioner’s 
office wrote on it as a précis: 
“Reply from Tiger-town Chief 
to Commissioner’s letter. Con- 
tumacious and refractory. Re- 
fuses offer of enumerators and 
washes his hands with the 
census operations. For previ- 
ous instances of evasion, see 
pages flagged. Submitted 
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through Deputy Commissioners 
of A, B, and C. 

The Deputy Commissioner of 
A noted: “There is a universal 
suspicion of the real object of 
the census. My district is 
thoroughiy uneasy about it. 
It is not therefore surprising 
that a native chief, with no one 
to turn to, should wish to get 
out of it if he can. I would 
recommend that Tiger-town 
should be treated as an ‘esti- 
mated area,’ and that there 
should be no formal enumera- 
tion.” 

The Deputy Commissioner of 
B wrote: “Tiger-town State 
is a simple museum of dacoit 
leaders and cattle-thieves. They 
vanish in there when they are 
pursued, and they start out 
again whenever they see a 
chance. I recommend that the 
very fullest staff of enumera- 
tors should be sent with super- 
vising officers, chosen rather 
from the police than because 
they have any experience of 
census work.” 

The Deputy Commissioner of 
C said: “I am not astonished 
at the Chief’s objections. I 
have already recorded my con- 
viction that the census is 
altogether premature. The 
number of enumerators allotted 
to this district is quite inade- 
quate. I would invite recon- 
sideration of the reply to my 
request for more enumerators 
to assist the District Staff. If 
there are men available to be 
deputed to Tiger-town, I would 
submit that they should be sent 
to me instead.” 

The Chief’s letter with these 
annotations came before the 
Commissioner. He was what 
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they call a jo hukm wallah in 
India, no damned talent, no- 
thing but steady plodding, 
strict attention to business, no 
independent ideas, and careful 
obedience to orders. He ought 
to have been a Secretary to 
Government, but he was too 
slow in his work, and expected 
other people to make up his 
mind for him, instead of having 
to come to a decision for the 
benefit of somebody else. He 
had, in fact, only become a 
Commissioner because he was 
too senior for any other post, 
and was expected to go home 
soon to lay down the law at 
Cheltenham or become a baha- 
dur at Ealing. So he was 
extremely annoyed at the differ- 
ence of opinion among the 
officers whom he considered 
principally concerned, since 
they were in charge of the 
districts round Tiger-town. He 
therefore summoned a confer- 
ence, which is the usual way 
of shifting responsibility, or at 
any rate sharing it. 

The Deputy Commissioner of 
C lost no time in airing his 
views. ‘The census ought to 
be thorough, or it ought not to 
be held at all. It is hidebound, 
rule-of-thumb obstinacy to have 
the census of the whole Empire 
held on the same day. Only 
last year there were columns 
marching about to break up 
bands. There are lots of people 
everywhere who don’t want 
any inquiries made about them. 
All they want is time to quiet 
down and be forgotten. And 
if there must be a census, 
at any rate we should have 
reasonably intelligent men sent 
us. The Lower Burma Office 
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seem to have unloaded all the 

ple they have no use for. 
I have been having a pre- 
liminary counting to get the 
enumerators into training and 
acoustom the people to the 
idea. Well, one of my men 
sent in the forms for a big 
village near headquarters. All 
the married women and the 
grown-up girls were entered as 
adultresses. I sent for him and 
asked him howhe found this out, 
and what the use of the informa- 
tion was anyhow for the pur- 
poses of the census. Then it 
turned out that the young man 
was under the impression that 
adultress was the feminine 
form of adult. That’s the sort 
of man they have sent us. I 
quite sympathise with the Chief 
of Tiger-town. A few fools 
like this man would do mischief 
enough to set the whole place 
on fire.” 

“Well, well,” said the Com- 
missioner, “a good workman 
does not quarrel with his 
tools. You explained to him, 
of course, the mistake he had 
made. He will not do it again. 
I should think he must be a 
painstaking man, quite the 
sort of person for work of the 
kind.” 

“The very man,” said the 
Deputy Commissioner of B. 
“He evidently has a notion 
of filling up the occupations 
column. I can imagine him 
calmly noting down half the 
population of Tiger-town as 
dacoits, and, by Gad, sir, he 
would be right. I think it 
is much more important to 
have a census of Tiger-town 
than of any other place in the 
whole of Upper Burma. Your 





man should be told off for the 
State.” 

“Tt only confirms me in my 
view that Tiger-town should 
be an estimated area,” said A. 
“‘Where’s the use of a census if 
you do not get real numbers? 
I don’t suppose we shall have 
more than approximate num- 
bers in our own districts. 
How can we expect that the 
Chief will do any better, even 
if he were in earnest about it? 
If we send a flight of census 
clerks into the State, the 
people we really want to find 
out about will simply camp out 
in the jungle till the thing is 
over. I think weshould accept 
the Chief's lists.” 

“But we want to know the 
whole population,” objected 
the Commissioner, “and the 
Chief only sends us a list of the 
rateable houses. We must dis- 
abuse him of the idea that the 
census has anything to do with 
taxation. Even his rateable 
house list is puzzling. We have 
had several of them at different 
times, and I have had them 
checked in the office. They 
don’t agree with one another 
at all. There seems to be 
a very floating population in 
Tiger-town, and what we want 
to find out is whether they 
move from place to place 
within the State, or whether 
they come into villages under 
our direct administration. It 
is an interesting problem, and 
I must remind you, gentlemen, 
that we have the direct orders 
of Government to count the 
people, and we must all make 
an effort to do it as efficiently 
as possible.” 

“That's just what I say,” 
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said the B Deputy Commis- 
sioner. “I’ve sent police spies 
over the border, and they tell 
me the Chief’s lists are mere 
garbage. They don’t even give 
the rateable houses correctly, 
and he knows it, and that is 
why he does not want anybody 
from this side moving about in 
his State. The census is likely 
to be a mere delusion anyhow ; 
but if we sent the proper man 
in charge of the party, we 
would at any rate hustle up the 
refugees, and very likely get in 
the way of catching some of 
them.” 

The Commissioner got no 
satisfaction out of his confer- 
ence. None of the Deputy 
Commissioners could be moved 
from their views, but there was 
a sort of general agreement 
that it would be useful to have 
an idea of the number of houses 
in the State, and he fastened 
on this as a compromise. He 
wrote to the Chief that there 
had clearly been a misappre- 
hension about the object of the 
census. The Chief's list of 
houses merely recorded the 
taxpayers. The census had 
nothing to do with taxes. It 
would be interesting in another 
ten years’ time to see what the 
result of peace and prosperity 
was on the increase of the 
population. The Chief was an 
enlightened ruler in charge of 
a State which was enlightened 
compared with those on the 
borders of the province. The 
Commissioner would therefore 
ask him to conduct the count- 
ing of his people in his own 
way, through his own officers ; 
but in order to assist him with 
advice a small number of enu- 
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merators would be sent who 
would check the State figures, 
while they themselves would be 
under the charge of a British 
officer, who would be close at 
hand and ready to give any 
further information that might 
be required. This officer would 
also be able to give assistance 
in the identification of bad 
characters, so many of whom 
were giving trouble on both 
sides of the border. 

After this there was a dead 
silence for a good many weeks. 
The Commissioner looked upon 
the whole affair as settled. The 
Chief and his Ministers devised 
daily new schemes for throw- 
ing dust in the eyes of the 
census clerks, and were not 
long satisfied with any of 
them. The Royal Secretary 
sent out secret notices to all 
the miscellaneous riff-raff who 
contributed to his income, and 
there was a general feeling of 
uneasiness throughout the whole 
community. 

Then suddenly an express 
messenger came in from the 
frontier to say that a force of 
many hundred men had entered 
the State and was marching 
on the capital. There was an 
immediate hurry-skurry every- 
where, Householders began 
burying their possessions under 
the house, or in the back- 
garden. Headmen of villages 
came in breathless to ask for 
orders. The Palace guard 
wandered aimlessly all over 
the town with their guns on 
their shoulders, and took free 
supplies from any shop they 
came across to justify their 
action to themselves. The 
Ministers remained in perma- 
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nent session in the palace. The 
Palace women went off in a 
body to the hills to a place 
occasionally used during the 
hot weather, and the Royal 
Secretary made arrangements 
for immediate flight, if it should 
appear necessary. 

Then two days later a mess- 
enger came in with a letter 
from the Commissioner. It 
announced that in a few days 
the census party would reach 
Tiger-town. It had not been 
found possible to send more 
than six enumerators, there 
was such a demand for them 
in other parts of the Division, 
but the Assistant Commissioner 
in charge of the party had an 
escort of five mounted men, 
which would enable him to 
move about rapidly and super- 
vise operations wherever the 
Chief might think that it was 
necessary. The census forms 
were rather bulky, and in order 
that the Chief might be able 
to keep copies for record in his 
own archives, five cartloads 
had been sent. This, with the 
baggage of the clerks, made up 
a party of fifty or sixty men, 
and as the feeding of these 
might be inconvenient in some 
parts of the State, some cart- 
loads of rations had been added. 
The Commissioner, however, 
hoped that the Chief would 
arrange for supplies wherever 
it was possible, and he was 
requested to see that these 
were always paid for and a 
receipt given, The actual enu- 
meration should be made on 
the. last day of the moon, but 
preliminary figures might be 
collected, and the clerks and 
the British officer would occupy 
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themselves during the next 
three weeks in instructing the 
Chief’s enumerators. The 
census clerks might with ad- 
vantage be sent to different 
centres in the State, but this 
was a matter which he would 
leave for decision to the Chief 
and the British Assistant Com- 
missioner. 

The census party arrived the 
same afternoon. The Commis- 
sioner’s express messenger had 
loitered at some local festival 
in British territory, and had 
been so dismayed at the per- 
turbation in Tiger-town State 
that he thought it safest not 
to arrive too long before the 
convoy itself, which had started 
five days after him. 

Anything might have hap- 
pened, if it had not been for 
the chance action of the 
Assistant Commissioner. He 
was a Central India Horse 
man, recently appointed to 
the Commission and overflow- 
ing with energy. This took 
the form of riding huge dis- 
tances at the greatest possible 
pace that the bridle - paths 
permitted. He called it em- 
pire-building, and said that it 
was of the greatest possible 
importance to show British 
power everywhere, and as 
often and rapidly as possible. 
Incidentally he found it quite 
profitable; for his travelling 
allowance was calculated by 
mileage, and when a man 
once gets the idea that mile- 
age means work, it becomes a 
mania with him. He chafed 
desperately at having to keep 
with the carts; and he could 
do nothing else, for he had 
only foot guides. But when 
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he found village after village 
deserted, and caught occasional 
glimpses of people disappear- 
ing into the jungle, he de- 
termined to ride on ahead to 
see what was the matter. 
The road was a straight one, 
and consequently he arrived 
not long after the runner 
with the letter, and dis- 
mounted at the Palace while 
the Chief and his Ministers 
were still engaged in agitated 
and futile discussion. 

The Chief was quite pre- 
pared to make a bolt of it 
into the inner apartments; but 
before he had time to do any- 
thing the Assistant Commis- 
sioner was shaking him by 
the hand, asking him how he 
was, and apologising for the 
abruptness of his appearance, 
and the fact that he was 
only wearing khaki dress. 
“Afraid you consider this 
census @ fearful worry, Chief,” 
he ran on. “So do I; s0 
does everybody. But it’s got 
to be done. Only there are 
some ways of doing it easier 
than others. J’ll put your 
clerks up to it to-morrow or 
next day. The best way is 
really to leave it all to the 
village headmen. Most of them 
ought to be able to write it all 
down out of their own heads. 
Anyhow, there is no need for 
you to worry about it. I am 
afraid your subjects think it 
is something quite terrible. 
But I'll put it all right for 
you. Meanwhile, you might 
just let me know where you 
would like us to camp. We'll 
be here off and on for three 
weeks or so, so the bazaar 
will not be a good place. We 
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should disturb the selling too 
much; and it’s a smelling 
neighbourhood, as an ordinary 
thing. You haven’t got a 
deserted monastery, have you? 
Or a row of zayats? Two or 
three rest-sheds would do. The 
cartmen will sleep in their carts, 
of course; and there are only 
about twenty or thirty others, 
We didn’t bring any tents,” 

“We heard you had many 
hundred men, with cannor: 
and guns,” said the Chief, 
slightly staggered by the vol- 
ubility of the Wundauk. “I 
think you had better camp in 
the paddy- fields west of the 
town.” 

“That’s absurd. There are 
only the clerks and their ser- 
vants, besides the five men 
outside. It would mean run- 
ning up shelters, and it’s not 
worth the trouble. Id better 
go and look round, if you 
will give me a man. Some- 
where not too far from the 
Palace would be convenient.” 

‘““We ourselves will come 
with you,” said the Chief, 
who thought it as well to 
keep an eye on so headlong 
a person, “The Ministers will 
come too,’—he looked round 
meaningly,—‘“and some ser- 
vice-men to keep back the 
people.” 

So a procession was formed, 
and, after a good deal of 
argument, some sheds round 
a pagoda, at the other side 
of the town from _ the 
Palace, were chosen. By 
this time the carts had begun 
to lumber in. The Burmese 
enumerators were all obtru- 
sively girt with revolver belts 
round their waists, some of the 
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weapons large and formidable- 
looking, and others dumpy 
“ bulldogs,” but otherwise there 
was no sign of an armed party, 
though all the cartmen had 
ancient firelocks. That was 
quite the usual thing in Tiger- 
town State, so the Chief was 
somewhat reassured, and the 
Assistant Commissioner in- 
sisted on walking back alone 
with him to the Palace. “A 
good place for game, your 
State, Chief,” he said; ‘I saw 
some deer two camps back. I 
should think there must be 
tiger. We'll soon get this 
census business fixed up. You 
mustn’t take it too seriously, 
and I might try a beat or two, 
if you'll get me the men.” 

“This is a poor State,” said 
the Chief; “we have many 
jungle beasts in it.” 

“That’s all right. Don’t 
you worry about this counting 
business. I am sure we shall 
get on splendidly.” 

Next day the Assistant Com- 
missioner took the six Burman 
enumerators to the Palace to 
introduce them to the Chief, 
and said they might as well 
start work with the State 
clerks and explain things. 

‘““We have no enumerators,” 
said the Chief; “such a thing 
has never been known in our 
State in the time of my father, 
my grandfather, and my an- 
cestors for many generations. 
We have never heard of such 


a thing.” 
“Oh, but it’s perfectly 
simple, All they’ve got to 


do is to write down the 
name of the head of the 
house, and his family, wives 
and children, and the ser- 
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vants, too, of course. All 
the houses you know, the 
service men’s and the destitute 
and everybody there is in the 
place—not merely the houses 
that pay taxes. And the 
monasteries too, the monks 
and the pupils, and the rest of 
them. It’s a job for the village 
headmen, really, as I told you. 
You get them all in and the 
Government enumerators will 
show them what to do, _ It will 
be the quickest way. Mean- 
while I'll have a ride round 
the country to get an idea of 
things.” 

This whirlwind way of doing 
business discomfited the Chief 
very much. He did not want 
the Assistant Commissioner to 
go riding round the country at 
all, but he was too slow of 
speech and thought to stop 
him, and the Wundauk was 
out of the Palace stockade 
before an objection occurred to 
the Chief. But he had a talk 
with the Burmese clerks, and 
they reassured him in the usual 


Oriental way. 
Meanwhile, however, the 
Royal Secretary had dis- 


covered that one of the enu- 
merators had been a constable 
in the Lower Burma town from 
which he had levanted with 
the post office takings. He 
knew the man quite well, and 
took himself off the moment he 
had made the discovery. But 
he was tortured by doubts as 
to whether he himself had been 
recognised. If he had been, 
there was an end of his State 
Secretaryship, and he did not 
know where to go to with Brit- 
ish districts all round about. So 
he resolved to arouse the Chief’s 
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alarms again. After dark he 
began: “Your Highness, I 
think the Wundauk is a very 
dangerous man. He pretends 
to be bluff and friendly, but he 
is really here to find out who 
is in the State. Did your 
Highness hear him say that 
the names of everybody in the 
State must be written down? 
When he discovers that Bo 
Hla and Aung Gyaw are here 
he will demand their arrest, or 
will arrest them himself, and 
he will fine your Highness’s 
State. He has galloped off to 
Pindalé where Aung Gyaw is 
now, but I had him warned 
last night, so it will be Aung 
Gyaw’s own fault if he is 
caught. But that is not all. 
One of the Burmese clerks is a 
policeman in disguise. I have 
seen him before in Lower 
Burma, and know him to be 
dangerous. Your Highness 
will remember him—the tall 
man tattooed with a mantra 
on the neck, with a slight 
stammer. I think it would be 
well to have him cleared away. 
It can easily be done without 
causing suspicion.” 

“Oh, you think that, do 
you?” said the Chief. “The 
Wundauk is certainly a very 
curious man. He talks to us 
as if he were a kind of elder 
brother, and had known us all 
his life. We must have them 
all watched, but it will not be 
easy to follow the Wundauk. 
He rides so fast, the Ministers 
tell me.” 

“The Wundauk does not 
matter so very much, If your 
Highness can get him plenty 
to shoot far far away, he will 
not eare for anything else. 


The Government pays him for 
riding, so he may not have 
time to ask questions. But 
the constable sits about in the 
bazaar all day, and talks to 
everybody. He will do much 
mischief. He does nothing 
but ask questions, and he will 
tell the Wundauk what he 
chooses.” 

The Chief grunted, and 
retired heavily to the inner 
rooms. The Royal Secretary 
went off very dissatisfied and 
uneasy. On his way home, at 
a corner, he suddenly came 
face to face with the very man 
he had been talking about. 

The ex-constable said, “ You 
are the Royal Secretary, aren’t 
you? A Lower Burma man, 
I think. I seem to have met 
you somewhere, but I cannot 
remember where.” The Sec- 
retary hurriedly denied ever 
having been in Lower Burma. 
He was a Mandalay man, who 
came to Tiger-town with the 
Burmese Governor, and re- 
mained behind when that 
official left the State. 

“You don’t talk like a Man- 
dalay man,” said the Burman, 
“but, look here, there is a lot 
of money to be made in Tiger- 
town. There are big rewards 
on half a dozen or more dacoit- 
bos. If you give me good in- 
formation you shall have some 
of it.” Just then footsteps 
were heard approaching, and 
the enumerator said: “Meet 
me to-morrow in the bazaar. 
It will be worth your while,” 
and went off. 

The Royal Secretary was 
now in desperation. He was 
convinced the man knew him 
and only wanted to make use 
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of him before denouncing and 
arresting him, so the same 
night he rode off to the village 
where the dacoit Aung Gyaw 
was in hiding. 

The day but one afterwards, 
the British officer, on the sug- 
gestion of the Royal Secretary, 
made a particularly long ex- 
cursion, @ chukker he called 
it, and made arrangements for 
sleeping the night at a place 
some fifteen miles from the 
capital. The chance was too 
good a one to be lost. One of 
Aung Gyaw’s men came in 
after dark and crept in below 
the shed where the census 
party was sleeping. About one 
in the morning he fired a hand- 
ful of nails and bits of lead and 
iron between the planks into 
the body of the man sleeping 
above. It was the wrong man, 
but that did not matter. There 
was a silence of two seconds, 
and then a tremendous outcry 
from the shed. All the clerks 
were shouting at once, and 
several of them fired revolver- 
shots at random into the dark. 
In a minute or two these were 
echoed by guns fired in the 
Palace stockade, and even in 
the town. The census clerks 
were scared out of their senses. 
After a hurried consultation 
they saddled their ponies and 
rode off by the nearest gate, 
leaving the dead man behind. 

By chance more than any- 
thing else they met the British 
officer and his guard just start- 
ing at daybreak for the capital. 
They informed him that the 
whole town had risen without 
warning and attacked them. 
They made the best defence 
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they could and fought their 
way out, leaving one man dead. 
The ex-constable declared that 
he had seen Bo Hla and other 
noted desperadoes among the 
attackers, and that there were 
several hundreds of them. 

The Assistant Commissioner 
had nothing but an express 
rifle with him, and had shot 
most of his cartridges away. 
The escort had no more ammu- 
nition than what was in their 
pouches. So they all rode off 
for the nearest point of the 
frontier, which happened to be 
the B district. 

News was telegraphed off to 
headquarters that Tiger-town 
State had risen in revolt. A 
brigade was hurriedly made up 
for service, but meanwhile the 
Deputy Commissioner of B 
went off with a hundred men 
to reconnoitre, and, if possible, 
recover the baggage. He found 
the villages empty the whole 
way, and when he reached the 
capital that was deserted too. 
The Chief had made off for his 
hill-fort. The Deputy Com- 
missioner followed him up 
slowly, pending the arrival of 
the expeditionary force, but 
the Chief continued his flight, 
and eventually made off 
through some thinly inhabited 
country to the Kachin Hills, 
and so into China. The 
brigade duly arrived, but found 
nothing to do and no one to 
treat with. Tiger-town was 
declared to be formally annexed 
and to have become British- 
administered territory. There 
was no census held. That had 
to wait till the next decennial 
term came round, 
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WATCHMAN! What of the 
night? <A restless night, with 
gusts of wind booming up from 
nowhere so suddenly and so 
briefly that it seems as if 
a great cathedral door were 
opening intermittently, and let- 
ting the gale rush in amongst 
the craggy naves and aisles 
of the kopjes. Clang! the 
door is to again; a million 
little echoes remaining behind 
in the suddenly restored quiet, 
whinny faintly up amongst the 
pinnacles and rustle over the 
floors. Never still, this night, 
though between the blasts the 
heart of all the Universe seems 
to have stopped beating, so 
utter is the hush. But the 


flattened grass and the strained 


mimosa bough straighten them- 
selves again with a subdued 
crackle, far down in the valley 
the sound of the swollen spruit 
growls up once more like the 
roll of a distant train, and 
ahead, deep in the very bosom 
of the night, fifty leagues of 
grass, a hundred hills, a thou- 
sand kloofs, all Africa, seems 
to be settling down to rest 
again, with countless hum- 
mings eddying in the wake 
of that last rush of wind. 
An unhappy thing is Night, 
the tragedy of the drama of 
Nature. Has any one ever 
beheld it coming on without 
sadness, or awaked in the 
midst of it without alarm? 
Every man at some time has 
had his soul buried in Night 


for a moment, maybe on a 
ship at sea, or down in a 
wooded valley, or even in the 
empty street of a sleeping 
city, and when he has dug it 
up again has found it lapped 
in something very much more 
like horror than Peace, 

On this particular gusty 
night ten thousand men, near- 
ly all asleep, a few dead, lay 
in open order, sprinkled out 
at regular intervals along the 
ridge of a mountain. Both 
dead and alive, sleeping and 
waking, lay as still as a row 
of corbels along a Gothic para- 
pet, and almost as grotesque, 
for both the sleeps of civilised 
men are particularly hideous in 
face and attitude, Did Homer's 
sightless eyes close in slumber 
with that imbecile droop at 
the angles; and slaughtered 
Hector, did he drop with the 
leer and contortion of a clown 
at the circus? So these ten 
thousand slept and grew cold 
amongst the stones, the aerial 
shouting and the sudden stabs 
of calm equally unnoticed. The 
dead stiffened like drying plas- 
ter, each in the pose in which 
he had been struck down. 
The living were scarcely more 
motionless; only their flesh 
crept and shuddered at the 
sticky touch of damp under- 
clothing, of steaming boots 
and socks, things which take 
the courage from a man more 
surely than the bursting of 4 
shell. Beside each lay a rifle 
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so rusty that it looked fitter 
for the scrap-heap of a marine 
store dealer than the field of 
battle. For this was a battle 
in the New Style, and these 
ten thousand unclean sleepers 
were fighting as certainly as 
if they had been swinging the 
bayonet and blaspheming body 
to body with the enemy, in- 
stead of snoring and sighing 
five hundred black yards away 
from him down below the ridge 
line. It was a battle, and not 
a first-nighter either. Five 
days ago there had been a 
march from a sunny, mimosa- 
scented camp somewhere in the 
Elysian Fields,—a march so 
sudden that the officers ran to 
parade with their breast-pockets 
bulging with the letters of the 
just arrived mail, and read 
them with bent heads when 
the march began, stumbling 
out of step at the heads of 
their companies, to the ex- 
treme annoyance of the leading 
sections of fours, the men of 
which winked at each other 
when the Captain grew so 
dreamy over a certain fat 
manuscript, filling many leaf- 
lets of pale blue linen paper, 
—so dreamy that he held an 
unlighted match to an unfilled 
pipe, and thereafter smoked 
nothing for an hour as he 
strode along. 

But soon dreams and wink- 
ing alike had fled, with all 
other pleasant things, from the 
line of march. Heat and dust 
came instead, and the agonies 
of fatigue and thirst, the tor- 
ment of heavy straps and 
buckles grating, grating, grat- 
ing interminably against the 
same sore inches of flesh, the 
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blow of hard boots against the 
same aching toe, the pressure 
of the helmet upon the same 
throbbing spot on the temples. 
The sun rose higher and hotter, 
piercing like a fiery sword the 
fog of dust which enveloped 
the column. The maize crack- 
led like green flames on either 
side of the track; the open 
veld beyond glared fiercely, 
burning through the rough 
boots as if it hid a furnace; 
the dry river-beds sent up 
eddies of scorehing sand, 
though there was no wind, 
and the dancing whorls seemed 
to contain their own motive 
power; the tops of the kopjes 
stared pitilessly out over the 
burning air, which, shimmering 
up from the kloofs below, made 
their granite bulk tremble like 
shaken gauze. It had been 
a long and evil march, which 
had dragged the army, sick 
with exhaustion, to the under- 
features of the mountains 
which, seen from the camping- 
ground, had seemed so smoothly 
blue and sheer. Here they 
were, close ahead, not blue any 
more, but brown and scarred ; 
no longer sheer, but leaning in 
terraces back from the muddle 
of forested hillocks which 
tossed about their feet. It was 
amongst this tumble of trees 
and gullies that the cavalry 
advance-guard had first run 
into the enemy, when the in- 
fantry was still some miles 
behind. Starting with a sort 
of firework splutter from here, 
there, anywhere, out of the 
jungle, the shooting had 
gradually developed into a 
steady tattoo, swelling as it 
receded before the persistent 
Z 
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skirmishing of the now dis- 
mounted troopers, until a for- 
midable unison, rolling across 
three miles of front, disclosed 
the first tier of a hostile 
position which stepped, in a 
series of shelves, up to the 
crest-line showing black and 
ragged against the steel-blue 
sky. As evening fell, and the 
firing, dying with the light, 
began to dance in runnels of 
red sparks from the mountain 
shadows, the army shook itself 
out into battle formation 
across the heated plain below. 
A weary job this, after a long 
march, imposing more stum- 
bling miles on the troops who 
had to form the extended flanks. 
Night was far spent when the 
last of them, struggling over 
dark and broken country, 
had reached their positions. 
Drenched with sweat, throb- 
bing with fatigue and faint 
with hunger, the silent men 
flung themselves down with a 
clatter, the majority too weary 
even to lighten their haver- 
sacks of the bread and beef 
which, wrapped in dirty paper, 
had joggled all day, in tune 


with their steps, amongst 
pipes, tobacco, rags, spare 
socks, and old letters, the 


precious, uncleanly litter which 
takes the place of home with 
soldiers in the field. Then a 
few short hours of silence, in 
which the sweat cooled to a 
bitter chill, the boots hardened 
on the blistered feet, and every 
little fold of clothing became a 
ragged file. For all the still- 
ness there is little sleep in a 
bivouac under arms after the 
first hour or so. One by one 
the men are awakened by the 
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cold, and though they lie ag 


motionless as before, many 
wide, troubled eyes, like those 
of a suffering animal, will look 
into yours should you steal 
down the prone ranks by the 
light of the moon or lantern, 
It is a relief when, an hour 
before dawn, there is a general 
rousing, though it is an op- 
pressed and furtive return to 
life that of an army which has 
not slept well in the presenee 
of the enemy. There is a 
strict order abroad — “No 
noise ”—but it is unnecessary. 
Few wish to talk; there is 
a little quiet munching of 
the bread and. beef, a 
little stir and stumbling as 
the “orderly men” return, each 
festooned with a score of his 
comrades’ water-bottles which 
he has filled at a neighbour- 
ing trickle, a little more stir as 
the soldiers fall in; a subdued 
“numbering off,” raised a semi- 
tone here and there by the 
blunderings of the inevitable 
softy whom half a century of 
campaigning would never teach 
his place in the ranks or his 
number when he gets there. 
Just as dawn breaks in a slit 
of peacock-blue over the black 
ridges ahead, the army is 
ready for battle, and the battle 
begins. It begins with a 
scattered, crackling advance 
through the tangled under- 
features below the mountain, 
through which the men fight 
their way like beaters in 
a pheasant cover, bursting 
through the thickets, whipped 
by twigs and torn by thorns, 
falling into ditches and hollows, 
clambering up sudden hillocks 
and brambly banks, bumping 
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into trees, sometimes actually 
held immovable, in spite of 
their struggles, in the grip of a 
knot of creepers, whilst leaves 
and twigs spin and whistle, 
and trunks and branches thud 
and drum at the lashing blows 
of a sleet of bullets falling 
steeply. Some invisible field- 
guns open rapidly upon the 
brakes, the trees strip under 
the shrapnel as if shredded 
by fire, hurricanes seem to 
whirl their woody fragments 
into the quiet air, whilst 
blazing fireballs in the shape 
of “common -shell” pounce 
screaming into the bushes and 
rend them with a thousand 
red-hot splinters. Not many 
men are hit, for the attack is 
as invisible as the defence, but 
those who are struck fall un- 
happily enough, headlong into 
brambly holes, or hanging like 
drying clothes over bushes too 
stiff to let them through. It 
is impossible to see more than 
a yard or two on either side, 
and it can only be conjectured 
who has just howled like a 
whipped dog somewhere on the 
right of the company, or who 
it is has been left, sobbing 
and retching in a little over- 
grown pit behind the centre. 
The stretcher-bearers, blunder- 
ing along in rear, listen intently 
for such sounds amidst the 
uproar, and often circle labori- 
ously more than once around 
the lair of a sufferer before they 
find him, or what is left of him. 
They have many strange ex- 
periences these chiffoniers of 
the field. One pair, stooping 
to lift a crumpled figure, find 
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themselves suddenly attacked 
with demoniac strength and 
ferocity by a creature with 
nothing human about it but its 
clothes, a creature which after a 
short and brutal struggle with 
its benefactors falls headlong 
to the ground again, and with 
a long howl, dies.1 Another 
couple, who are just bringing 
their burden into the field 
hospital, grumble audibly at 
the waste of their long and 
dangerous tramp from the 
front, when a spent bullet, 
dropping perpendicularly from 
a great height, perforates the 
exact centre of their patient’s 
forehead with no more sound 
than a pencil thrust into 
bread.! 

Meanwhile the enemy 
having yielded up, as he had 
always intended, the skirts of 
his position, or “line of ob- 
servation,” has coagulated on 
the real crest, or “line of re- 
sistance,” and will budge no 
farther. It is curious to watch 
the invariable effect of this in 
a widespread battle. Advanc- 
ing against a retreating foe, 
when prolonged over many 
hours, becomes so much a 
habit that only the most ter- 
rible challenge will often 
bring the attacking force to 
the halt; and this not from 
enthusiasm, for there is 
mighty little of that in the 
presence of the small - bore 
bullet, but from the careless- 
ness or callousness induced by 
fatigue. The consequence is 
that from out of a line of 
attack, “brought to” and 
thickening before a standing 





1 A fact. 
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enemy, there are sure to be a 
number of disconnected and 
spasmodic little rushes forward, 
made usually by fresh arrivals, 
which in a few moments may 
easily double the casualties of 
the day. In fact, a general 
in such a position, with whom 
all has hitherto being going 
well, will do well to prepare 
his soul for one or two little 
tragedies towards evening, 
such as &@ company or two cut 
up or “missing,” or a battalion 
getting itself into such a fix 
that, there being such things 
as evening papers, the whole of 
his tactics for to-morrow must 
be altered to rescue the cast- 
aways. Such incidents had 
not been wanting in the action 
sketched above. There was 
scarcely a regiment but had 
quite a number of men and 
officers unaccountably absentee, 
supposed to have gone for- 
ward in the gathering dark- 
ness, but not unaccountably 
invisible to the patrols which 
could only crawl a little ahead 
flat on their stomachs, in ex- 
treme danger from the rifles 
of both sides. Such meagre 
reports as came in were very 
little comforting. ‘“’Ave found 
Lootenant Smith, sir; I knowd 
*im by ’is ring.” —“ Beg pardon, 
sir, the ’ole of my section, 
sir, is lyin’, most of ’em 
wounded, close up agin’ the 
enemy’s trench; they wants 
to know what is the orders, 
sir.” Even when the main 
body sinks to silence for the 
night, shoulder to shoulder on 
the bare ground, there is quite 
a bustle out in the gloom in 
front of them. Single shots, 
single bursts of shots, faint 


calls, the clink and sparks of 
boots on stones, the rustle of 
creeping forms, the yellow wink 
of a match lighted and instantly 
extinguished, every now and 
then, one would swear it, a 
sob, once and again a shriek; 
oceasionally, too, a general 
alarm, caused by the stumble 
of a sentry, by the startled 
shout of a dreaming soldier, by 
the blundering appearance of a 
knot of stragglers, by nothing 
at all. Once there is a regular 
turmoil, which only just stops 
short of a panic. Down the 
slope, amongst the silent biv- 
ouacs of the supports and re- 
serves, @ span of sixteen oxen, 
their drivers either killed or 
bolted, have been standing 
harnessed to their waggon for 
hours, pathetic, patient, and 
motionless, as is their wont, 
but with terror slowly mant- 
ling to a whirlwind in their 
dull heads. Suddenly they 
give way; without a sign of 
warning, as if lashed by a 
single fierce whip-stroke, the 
great team bounds forward in 
unison, and with a roar of fear 
thunders away over the acres 
of sleeping men, the ponder- 
ous waggon bounding behind, 
splintering against every 
boulder, and flinging on every 
side fragments of itself and its 
load. Scarcely less in unison 
the startled troops leap to their 
feet, many still asleep as they 
spring. There are shouts of 
“the enemy!” Piercing yells 
arise from some who are run 
over; others, rushing as they 
think from the track of the 
peril, either rush into it or 
spread confusion amongst 
their comrades. For twenty 
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minutes the whole valley 
seethes with disorder, during 
which the troops of the front 
line lie apprehensively to their 
arms, fearing that they are 
surrounded ; whilst the offend- 
ing waggon, hurling itself at 
length into a water - course, 
comes to rest in a hideous 
welter of splinters and mangled 
beasts. 

All the above narration, so 
large a slice of a “short story,” 
would be very bad art had it, 
as it would seem, nothing to 
do with Patrick Brade. But 
as &@ matter of fact it had 
much to do with that private 
soldier of the West Mayo 
Regiment, for, as with the 
stampeding oxen, these events 
were rapidly producing a 
crisis in his soul, 

The West Mayos, a battalion 
composed almost entirely of 
excitable youngsters driven 
from their native bogs by 
want and what they deemed 
oppression, shared in double 
measure every ill, as they 
would have similarly magni- 
fied every success, of the force 
of which they were a unit. 
And there was, as has been 
seen, much ill. The nerves 
and bodies, even of the im- 
perturbable south British 
regiments, the Warmshires and 
the Royal Arables, for in- 
stance, were at the verge of 
endurance. Apart from the 
discomforts, the alarums and 
excursions, there was a feel- 
ing abroad that the “show 
was being badly run,” and 
this is even more depressing 
than fear or starvation to 
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soldiers who have almost to 
a man passed the Fifth Stan- 
dard of the State Schools, 
Another warning, therefore, 
to the General Officer of to- 
day. Let him remember that 
his men are thinking, half- 
bakedly thinking, scrutinising 
him and his operations by the 
dim light of primary educa- 
tion, weighing their own 
chances in the wavering 
balance of each moment, and 
casting up their own value 
by the faked assessment of 
their local Cleon. Let him 
therefore be very wary of his 
troops, not in the heat of the 
fight — for there, please the 
Lord, the smeary veneer will 
melt and vanish as of yore, 
revealing the man beneath— 
but in the exhausting intervals 
between fights, when efficiency 
burns low, and there is time 
for what in the rank - and- 
file of humanity passes for 
“thought.” Here was such 
an occasion, and the West 
Mayos, as has been said, from 
constitutional causes, were in 
rather worse mental fettle 
than any other corps, the 
dullest of which lay somewhat 
desponding and _ distrustful 
along the windy ridges. And 
by far the unhappiest man in 
the West Mayo was this same 
Patrick Brade. Naturally of 
fierce and gloomy temper, a 
Kelt ruined by generations of 
intemperance, suffering, and 
political anger amounting al- 
most to madness, he had at 
this juncture additional reason 
for being at his worst. Secret- 
ly sympathising with the en- 
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emy because they were the 
enemy, he hated the war; he 
hated the discipline, the en- 
forced obedience to orders 
which brought but danger 
and discomfort to himself,—in 
short, there was nothing con- 
nected with military service 
which he did not hate. But 
most of all he hated his own 
Captain, one Maguire of Balla- 
clanish, and this for a variety 
of reasons. In the first place, 
Maguire was the son of the 
agent to whom Brade’s family 
had for forty years owed their 
agrarian grudges, until a bullet 
from behind a wall had laid 
the stern old man low. The 
boy Maguire had been his 
father’s usual companion on 
his rides and drives about the 
wild west Irish estate, the 
spectator, and, in the eyes of 
the peasantry, part author 
by inheritance, of their woes. 
But apart from this, Maguire 
was undoubtedly a bad officer. 
Of ungovernable temper, ill 
brought up and unversed in 
the restraints of a gentleman, 
in barracks he harassed his 
men with nagging, in the field 
confused them by Bull of 
Bashan orders, and angered 
them by vituperations ad- 
dressed by name, than which 
private soldiers hold no insult 
more grievous. And none had 
been more often the target of 
the officer’s bolts than Brade, 
whose natural stupidity con- 
spiring with his lack of zeal 
led him invariably to misin- 
terpret orders which were, in 
truth, usually obscurely de- 
livered by Maguire, under the 
common delusion that plans so 
clear to himself, their deviser, 
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must be patent to all who had 
to carry them out. Brade, in 
fact, had become his Captain’s 
butt, and thence, by a process 
of devolution frequent enough 
in such cases, the butt of any 
one who desired to rid himself 
safely of either a joke or a 
curse. For the man was no 
hero, Bodies created in an 
orgy of overproof spirits, and 
thereafter nurtured mainly on 
inferior potatoes, are not the 
chosen dwelling-places of val- 
our. And a bully or a practical 
joker was all the safer with 
Brade, because the latter 
had long since come to 
assign every insult or act 
of oppression not to its im- 
mediate or momentary author, 
but to Maguire. Gradually, in 
fact, the thought had shaped 
itself in Brade’s mind that 
were his captain to be cut off, 
the troubles of which he was 
the root would necessarily 
vanish with him. This idea 
had existed only in general 
form as a consummation 
ardently to be desired, until 
on this very day the Devil, 
keen watcher for the souls of 
men, had shot a startling hint 
which in an instant found its 
mark. It had happened that 
during the skirmishing a rifle 
accidentally let off by a stum- 
bling soldier had sent a bullet 
screaming close past the cheek 
of Maguire, who was leading— 
se close that it stroked the soft 
flesh like a feather as it passed. 
The incident had been ob- 
served but by three persons,— 
by the horror-struck offender 
himself, of course by Maguire, 
whose volley of abuse went far 
to banish the shooter’s regret, 
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and by Brade. Even in that 
resounding din, a suffocating 
silence seemed to fall upon the 
scene. The blazing sunshine, 
the khaki figures, the crack- 
ling mimosas, the dusty belch- 
ing of the shrapnel, all faded 
in an instant from his gaze, 
and in their place appeared 
a pallid, moonlight night, 
a jagged-topped stone wall 
bounding a country road, a 
knot of cowering figures, and 
finally the form of an old, 
white-bearded man _ toppling 
sideways from a shying horse. 
Why not? As the father had 
fallen, so let the son fall, a 
victim of his victims. Twice 
Brade’s rifle went to his shoul- 
der and peeped through the 
scrub, twice the sights wobbled 
on the officer’s back between 
the collar and the brown-belted 
waist ; twice it fell again, shak- 
ing so violently that the sling- 
rings rattled against the hard 
walnut. Murder, mainly be- 
cause of the definiteness of it, 
is a terrible job to a man who 
has never in his life performed 
a single complete, decisive, and 
irrevocable action, one with no 
single loophole or might-have- 
been about it. Besides, a miss 
or a@ wounding shot would be 
fatal, even a kill might recoil 
on his own head. The thickets 
were full of men; had he been 
noticed? Murphy, blundering 
up alongside, certainly looked 
queerly at him, and there was 
an ominous sound in the Col- 
our - Sergeant’s “Now, Brade, 
get on!” and a terrible feeling 
in his heavy hand as the 
N.C.0., passing along the 
company to beat up the lag- 
gards, pushed him for an in- 
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stant by the shoulder. Brade 
ventured no more that day, 
though his eyes were seldom 
off Maguire. After a time the 
officer’s broad back seemed to 
become the only object in the 
field for him. He could have 
sworn that a painted target, 
like that at the 200 yards 
practice - butt, appeared on 
it, with outer and inner rings 
complete, and a little black 
three-inch bull’s-eye just in the 
hollow between the shoulders. 
Brade was a good shot ; he had 
often reeled off his “possible” 
at just such a mark. He felt 
he could not miss it; if only 
he dared! But he only gazed, 
and at nightfall lay down with 
his brain on fire. He slept not 
at all, unless that were sleep 
in which his eyes stared in- 
cessantly along a dark tube a 
hundred yards long at a round 
black spot which every now 
and then turned white as the 
marker’s disc covered it, sig- 
nalling “a bull!” He could 
not miss. He scarcely heard 
the singing gusts. During the 
alarm caused by the stamped- 
ing waggon he was almost the 
only man of the force who 
remained on the ground. Only 
once did he start, and that was 
when, in the quiet succeeding 
the turmoil, Maguire’s rough 
voice rose in abuse as he 
herded his scattered company 
together. The bull’s-eye be- 
came bigger, the long tube 
longer. He could not miss; 
nor would he. 

Dawn, usually the quietest 
moment of a battlefield, is also 
the most intense, for much 
may have happened in the 
night, and both sides are sure 
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to have been waiting for it, to 
peer warily at the other’s dis- 
positions. So peering, the 
scouts of the attack suddenly 
discovered a band of the enemy 
who, having mistimed the day- 
light as they stole forward 
to reconnoitre, dared not fall 
back, but lay pressed to the 
ground amongst the rocks 
close in front. As usual, their 
numbers were much exagger- 
ated, and a somewhat alarming 
report reached the brigadier as 
he was about to attempt his 
morning wash in a disused 
beef-tin. 

Very soon a staff-officer, his 
horse’s hoofs striking fireworks 
in the half light, galloped up 
to the foot of the West Mayos’ 
crest-line, and inquired for the 
Colonel. ‘Good morning, sir ; 
@ nice morning. The West 
Mayos will charge, sir!” The 
Colonel is taken by surprise. 


Charging, unseen by him since 
"78, had been completely ban- 
ished from his philosophy in 


this sneaky, crawling cam- 
paign. He did not quite know 
how to set about it,—whether 
merely to “pass the word,” or 
to hurl himself, shouting, at 
the head of his men, sword in 
hand, pointing to victory or 
Westminster Abbey. The lat- 
ter seemed in that silence a 
too noisy, eke too “gallery” 
thing to do; too like a picture 
withal, and too unlike Colonel 
the Honourable Dennis Byrne 
of the Land and Sea Services 
Club, Pall Mall. So he passed 
the word to the Adjutant, who, 
equally posed, did his best to 
distribute it amongst as many 
of the Captains of the front 
line as he could reach. He 
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omitted, however, to say what 
was to be charged, and, as few 
had been made aware of the 
proximity of the enemy, the 
result was merely a ragged, 
unenthusiastic, silent run for- 
ward by perhaps 150 men out 
of the whole line lying along 
the crest. 

Nothing particular being in 
sight the advance soon hesi- 
tated, then stopped, and the 
men dropped to earth in the 
open. Now the enemy, who, 
pressed flat as flounders to 
the earth, had been momen- 
tarily expecting an overwhelm- 
ing onrush, in their relief 
at this meagre display did 
a foolish thing. They opened 
fire on the exposed detach- 
ment, and in an instant the 
charm was broken. A yell 
of “Charge!” “Charge!” 
“Charge!” broke from the 
silent main body behind. 

A thousand yellow helmets 
bounced up against the sky, 
and, like a pack of wolves, the 
Irish came storming across the 
flat, poured over both friendly 
and hostile detachments, and 
rolled on howling straight for 
the enemy’s mainwork behind. 
For a space the trenches, taken 
by surprise, were silent; then 
a crack like the rending of a 
cliff burst in the faces of the 
assault. The irregular line, 
gapped by losses, splintered 
and checked before it, and 
began to drift about in groups, 
some sideways, some forward, 
the men shooting incessantly 
whichever waythey ran. In the 
van, shouting fiercely, strode 
Maguire, a noble figure. He 
was almost alone, for he had 
far outstripped all of his more 
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heavily weighted men—all but 
one. Close behind him scuttled 
a bent, bobbing figure. It was 
Brade, and had there been in 
that pandemonium any one to 
note, it would have appeared 
marvellous how he kept pace 
with his officer, seeing that he 
continually dropped on the 
knee to fire a shot—a shot 
not snapped wildly as _ the 
others were doing, but care- 
fully sighted. Had there, again, 
been any to hear, the great 
sob which followed each dis- 
charge would have had a 
peculiar sound, even in a scene 
where most men make strange 
noises. 

To himself Brade seemed 
still to be asleep, He was con- 
scious of nothing about him 
save a neat round target seen 
through a V-shaped slip of 
blued steel, and, as in dreams, 
everything seemed powerless 
and worrying. His bullets must 
be made of dough, his powder 
of sawdust, for the little bull’s- 
eye seemed strangely hard to 
hit. Would Maguire never 
drop? Ah! the back -sight 
had shifted, he was shooting 
too high. Another round,— 
the officer flung up his arms 
with a scream and fell forward 
on his face, a kick or two like 
that of a swimmer, and he 
stirred no more. And Brade, 
too, flinging away his rifle, 
sank to the ground, babbling 
and shuddering like a demented 
child. Soon after silence fell 
upon the field, for the enemy, 
not waiting for close quarters, 
had evacuated their position, 
and were already invisible 
when the troops jumped like 
hurdlers the earthen 
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parapet and down into the 
messy, smelly drain, such as a 
trench soon becomes under fire. 
In the wake of the assault 
the stretcher-bearers began to 
wander about, and it was not 
long before Brade’s twitching 
body attracted the attention of 
@ pair of them, The man, 
pressed face downwards, grip- 
ping at the earth with his nails, 
showed all the signs of one badly 
wounded, and the bearers, de- 
positing their litter beside him, 
prepared to lift him in, paying 
little heed at first—for they 
were well used to such sounds— 
to his interminable muttering. 
When they gently turned him 
over to look for his hurt, hard- 
ened as they were to wrecked 
humanity, they started at the 
look on Brade’s face. But 
there was not a sign of blood, 
and the bearers began to think 
that they were wasting their 
time on one of those cases, not 
new to them, of men maddened 
by fear or fury at the crisis of 


an attack. ‘ Wot’s up!” they 
demanded, “I’ve got ’im, got 
"im, got ’im,” chattered Brade ; 


“ got im!” hesuddenly roared 
in their faces, “got ’im, I tell 
ye!” and he sprang to his feet, 
the bearers backing in alarm. 
“Got ’em, you mean,” growled 
one of them. “Got the 
D.T.’s, J should say. Got ’oo, 
you silly blighter?” “Why, 
Maguire, av coorse,” replied 
Brade in a puzzled voice; 
“phwat other should I get? 
I’ve shot ’im olane and clever 
between the shoulders, and 
there ’e lies.” The three men 
moved across to the body of 
the fallen officer. Sure enough, 
a terrible wound gaped in the 
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middle of the back, a wound 
more like the smash of a 
bayonet - thrust than the 
puncture of a small - bore 
bullet. “Yes, I’ve got ’im, 
sure,” muttered Brade, looking 
down on his work with a 
smile. With one accord the 
two bearers closed quietly on 
him and took him each by an 
arm. “What did yer down 
"im for?” asked one of them, 
“and in the Lord’s name what 
with. Yon was never the 
work of one of our snivellin’ 
bullets?” ‘ Because I hated 
him, and he me,” answered 
Brade steadily, “and the holy 
Saints themselves must have 
cast that bullet, for I swear 
twas but one out of me maga- 
zine.” 

The General ordered a drum- 
head court martial—not a 
usual nor a very wise thing 
to do, as a rule, for justice is 
about the only debt that is 
paid the better by leisurely 
liquidation. But the crime had 
got about the army like wild- 
fire, it was inconvenient to send 
the prisoner back along an in- 
secure line of communication 
to the distant base, and in any 
case Brade made not the least 
pretence of innocence. He was 
in due course condemned to 
death ; and just about the mo- 
ment when, during a truce two 
days later, his victim was being 
buried, he himself fell back 
riddled with a dozen bullets 
into his nameless grave behind 
the bivouacs. Since the deed 
he had shown not a _ trace 
either of contrition or fear. 
His last request had been for 
a pipe of tobacco, ‘“D’ye 
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think there will be tobacco in 
heaven?” he had asked of the 
corporal of his escort. “ What's 
that toyou? You’re not going 
there!” the N.C.O., a gentle- 
man ranker with a turn of wit, 
had neatly replied. 

Scarcely had the firing 
party—a dozen pale - faced 
youngsters, not one of whom 
but prayed that not every 
bullet had found its billet, so 
that he, at least, might think 
for the rest of his days that 
he had missed,—scarcely had 
they lowered their rifles, when 
an officer came galloping head- 
long from the front, violently 
reined in his horse, and flung 
himself from the saddle. “Is 
the man shot?” he shouted 
excitedly to the subaltern in 
charge of the execution. The 
young officer pointed silently 
to the empty ground, above 
which nothing but a boot pro- 
jected. ‘Good Lord!” groaned 
the newcomer. ‘“ He was inno- 
cent, he didn’t shoot Maguire. 
The surgeon up on the hill has 
been examining the dead before 
burial, passing ’em as qualified, 
you know, and he has discovered 
that poor old Maggie wasn’t 
hit from behind at all, but 
from the front—the fools might 
have known that a bullet only 
makes such an awful hole 
where it comes out! Besides, 
he has actually found the 
bullet in the poor chap’s 
clothes, and it isn’t our 
pattern at all, but one of the 
enemy’s; it lost all its way in 
his body, and just dropped 
clear! Oh! Thank the Lord 
I wasn’t a member of that 
Court Martial!” 
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IN QUEST OF A CURE. 


THE story of the following 
innocent adventures is the 
story of a “bend in the road.” 
For many a year I had lived 
in one small remote corner of 
Scotland, with no particular 
prospect of seeing much of the 
world beyond, and yet cherish- 
ing within me a spirit of 
adventure and exploration, in- 
herited, I should like to think, 
from a far-away ancestor who 
sailed the high seas as a 
buccaneer — and who (the 
doubtful character of his car- 
eer being delicately veiled by 
the mists of time) seems to 
have been a delightfully pic- 
turesque person. We, his de- 
scendants, would in our early 
youth have been proud to fol- 
low in the footsteps of such 
an ancestor, and buccaneering 
being confused in our minds 
with piracy, we longed to make 
our visionary enemies walk the 
narrow plank into a cold and 
preferably moonlit sea; we 
inherited roving instincts, and 
would fain have explored the 
Arctic for the North Pole, or 
hunted in the centre of Thibet 
for that rare sort of game, 
the Grand Llama ; but as these 
glowing deeds were, owing to 
the tyranny of circumstance, 
impossible for us, we explored 
instead the tiny paths in the 
birch-woods below our father’s 
manse, or warily pursued fugi- 
tive Covenanters among the 
small caves in a certain en- 
chanted mountain - side. In 
our own small way we had 


the spirit of Columbus. Yet 
in all the many years between 
then and the beginning of my 
tale I had seen, as I said, but 
little of the world. The 
familiar road of my life lay 
straight and level ahead, with 
no hint of new and unexplored 
country anywhere, till, sud- 
denly, there came a bend—an 
unpleasant bend —and then, 
when the bend was rounded, 
a@ new country. 

It all began in the month 
of April. The winter had been 
cold and wild and wet, and 
when I told the parish doctor 
that I ached from head to foot 
with rheumatism, he comforted 
me with the information that 
half the population ached along 
with me. 

“How would it do,” said I, 
“if Cathal and myself went 
on a bicycle tour to X 
to drink the waters?” 

The doctor thought it would 
do very well. There was no- 
thing like a change, after all, 
when one was out of sorts. 

Cathal was my youthful 
brother. In the seclusion of 
our paternal manse, surrounded 
by silent mountains, he was 
studying for the University 
Prelim. I went home and 
pointed out to him the advant- 
ages of a fortnight’s holiday, 
and secure in the unwonted 
possession of a five-pound note, 
I painted the joys that lay 
before us. Almost without a 
struggle Cathal succumbed. 

On the day appointed we 
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intended to start early, but 
some Fate attached to our 
family always prevents this 
ever-recurring aspiration from 
coming to anything. We had 
little packing to do. My 
fellow Gael who on the pier 
at Portree bewailed the loss 
of his “ portmanteau,” and was 
heard excitedly describing and 
defining it as “a small tin 
canister,’ had more luggage 
than we. It was the bicycles 
that gave us trouble from the 
outset, or, to be more accurate, 
it was one bicycle. As far as 
I remember, something hap- 
pened to a “nut.” At all 
events, Cathal spent the morn- 
ing in the village smithy, 
labouring with the help of the 
blacksmith to get the injured 
steed in order. It was three 
o'clock before we started, and 
after that we halted at the 
shoemaker’s to inquire for the 
address of his wife’s sister, who 
kept an excellent boarding- 
house at X His wife was 
curious as to our business at 
the Spa, and I confessed with 
reluctance to the twinges of 
rheumatism. With the arro- 
gance of the strong I despised 
such things, and there seemed 
something a little ridiculous in 
their connection with myself. 
“You might be as well to 
send a telegram to Susy,” said 
the shoemaker’s wife. “You 
might be late of arriving,” she 
added with prophetic genius. 
It was an exquisite spring 
day. To our right the sea was 
blue and shining, and to our 
left, beyond the brown heather- 
clad hills, the distant blue 
mountains rose into a blue sky. 
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Though it was the end of April 
the birch woods were still bare, 
but hardy green ferns were 
showing, and here and there in 
sheltered spots there were early 
primroses. To reach X—— 
we had seventy miles to go, 
and we meant to halt half-way 
and spend the night at the 
friendly manse of Carron. We 
were a little troubled by the 
reflection that we had sent 
no word of our intentions be- 
fore us, for though we had 
some acquaintance with the 
minister, he had _ recently 
married a lady from the south 
who might not yet be initiated 
into our easy-going Highland 
ways. However, it was no 
time for dark forebodings, and 
we rode gaily on. 

For the first ten miles or so 
all went well. It was pleasant 
riding along by the sea and 
clambering up and down the 
long tongues of land that, like 
ridges in a gigantic furrewed 
field, stretehed out into the 
Atlantic. Then of a sudden 
trouble came, There was a 
little ripping noise, and I saw 
a great jagged tear appear in 
the outer tyre of my front 
wheel. Cathal and I contem- 
plated it with dismay. We 
had nothing to mend it with, 
and we were twenty miles from 
our destination. We should 
pass no village on our way, 
nothing but an _ occasional 
shepherd’s house, and many 
miles farther on a little crofter 
township. 

‘Never mind,” said Cathal, 
whose spirits were seldom 
damped. “We'll tie it up 
with string.” He produced a 
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lengthy piece of stout twine 
from a capacious pocket and 
bound the tyre and wheel to- 
gether in much the same fashion 
that a fishing-rod is spliced. 
After that I went very well, 
and the only trouble was that 
it was now impossible to use a 
brake on the machine, and 
going down the steep winding 
hills I must either back-pedal 
or get off altogether. After the 
first twelve miles the road was 
new to both of us. Hitherto, on 
the rare oceasions on which we 
had visited Carron, it had been 
by sea. Night began to come 
on and we found ourselves in 
some difficulty, for I had no 
light and Cathal’s fine acetylene 
lamp refused to work, In vain 
he stopped at every sound of 
a tinkling burn and poured in 
water where water was re- 
quired. It would blaze cheer- 
fully for a few minutes and 
then flicker out again. We 
began to grow hungry and to 
meditate ruefully on the possi- 
bilities of arriving at Carron 
after the manse folk had gone 
to bed. In that case we must 
go to the inn, and we had no 
fancy for inns. 

We were now among the 
great Bens, and their huge 
masses rose awesomely about 
us, the road winding among 
them like a dim grey ribbon. 
It was just where the moun- 
tains seemed gloomiest and 
the way loneliest that a little 
company of dark figures came 
suddenly upon us carrying 
among them a coffin on a 
stretcher. They were taking 
it, no doubt, to some little 
house of mourning among the 
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hills, and next day there would 
be a funeral on the road. At 
such a place and at such an 
hour it was an eerie encounter. 

After being for many miles 
away from it we had dipped 
to the sea again, and there 
was something strangely mys- 
terious in the sound of the 
little waves lapping up almost 
to the edge of the road in 
this lonely dark place. From 
sea-level we toiled upwards 
for half an hour or so, and it 
was as we went downhill once 
more on the other side of the 
ridge that I came near to get- 
ting rid for ever not only of 
my rheumatic aches but of all 
other fleshly ills. 

The night was now as dark 
as it was likely to become. 
There was no blackness, but 
only an opaque greyness in 
which mountains melted away 
to nothingness, and merely a 
yard or two of road was vis- 
ible at one time. Cathal had 
stopped to expend fresh efforts 
upon his lamp, and I rode 
cautiously forward, back-pedal- 
ling my old-fashioned wheel, 
and holding myself ready to 
jump off should the road 
threaten to become too steep 
for riding without a brake. 
Then all of a moment I seemed 
to shoot forward, and before I 
could stop myself I had lost 
hold of the pedals and was 
coasting at a tremendous pace 
into an abyss of greyness. I 
clung on to the handle bars, 
and tried desperately to keep 
the bicycle steady. It was all 
I could attempt, and despite 
my efforts the machine shook 
and rocked from side to side 
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with the speed. Had there 
been the smallest obstacle in 
its way I do not like to think 
what would have happened. 
A turning in the road would 
have been fatal. I could only 
cling on and hope the way 
was clear before me. An ac- 
quaintance once told us that 
during a similar experience, 
but in daylight, he was con- 
scious of an aged Highlandman 
standing by the side of the 
road ahead of him and hold- 
ing up his hands in horror. 
“That’s good-bye to you, any- 
how,” he had shouted as the 
rider shot by him,—a remark 
about as cheering in the circum- 
stances as the tolling of funeral 
bells. I remember wondering 
what was going to happen 
next, and then just as I and 
the bicycle seemed about to 
turn somersaults the descent 
was over, and still at a mad 
pace I flew along a grey plain, 


Next morning I was some- 
what dismayed to find light 
showers of snow falling. The 
ground was powdered white, 
and Cathal and I looked 
anxiously up the long glen 
to the great range of moun- 
tains that lay between us and 
the Spa. To be caught in a 
snowstorm was no part of our 
programme. 

I remember that certain 
dark presentiments, always 
possible to a Celt, assailed me 
—forebodings of ill—warnings, 
as the old people called them, 
and indeed these had visited 
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till after what seemed a long 
time I found my pedals again, 
and finally dismounted, trem- 
bling, I must confess, from 
head to foot. 

Cathal rode up presently, 
quite unconscious and grum- 
bling about his lamp, and in 
a few moments we went on 
again, and found ourselves 
riding into Carron. It was 
now ten o'clock, and only one 
light shone from an upper 
window of the manse. We 
stood among the trees before 
the house, staring up at it, 
but we could not summon up 
courage to ring the door-bell. 

Finally we went, as we had 
feared we might have to do, 
to the village inn. Life was 
still stirring there, and sitting 
down to tea and scones and 
ham and eggs, we said we had 
had a glorious day. 

I thought my rheumatism 
was a little better. 


II, 


me occasionally from the mo- 
ment when I first thought of 
the trip. The more modern 
and enlightened side of me 
had, however, refused to give 
heed to these shadowy pre- 
monitions, and although the 
idea of turning back and going 
ignominiously home did for a 
moment occur to me, I chased 
it from me at once. The clouds 
disappeared, the sun shone out, 
and Cathal and I went up to 
the manse. The minister was 
studying for his evening 
prayer-meeting; the minister's 
wife, in a coquettish overall 
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of blue, was preparing to feed 
the chickens. They gave us 
the royal welcome of a High- 
land manse, hospitably chided 
us for our timorous behaviour of 
the preceding night, and asked 
ustostay. We declined regret- 
fully, explaining that we were 
out on no mere pleasure trip, 
but were bound for X——, 
that I might there seriously 
drink the waters for the limited 
period of ten days—a period too 
short to be curtailed even by a 
night. We could not even stay 
to early dinner, we declared, but 
as soon as ever my bicycle was 
mended we must set out upon 
our way. If there was a 
snowstorm brewing there was 
all the more need that we 
should make haste. 

The minister cast one half- 
wistful glance at the sermon- 
paper on his desk, and like a 
muscular Christian offered to 
help with the bicycle, te which 
task he and Cathal promptly 
departed. Alas! it proved to 
be more of a task than any of 
us had bargained for. My 
unhappy steed had lain unused 
all winter, and the inner and 
outer tyres of the front wheel 
had become so glued together 
that when the former was re- 
moved the most hopeless catas- 
trophes happened to the latter. 
Both indeed were so bad that 
the minister counselled new 
ones—to be had in this en- 
lightened village at a shop not 
faraway. Meantime we must 
stay for early dinner — there 
was no question about that, 
since it was now mid-day; 
and to console us for the delay 
the minister promised as a 
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travelling companion a certain 
young student who had come 
to teach a school near by, and 
finding his scholars all in bed 
with measles, was anxious to 
go away again, provided he 
could get company across the 
“Great Pass,” which was evi- 
dently regarded as formidable. 
I submitted to the course of 
events, sighed to think of the 
hole about to be made in my 
five-pound note, and saw Cathal 
on his bicycle speeding like the 
wind to the village shop. He 
came back after considerable 
delay with the tyres hanging 
about him, and informed us 
that the shop was shut and the 
owner in bed with influenza, 
but that, yielding to the urg- 
ency of the case, he had sent 
someone to the rescue with a 
key, after which Cathal had 
helped himself. 

Alas! the Fates were against 
us, and our troubles were only 
begun. “Somebody blundered,” 
I forget now whether it was 
Cathal or the minister or the 
man, and the outer tyre, which 
was presently being forced with 
much labour and sweat on to 
the rim of the wheel, was a size 
too small! We were loath to 
admit it, but so it was. At 
some point in the afternoon’s 
labours I suggested that the 
tyre being so far not much 
damaged might be exchanged 
for another, but I was soon 
convinced that such a hope 
was vain. Not only had the 
owner of the shop influenza, 
under which circumstances he 
was little likely to be in good- 
humour, but he was—well— 
not to mention names, he be- 
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longed to a religious denomina- 
tion at the moment violently 
at war with our own. It was 
clear that it would be useless 
to approach him. Cathal, the 
minister, and the Travelling 
Companion who had by this 
time appeared upon the scene, 
pushed and pulled and levered 
till the veins stood out upon 
their foreheads, but all in vain. 
By four o’clock in the afternoon 
they were obliged to admit that 
the task was hopeless, and to 
put on the old tyre ignomini- 
ously tied up with string as 
it had been the night before, 
consoling me with the assur- 
ance that in that district of 
light and civilisation in which 
the Spa was situated things 
would soon be put right. 

It was now, as I have said, 
four o’cloek, and we had a ride 
of about forty miles in front of 
us. The Travelling Companion 
hesitated, I remember, on the 
threshold of the Enterprise, 
speaking of a train he had 
hoped to catch somewhere over 
there beyond the mountains, 
and remarking gloomily that 
he didn’t see how it was to be 
done in the time. We were 
not too much daunted, how- 
ever, by mere considerations of 
time and distance. One of our 
wise men— Matthew Arnold, 
I think—credits the Celt with 
@ universal readiness to at- 
tempt the impossible. It is 
hardly to be wondered at that 
on this oceasion we three Celts 
set out not unhopefully to 
accomplish the merely improb- 
able. 

The snow had vanished and 
the sun was warm, and al- 
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though great white banks of 
cloud piled themselves on the 
horizon, there was enough blue 
sky to cheer the most faint- 
hearted. Cathal and I have 
the spirit of adventurers upon 
the road; every turn of the 
way is @ romance, every hill- 
top suggests an enchanted land 
beyond, and despite the horrid 
business of the tyres we rode 
with light hearts up the long 
glen, barred at the end by the 
great mountains, and leading 
on somewhere through and 
above the distant fir-woods to 
the formidable Pass. For the 
first couple of hours all went 
well, and it was not until after 
we had buried ourselves in 
odoriferous woods and the road 
turned sharply uphill that our 
troubles began. Great snow- 
flakes began to fall till the air 
was thick with them, and we 
and the way grew white. We 
had to dismount and climb for 
miles up a wretched road that 
seemed as bent on going 
monotonously up as the de- 
voted youth in the poem of 
“‘Excelsior.” I remembered a 
weary friend who once toiled 
up @ mountain side with me. 
“ They say Life is a climb,” she 
remarked with a sigh, “but, 
oh, I’m glad it’s not like this.” 
The road twisted and turned; 
we continually saw before us 
heights that promised to be 
the summit of the ridge and 
were not. “If it’s a Land of 
Promise we'll go on, and if it’s 
not a Land of Promise we'll go 
back,” remarked the Travelling 
Companion on such occasions, 
and however much it failed to 
be a “ Land of Promise,” on we 
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went. We reached the top in 
the end, of course, and fickle 
Fortune smiled on us for a 
little from a clear sky as a 
reward for our endeavours. 
There was @ delicious loneliness 
on the heights of the Pass. 
Great tracts of brown heather 
and bent stretched on either 
side of us to the mountain 
walls that shut us in; little 
lochans looked up at the sky 
with cold- blue eyes and re- 
flected the tall, scanty fir-trees 
that grew beside them; deer 
fled at our approach with a 
soft stir and scampering that 
was pleasant to hear. Then, 
in the course of time, our 
way began to drop downwards, 
and the wooded fertile straths 
beyond the watershed lay 
below us. 

It was now late, however. 
The roads had not been all 
they might have been even on 
the uplands, my injured steed 
made slow progress, and the 
Travelling Companion had 
ceased to speak in happy meta- 
phors, and seemed to brood 
gloomily on the train he could 
no longer hope to catch. 
Cathal and I pictured the shoe- 
maker’s sister, after having 
prepared a delectable supper, 
peering anxiously into the dusk 
for sight of her belated guests. 
We calculated the number of 
hours she might be expected to 
sit up for us, and meditated 
on the possibilities of reaching 
our destination before mid- 
night. And then, as the dusk 
turned into darkness, and we 
considered that we must be 
nine miles or so from our des- 
tination, that happened which 
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is always fated to happen in 
such circumstances—my tyre 
punctured ! 

I was tired, I was hungry, 
and I was rather damp, and I 
said that nothing would induce 
me to go farther than the 
nearest inn, which was some- 
where in the shadows below us, 
and to the nearest inn I went, 
and stayed there all by myself, 
while my companions, who had 
agreed to share the same quar- 
ters for the night, and who 
were lured by the thought of 
the anxiety and the supper of 
the shoemaker’s sister, sped 
away from me into the dark- 
ness. To them belong the 
further adventures of the night, 
and when next day I listened 
to Cathal’s account of them I 
thought they savoured at one 
point of some Lost Land of 
Faerie. The travellers lost 
their way in a labyrinth of 
lonely roads, and after riding 
hither and thither, and feeling 
very tired and hungry, they 
saw, some time after midnight, 
a light in a hollow. Going 
down into the hollow, they 
discovered there an imposing- 
looking house, and having ham- 
mered upon a door they were 
admitted by a charming boy 
to a hall where lovely ladies in 
green silk and hats directed 
them upon their way. 

“Green silk and hats!” said 
I incredulously. ‘Hats! at 
that time of night!” 

Cathal was positive. ‘They 
were very, very beautiful,” he 
said thoughtfully. ‘They 
wore green silk and hats— 
I’m sure about the hats. I 
wonder if there would be any 
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chance of finding that house 
again.” 

I led him away from vain 
speculation to the history of 
how he found the house of the 
sister of the shoemaker. 

“Well,” he went on, “it 
was very awkward at first 
about that. I didn’t know the 
name of her house—I forgot to 
ask you for it; and I wasn’t 
sure what her own name was 
—whether she was married, or 
what. I remembered about 
that when we were hunting for 
xX , and when I told 
he was rather gloomy for a 
while. Afterwards I remem- 
bered her name, so it was all 
right. They said her house 
was near the Free Church. 
We got there between one and 
two sometime. There were 
lots of churches. I climbed 
over the gates of several, and 
lighted matches and looked at 
the notice-boards to see which 
was Free. We tried two or 
three wrong houses, but we 
found it in the end. She put 
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her head out of the window. 
She gave us supper, and was 
awfully decent.” 

He paused and looked medi- 
tative. “It was lucky we saw 
that light in the hollow,” he 
added. 

“Cathal,” said I solemnly, 
“it looks to me as if that light 
was a fairy light. There used 
to be lots of fairies hereabouts. 
That house doesn’t sound like 
a real house, and these green 
people!—it’s pretty plain, I 
think, The wonder is they 
didn’t direct you into a morass 
where your bones would be 
found bleached white a hundred 
years afterwards.” 

Cathal smiled. ‘The house 
was next the Free Church,” 
said he. “Do you think any 
spell would stand that?” 

All’s well that ends well. 
Fairies or no fairies, we had 
reached the Spa. My bones 
ached a good deal, it is true, 
but I went with a good heart 
to the pump-room and began 
drinking the waters. 


III. 


Only the protection of a 
strict anonymity would induce 
me to deseribe further the first 
chapter of my “cure.” It was all, 
as I can see now, so extremely 
foolish. All my life I had been 
more or less indifferent to wind 
and weather. I had walked 
and rowed and fished and 
climbed mountains in rain or 
storm, and nothing alarming 
had ever happened. It did not 
occur to me that because of a 
few rheumatic aches anything 


alarming would be likely to 
happen now. 

For ten days or so Cathal 
and I enjoyed a pleasant holi- 
day, and got in as much 
bicycling as possible between 
the hours at which it was 
necessary to drink the exceed- 
ingly unpleasant waters for 
which X is famous. The 
season had not yet begun, and 
we Highland folk had the 
place pretty much to ourselves. 
There were as yet no English 
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invalids to fill the big hotels 
and be wakened in the early 
morning by the exhilarating 
strains of the bagpipes. In 
the pump-room Gaelic was 
spoken freely, as stiff-jointed 
shepherds compared notes with 
their fellows and called over 
the counter for glasses of an 
unwonted beverage. 

From the daily papers we 
learned that a sudden severe 
snowstorm had descended upon 
the country, and we regarded 
ourselves as fortunate because 
X—— was one of the few dis- 
tricts in the whole of Seot- 
land to escape it. From the 
west we heard of torrents of 
rain that followed the snow, and 
washed away all traces of what 
had been a heavy fall. As we 
were to discover later, all this 
was dismissed too lightly from 
our minds. 

When our short stay at the 
Spa came to an end, the results 
of my diligent attendance at 
the pump-room were not quite 
what I had anticipated. I 
could, indeed, only congratu- 
late myself on having reached 
the first stage referred to in 
the oft-repeated legend that 
when one is taking a “cure” 
one feels worse to begin with 
and better afterwards. 

We had decided to return by 
a different route from the one 
by which we had come, so that 
while on our outward journey 
we had ridden south and then 
east, covering two sides of a 
square, we should now go north 
and then west, and so com- 
plete the figure. By taking 
the train for the north-going 
portion of our journey we 
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expected to get home in one 
day. 

It was a Saturday morning 
when we left the Spa, fine and 
bright and warm. Fortune, 
however, on this tour did not 
so much favour as lure us. No 
sooner were we irrevocably on 
our way than the sky clouded, 
and a soft wetting rain began 
to fall, so that by the time we 
left the railway and set out on 
our fifty-mile ride across the 
mountains, it was into a grey, 
moist, misty world we went. 
Unfortunately we had in a 
manner burnt our boats be- 
hind us. Most of our modest 
luggage we had sent home by 
parcel post, so that once we 
became wet we could not with 
comfort halt at any half-way 
house; we had left the region 
of telegraph offices behind us, 
and could not now send any 
word ahead of a change in 
our plans; and, finally, it was 
Saturday, and did we spend 
one night at a wayside inn, we 
must perforce spend two, for 
in our country we are of the 
straitest sect of the Sabba- 
tarians. Even to make too 
early a start on a Mon- 
day morning is looked upon 
with suspicion in our village, 
such a proceeding suggesting 
dire possibilities of Sabbath 
packing. 

“T did not pack on Sunday, 
I packed on Saturday night,” 
wrote a lady of our parish in 
large letters on a post - card, 
when thus aspersed. But al- 
though the post-card was 
evidently intended for public 
perusal, I do not know 
whether the doubts as to her 
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conduct were thus set at rest. 
For us we felt that, come 
what come might, we must 
press on. 

It was a dreary enough ad- 
venture this time, for the 
day grew steadily worse, and 
we soon discovered, to our 
great discomfort, the havoc 
wrought upon the roads by 
the storms of the preceding 
week, The mountains were 
blotted out behind a grey veil, 
and we rode through a blurred 
circumscribed landscape distin- 
guished chiefly by its excess- 
ive wetness. We climbed long 
hills, and heard swollen burns 
gurgle among dripping heather. 
We crossed bleak, deserted 
peat-moors, and saw sad, for- 
saken little lochs stare gloom- 
ily up at gloomier skies. Our 
clothes grew heavy and our 
hearts heavier. There was no 
novelty about our road as 
there had been on our out- 
ward journey, for here every 
turn of the way was familiar 
to us. We had jogged over 
it time and again in the 
lumbering old mail - coach,— 
sometimes in summer sunshine, 
sometimes when the snow- 
wreaths iay deep upon it in 
the hollows. We could re- 
member a weird walk taken 
in the darkness over the 
dreariest part of it, at the 
season when the deer are wild 
and the Bens on either side 
echoed with their mournful 
belling. The loneliness, the 
sense of danger, the cries 
rising all about us in the 
blackness, were not soon to 
be forgotten. 

As the moors and hillocks 
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by which we rode were familiar 
to us, so also were the legends 
which belonged to them. There 
was the ancient battlefield 
where, centuries ago, one clan 
fought with another for the 
possession of stolen herds of 
cattle. On a different sort of 
day it might have been inter- 
esting enough to halt awhile 
and look at the rough stones 
suppesed to mark the burial- 
places of the slain. But who 
wants to sit down in the pour- 
ing rain to consider the graves 
of his ancestors ? 

We passed the place where 
a@ man of our parish — one 
Sandy M‘Pherson—lay down, 
on his way home from the fish- 
ing, in a fairy circle, in which, 
before he returned next day 
to common earth, he had some 
astonishing experiences — ex- 
periences that, alas! only pro- 
voked mirth from a _ oold 
modern world ever ready to 
cast doubts upon the sobriety 
of a seer. On a day like 
this, even we could see little 
romance in his tale. 

On the heights of the way we 
passed by a place that had 
once been regarded as the 
possible site of a thriving 
village. The finest marble 
was to be quarried near it,—a 
marble finer, it was said, than 
that of Carrara. There was 
talk of light railways, of 
capital, of employment for 
who knew how many men, 
but it all came to nothing. 
The expenses were too great, 
the marble too remote in the 
heart of the Bens. It was but 
one among the many vain 
dreams of our people. 
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We seemed to pass by only 
old unhappy things on that 
ride. There were the ruined 
castles by the loch that we 
came upon as the grey day 
was changing to greyer night ; 
desolate ruins, where in ancient 
times mournful things had 
happened, where honour had 
been forgotten and _ trust 
shamefully betrayed. A witch 
lived in one of them in the old 
witch days, and practised her 
dark arts behind their now 
crumbling walls. Ill spirits 
haunted these decaying places ; 
the only prophecy still to be 
fulfilled in regard to them was 
a prophecy of strife. 

Darkness fell and found us 
sinking deeper into roads that 
were here almost turned into 
quagmires by the storms of the 
preceding week. It was a 
weary ride, though Cathal, I 
must confess, seemed little 
affected by the troubles of the 
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way. He laughed and made 
bad jokes with heroic gaiety, 
and vowed at every hill that 
it was easier and pleasanter 
and altogether more desirable 
to push two bicycles than one. 
About eleven at night I gave 
up the effort to ride, finding 
that, like the drunken man on 
horseback to which Luther 
compared his world, no sooner 
was I hoisted up on one side 
of my machine than I fell off 
again upon the other. Cathal 
went on ahead to announce our 
arrival, and I plodded heavily 
after. We arrived at mid- 
night, and the first chapter of 
these travels was at an end. 
After het baths, supper in the 
small hours was a wonderfully 
gay affair. I did not guess 
that for many a day I should 
not ride a bicycle again. My 
travels in quest of health were 
henceforth to be of a different 
character. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 





EAGLES, 


1, 


On the confines of Earth ye shall find them, 
Where civilisation’s unknown, 
Where underlings work if you bind them, 
Where seeds of the Empire are sown, 
Where life is far cheaper than feeding, 
And men’s hearts are carved out of stone; 
Where wills made of iron are leading, 
And leaders are always alone. 


2, ' 


Oh! seek ye the edge of Sahara, 
The heart of the forest and swamp; 

Oh! drink ye the waters of Marah, 
Forgetting old London’s sweet pomp. 

Then meet them and know them, as kinglike 
They rule in a cannibal land, 

Where tortured by fever they’re grim like 
The Vikings—and you'll understand. 





3. 


Frock-coated in old Piccadilly, 
In Bond Street quite beautifully dressed, 
You'll meet them, for there, willy-nilly, 
In leisure and comfort they rest. 
Do not censure if wildly they’re seeking 
Forgetfulness deep in the cup, 
Turning night into day whilst you’re sleeping, 





And sleeping, perchance, when you're up. 


4, 


Remember, your Empire they’re making, 
Remember the toll that they pay, 
Remember the ties they’re forsaking, 
Do not judge as you see them to-day. 
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They toil not for lucre; but lonely, 
Face nature where she’s at her worst, 

Where men are like devils, and only 
The Starlight at night is uncursed. 


Their mothers perhaps understand them, 
And know the full price that they pay. 
The Officials who rule and command them, 
The critics who carp every day, 
The Socialist mob who denounce them 
As tyrants and slayers of men, 
Do you think that these same will renounce them 
When the Lion’s assailed in his den? 


6. 


The seed that they sow ye'll be gleaning, 
A crop that is watered with blood ; 
Perhaps ye shall guess the full meaning 
When traversing desert or flood, 
On the railways they built, and they paid for 
With life and with health and with brain; 
Then think of the Eagles who stayed for 
Their Empire’s magnificent gain. 


JOHN DYKE. 


THE DURBAR AT ZARIA, 


A dull morning. The five 
thousand or so native horsemen 
assembled on the racecourse 
shivered and tossed the moist- 
ure from robe and turban. 
The horses preserved that char- 
acteristic air of sodden depres- 
sion so proper to a Scots mist. 
The dismounted spectators had 
fewer fine clothes to be spoiled, 
but seemed no whit happier 
than their brethren a - horse. 
Men and horses were bored— 
and showed it. The rain fell 








gently—and very wetly. The 
three Politicals engaged in 
marshalling the crowd had 
thought to get across to the 
Mess for breakfast, but, glanc- 
ing at the weather, Malcolm 
called the others about him 
and said, “Look here, you 
chaps, these beggars are hav- 
ing a pretty poor time, and I 
think the least we can do is to 
stick with ’em.” 

Just then the breakfast 
bugle sounded, and down came 
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a perfect torrent of rain—rain 
that crashed through every- 
thing and beat up a regular 
steam from the earth. Some 
thousands of natives and three 
Politicals sat or stood it out 
in devout silence—leastways, 
nothing to the contrary is 
known. An hour saw the end 
of the downpour, and things 
began to look like sunshine. 
Across the ground the Grand 
Stand (a great barn, built of 
iron telegraph-poles and grass 
mats, standing upon an earth 
mound) was filling with people 
in white uniforms. From the 
distance came the sound of 
fifes, and presently there 
marched up the first of the 
troops—infantry, tall, well set 
up, scarlet zouave-jacketed— 
swinging smartly into position 
in the enclosed oval of the 
course, facing the Grand 
Stand. Followed them the 


Gunners — wonderful people, 
marching in a formation all 
their own, with guns—in bits 


— upon their heads. They 
took post on the right of the 
line, forming there what looked 
to be four separate scrums, 
and, hey, presto! in a few 
moments the scrums dissolved, 
disappeared, were not, and we 
were looking across at a 
battery in line! Now the 
Mounted Infantry. Surely 
the queerest equipped, as they 
are the smartest African 
troops of the mounted branch. 
They wear a turban, a turban 
with a streamer behind, they 
carry a lance and a carbine, 
they ride like cavalrymen, and 
they manceuvre like veterans. 
They trotted on to the ground 
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and into pesition. The massed 
bands were silent, and we 
waited. 

The rain has ceased, and the 
sun is sending wavering wate 
shafts here and there about the 
scene. On the whole, it looks . 
to be even money on a fine 
morning. From the stand we 
gaze across a great expanse of 
turf. Facing us are the troops 
— horse, foot, and guns— in 
line. Behind the troops, in a 
vast crescent, are the native 
horsemen, followers of the 
great Emirs, who have come 
from all parts of the Pro- 
tectorate te assist at this, the 
Coronation Durbar. Each 
Emir is provided with a 
pavilion, facing the stand, and 
behind each of these pavilions 
are massed the followers of the 
occupant, 

Before the stand is a flag- 
staff, and beside this an officer. 
Ready bent on the halliards is 
the Union flag, and just at this 
moment the officer signs to an 
orderly, and the flag flutters 
aloft, and is broken at the top 
—his Exeellency is leaving 
Government House. A few 
minutes later he rides on to 
the ground, and, accompanied 
by the commandant and fol- 
lowed by his staff, rides down 
the line; what time the troops 
stand to attention, and the 
bands join in rendering the air 
always trotted out on these 
occasions—a very simple little 
waltz refrain, intimately known 
of all who have ever been in- 
spected by Generals and people. 
The inspeetion finished, the 
Governor canters across to the 
saluting base and takes posi- 
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tion there. The bands play 
“God save the King,” we all 
stand and remove our hats, the 

ns begin to fire the salute, 
the infantry get off a feu de joe 
in capital style, and we all feel 
very loyal and quivery, and 
something lumpy as to the 
throat and a little misty as to 
the eyes. It’s all gone in an 
instant, the emotion part—its 
very intensity ensures that,— 
and we all stand very steadily 
till the firing is done. Some 
ladies in the front are fidgety, 
and they wobble their hats and 
want to chatter. The sun is 
shining now, not enough to be 
oppressive, but sufficient to 
sparkle on the bayonets and 
sword - blades. The firing 
ceases, up go fezzes on to 
bayonet points, and there is a 
great roar, then another, and 
still another. The troops are 


cheering the King. God bless 


him! For an instant we are 
quivery again, and lumpy- 
throated and misty-eyed. Then 
the bands crash out, and orders, 
hoarsely shouted, come faintly 
across the ground. The line of 
soldiers suddenly breaks, and a 
boiling, seething mass takes its 
place. Therefrom emerge al- 
most instantly the Gunners— 
guns gone to bits again, back 
upon the men’s heads—march- 
ing on to the saluting base. 
The bands move across to their 
new position, playing the while; 
the infantry are in column of 
companies, and the mounted 
people in line behind. The 
march past is excellent. The 
infantry go by to the march 
from “The Chocolate Soldier ” ! 
After that, who shall say that 
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we in Northern Nigeria lag 
behind the times? 

The foot men march very 
steadily, and their alignment 
is wellnigh perfect. One does 
not gild the lily, nor does one 
compliment Gunners upon the 
quality of their work,—¢ela va 
sans dire the Empire over. 
But the spectacle of the review 
is provided by the Mounted 
Infantry. They march, they 
trot, and they end up with 
a gallop past. The gallop 
is wonderful — horses tearing 
along, lance - points glitter- 
ing, turbans streaming, the 
thunder of hoofs, the men 
riding knee to knee, packed 
close as sardines, and the line 
straight. A couple of troopers 
are unhorsed, their mounts 
going down in the scurry. 
Plucky fellows these two 
troopers: they are up again 
and away almost before noticed. 
If you want to appreciate what 
this means, try a toss your- 
self, going full gallop, with a 
carbine and a lance and a 
turban with a streamer to look 
after ! 

That ends the soldiers’ part 
in the show. They re-form in 
two lines at right angles to the 
stand, facing each other, at a 
couple of hundred yards apart. 
His Excellency moves over to 
the stand and takes his seat, 
having spent an hour and 
more on a very troublesome 
horse. Your country-bred goes 
mad when asked to stand still 
in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of thousands of other 
horses, all on the move, 
with bands crashing and 
guns firing and men cheer- 
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ing. But our Governor is 
worthy son to a famous Indian 
administrator whom Kipling 
himself has immortalised as 
“ Galloping » and that 
blank is a blank only to 
those who know not their 
India. 

There is a stir amongst the 
mass of horsemen on the far 
side of the course: thousands 
of horses are moving, champ- 
ing at their bits, straining 
to be off, neighing in a great 
chorus. The sun, still merci- 
fully weak, is yet strong enough 
to brighten the shifting, seeth- 
ing mass of colour presented 
by the brightly caparisoned 
throng — reds and blues and 
greens and masses of dazzling 
white. Presently a cloud de- 
taches itself from the mass, 
and, stringing out into line, 
comes tearing down the avenue 
of soldiery, gathers way mo- 
mentarily, and comes to a 
halt a few yards in front of 
his Excellency. Riders wrench 
their mounts back on to their 
haunches, and the animals, 
heads up, foam fiecking their 
chests, wild - eyed, slither and 
slide, cutting deep into the 
turf. The men, tugging at 
their mounts with the left 
hand, shoot the right above 
their heads, and a shout of 
“ Zaki!” (lion) goes up, ming- 
ling with the clatter and creak 
and jingle of accoutrements. 
For a few instants the line 
remains, panting, fronting the 
Governor, then, as one man, 
wheels to the right, and canters 
off in file, all jingle and glitter 
and flashing colour. No sooner 
is one line clear than another 
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disengages from the host en 
face and eomes charging down, 
The three Politicals are moving 
about amidst the crowd, advis- 
ing, ordering, checking, arrang- 
ing, and the “ Jafi,” as this cere- 
mony of charging and saluting 
is called, runs without a hitch 
or pause. So, for a couple of 
hours, like wave following wave 
on to a strand, come the lines 
of horsemen. Men of Kano, fol- 
lowers of the Emir of Katsina, 
gallant in red and white robes ; 
Zaria men in Cossack-like caps 
of black goat-skin; Bornu 
riders with white shields and 
curious Crusader helmets, — 
helmets surmounted each by 
a tiny tinkling bell. There are 
Filanis from Muri and from 
Yola too. Warriors all these 
—well mounted,—the aristoc- 
racy of the many races that 
go to make up the people of 
the Protectorate. After the 
warrior, the man of trade, 
And now we see, lolloping 
gently up the ground, the 
portly, panting envoys of 
Illorin and Bida, Yorubas and 
Nupes, excellent worthy fel- 
lows all, moneyed men, fathers 
of the coming race of trousered 
negro lawyers, but they don’t 
sit a horse well, these trader 
men, not as do the Kano and 
Muri and Yola and Bornu 
people. 

Last of all comes a very won- 
drous sight indeed. You are 
to imagine, if you please, 4 
swarm of bees, with the bees 
represented by men: small- 
ish, black men, very scantily 
clothed, armed all of them, 
some with spears, others with 
knives, or clubs, or swords, or 
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axes; others again with no- 
thing more deadly than a 
drum, or a horn, or with an 
abomination known locally as 
an Algeta, which last is a sort 
of bugle with five notes’ com- 
pass, and a very horrible 
noise-maker indeed. In num- 
ber some three hundred, the 
men are pressing closely round 
an individual got up like the 
Jack -in-the-Green that one 
used to see in rural England. 
The swarm has a double mo- 
tion, — revolving about the 
central figure, and at the same 
time drifting at a sort of jog- 
trot down the avenue made by 
the troops. Those who have 
drums beat them, the horn 
men blow as only pagans can, 
and the efforts of the Algeta 
experts result in a screeching 
that dominates the whole row. 
The spearmen and the bowmen 
and the knife and sword and 
chopper wallahs add as best 
they can to the din, vocally. 
Arrived in the presence, the 
swarm breaks, and the swarm- 
ers engage in a dance, abating 
in no wise their musical (!) 
activities, and there is a halt 
in the morning’s proceedings 
what time the Political re- 
sponsible fer these pagans 
walks amongst them, trying 
to reduce them to some sort 
of order and _ consciousness. 
The men are stark mad for 
the time, and there is a pause 
of some minutes ere they are 
persuaded to take their de- 
parture. His Excellency is an 
old hand in Northern Nigeria, 
and knows the pagan, none 
better, so receives them in a 
fashion that delights their 
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primitive souls, and sends them 
off perfectly, not to say franti- 


cally, happy. 
Had the Administration in 
Northern Nigeria achieved 


nothing else in the ten years 
of its existence, that existence 
would be more than justified 
by the presence of these pagans 
at the Durbar. It is the Ad- 
ministration which has stopped 
the Muslim from raiding the 
naked pagan, from slaying him, 
burning his home, enslaving his 
women and young things. It 
is the Administration which 
has said to the pagan, “Come 
down from the hill-tops, make 
yourselves good houses and big 
farms in the fertile plain lands, 
and possess in peace and with- 
out fear the things that are 
yours.” It is the Administra- 
tion which has said to pagan 
and to Musulmi, “You are 
brothers, the country is yours, 
let no man wrong another, let 
all help each. So _ progress, 
and prosper, all of you!” 
The concluding incident is 
the reception, by the Governor, 
of the Emirs, and those Envoys 
sent by Emirs of distant Pro- 
vinces: some of these Envoys 
have had to journey for twenty- 
five days coming to Zaria! 
Each is presented in turn, be- 
ginning with the Emir of 
Zaria. The function is quite 
short, — His Excellency ad- 
dresses a few words to each, 
and, when all have made their 
bows, he delivers a short ad- 
dress, in Hausa. Those of us 
who heard it recognised a 
model of what such allocu- 
tions should be. Short, point- 
ed, unexceptionable in form 
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as in matter, and informed 
throughout with sympathy for 
and understanding of the na- 
tive point of view. It impressed 
greatly all who heard it. 

And this ends the Durbar. 
The grim walls of the native 
city brooding on an eminence 
four miles away across the 
plain must have looked down 
upon many strange happen- 
ings during their seven or 
eight centuries of existence,— 
one wonders what they think 
of our Durbar. Stir and move- 
ment amongst the troops, the 
Governor mounts for his re- 
turn to Government House, 
the bands play “God save the 
King” once more, and we are 
all ready for lunch. Brightly 
shines the sun, once again 
“King’s Weather” has smiled 


upon citizens of the Empire 
gathered to do honour to the 
King-Emperor. On the very 
edge of the Empire, as we are 
in Northern Nigeria, even we 
are not forgotten of those at 
home. Over the wires come 
a knighthood and a C.M.G., 
this bright June morning, evi- 
dencing approval of good work 
well done in one of earth’s far 
places. An official dinner at 
Government House, and a won- 
drous display of fireworks, 
managed by those indefatig- 
able, indispensable, cheery and 
always adequate Gunners, close 
the day. 

Northern Nigeria, the Cin- 
derella amongst the daughters 
of the Empire, with heart and 
voice has rendered her “God 
save the King.” 























NICHOLAS 


WILLIAM EDWARDES, 
writing to 
his Honourable and Right 
Worshipful Masters of the 
East India Company on the 
24th March 1615, made a 
critical observation on _ the 
style of his “ General,” Captain 
Nicholas Downton. He said 
that Downton was master of a 
“ plenteous formality of words.” 
The phrase is a happy one, and 
the criticism just. It was not 
intended by Mr Edwardes to 
be taken as praise. When he 
wrote to the Company from 
“Adgmere” he was, in fact, 
smarting from the application 
of this same “plenteous for- 
mality” to his own walk and 
conversation. Downton had 
written what was plainly 
enough a long and verbose 
epistle of rebuke to and about 
Mr Edwardes. The document 
is lacking, but we have to 
thank Mr Foster’s ‘ East India 
Records’ for the brief précis 
or abstract of it, made by some 
official person in the employ- 
ment of the Company at home. 
“He [Captain Downton, to 
wit] reproveth Wm. Edwardes 
very sharply of many abuses 
in general and particular, and 
wishes him to take measure 
of himself with reformation : 
wherein I gather that if Cap- 
tain Downton be truly humble, 
charitable, and sincere, then is 
William Edwardes very blam- 
able.” This is a judicious 
suspension of judgment and 
well worded. We will imitate 
the excellent example of the 
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abstract, and say nothing of 
the quarrel—exeept this, that 
Captain Downton had quoted 
Wither’s ‘Abuses Stript and 
Whipt,’ which Edwardes had 
lent him to read on the voy- 
age. The Cape merchant 
was quite good-humoured, and 
made a jest of the fact that he 
had provided the rod for his 
own castigation. 

I fear that the reader is 
only too likely to ask who 
Captain Nicholas Downton 
was, and why he should be 
called upon to take an interest 
in the style and actions of a 
man few have heard of? The 
answer ought te be sufficient 
at a time when we have taken 
to talking a great deal about 
the Empire. He was one of 
the band of sea captains and 
servants of the Company of 
the Merchants of London 
trading to the East, who were 
the true founders of the British 
Empire in India. When Mr 
Froude exhorted Englishmen 
to turn again to their “For- 
gotten Worthies,” he picked as 
examples heroes who had never 
been forgotten. Was there 
ever a time when Englishmen 
had lost all memory of Gilbert, 
Hawkins, Drake, Raleigh, and 
Grenville? Is there now any 
considerable body of us who 
could reply with confidence, if 
they were asked to say who 
were, and what were, the 
achievements of Lancaster, the 
Middletons, Henry and David, 
Sharpeigh, Best, Saris, or 
Downton? Yet they ventured 
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as valiantly as any of the 
Elizabethans, they endured as 
heroically, and they achieved a 
solid result. If ever there was 
a “decisive battle” fought by 
us in the East, it was not 
Plassey, which came late, and 
when the ultimate victory of 
the well-founded Company 
over the anarchy of India was 
as good asassured. It was the 
defeat of the Viceroy of Goa by 
Downton at Swally. But for 
that fight Sir Thomas Roe 
might have negotiated to no 
purpose, and there might never 
have been a Presidency of 
Madras from whieh Clive could 
sail to punish Suraj-ud-Dow- 
lah and conquer Bengal. But 
till the East India Company’s 
Records began to be published 
by Mr Danvers and Mr Foster, 
they lacked their sacred bard. 
The Elizabethans had Hak- 
luyt, who allowed us to see 
them as they were. The Com- 
pany’s men were left to the 
constant self-intrusions, the 
gluttonous editorial blue pencil, 
and the murderous scissors 
of Samuel Purchas. 

None of these men, revealed 
to us late, was more distinctly 
a personality and a character 
than Downton. He did much, 
but that would not have been 
enough to make a living man 
of him. History is full of 
the deeds of famous captains, 
who yet remain to us mere 
shadows of great names. Can 
any one see a human reality in 
Lord Hawke or Lord Anson? 
Their names are but the tickets 
to sets of things done. But it 
would be no great feat to make 
a book out of Nelson, which 
should contain no single word 
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about the Nile, Copenhagen, 
or Trafalgar, and would yet 
be the picture of a brother- 
man worth knowing. Hawke 
and Anson were not articulate, 
We do not possess, in their 
case, any of those “ deliveries 
of a man’s self which have no 
name,” but which reveal him. 
With Nelson it was far other- 
wise. Now, all proportion 
duly observed, Downton be- 
longs to the Nelson side. He 
was articulate—with a plen- 
teous formality, no doubt, or, 
if the critic likes, with bom- 
basted pedantry, but with the 
human reality which con- 
quers time and renders a 
man the contemporary of all 
men at all times. 

Before he appears as Lieu- 
tenant-General to Sir Henry 
Middleton, who was General 
of the sixth voyage sent out 
by the Company, he had been 
one among the captains of the 
brilliant Elizabethan Earl of 
Cumberland. These military 
titles have been known to 
mislead the hasty reader into 
the erroneous conclusion that 
the gentlemen who bore them 
were soldiers. But the “gen- 
eral,” in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean sea-language, was 
the commander of a squadron, 
and his lieutenant - general 
was the second in command. 
The “admiral” was then the 
flagship, not the officer. It 
is, at any rate, an excusable 
guess that, like many of the 
first generation of the Com- 
pany’s servants, captains, fac- 
tors, and merchants— indeed, 
like its first governor, Sir 
Thomas Smythe — Downton 
had begun by working for the 
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Levant or Turkey Company. 
In the heat of their troubles 
with Turkish Pashas and 

in the Red Sea during 
the sixth voyage, the Lieuten- 
ant- General wrote with as- 
perity of “the unchewed, 
giddy, and rash _ directions 
given you [Middleton] by the 
Company, which, till our com- 
ing thither, I thought had 
(their means being so good 
in Turkey) better understood 
their own business.” He 
speaks as one who had ex- 
perience of the ways of Turk- 
ish officials in the Levant, 
and he also speaks as if the 
East India and the Turkey 
Companies were one. After a 
sort so they were, since they 
were connected by the bond 
which alone gave continuity 
to the East India Company 
in its early stage of “separ- 
ate voyages” and “particular 
stocks.” The same persons 
were concerned in all. He 
was certainly familiar with 
Pashas and Agas and their 
ways, and had a perfectly 
clear view of the only fruitful 
fashion of dealing with them. 
“For any good performance 
in these Turks,” he writes to 
Middleton, “further than by 
constraint, I was never but 
doubtful.” 

The sixth voyage left home 
with high hopes and under 
exalted patronage of King 
and Court. Two of the three 
vessels had been _ specially 
built for it in the Company’s 
hired yard at Deptford. One, 
the Trades Increase, of 1000 
tons, was launched in the 
presenee of King James, his 
Queen, and the Prince of 
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Wales, Henry, the hopeful son 
who was to be cut off before 
his father’s subjects could 
discover whether or no he 
was to keep the promise of 
his boyhood. She was to be 
Middleton’s “admiral.” The 
other was the Peppercorn, and 
was Downton’s ship. It is 
painful to have to record that 
the worst tricks of the fraudu- 
lent shipwright were practised 
in the Company’s yard. When 
Downton was turning home- 
ward three years later, he 
discovered that the stern 
timbers of his ship had been 
partly fastened with “ devils.” 
Instead of pinning the timbers 
together with honest hardwood 
trenails —or tree - nails — the 
wrights had simply stopped 
the ends of the holes. Of 
course, a8 soon as the vessel 
became worn and _ strained, 
the fastenings proved insuffi- 
cient, the timbers gaped, and 
the Peppercorn was brought 
within an ace of foundering. 
But these defects were not 
known when the squadron 
sailed in April 1610, amid 
“great expectation in all 
estates,” as Downton assures 
us and we can easily believe, 
“set forth by the Indian 
Company, consisting of many 
both of nobility and merchants 
of London, intended both for 
the love and benefit of our 
country, partly by discovery 
of new commerce in unknown 
places, the rest to be performed 
at places formerly known, as at 
the islands of Sumatra, Java, 
Moluccas, and Banda.” 

When Downton, having been 
asked for his opinion as to 
what ought next to be done, 
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gave this wistful glance back 
at the “glory” of their 
setting forth, the squadron 
was in the Road of Dabul, 
and had been nearly two 
years out. They had been 
years of suffering, and in 
the main of failure. Middleton 
reached Aden by November of 
1610, a fairly rapid voyage for 
those days. The “ unehewed, 
giddy, and rash directions” 
of his worshipful masters 
were that he was to open 
a trade in the Red Sea. But 
they had supplied him partly 
with goods for which there 
was little or no demand. 
When South America was 
thrown open to British trade 
in 1810 our merchants, hard 
pressed by the Berlin decrees, 
shipped vast quantities of tin 
and iron saucepans, to be sold 
to peoples who cooked their 
feod in earthenware “ cach- 
arros” ; and they printed ship- 
loads of pocket -handkerchiefs 
with portraits of the Virgin 
and Child, which they con- 
ceived would be acceptable 
to a superstitious race. The 
South Americans rejected the 
saucepans as useless and the 
handkerchiefs as irreverent and 
disgusting. The India Com- 
pany, which really might have 
learnt better in the Levant, 
sent heavy English cloth to be 
sold in the Red Sea. There 
was no excuse for such a 
blunder. To-day, when who- 
ever has gone overland by 
the Euphrates Valley has a 
good plea for writing a book, 
it is rather surprising to learn 
from the letters of the Com- 
pany’s servants in the East 
how constantly this journey 


was made by its “factors” and 
“merchants” going and com- 
ing from Gombroon—ie., Bun- 
der Abbas,—Ispahan, Bagdad, 
Aleppo, and Scanderoon. They 
travelled with the caravans 
and in good fellowship with 
Banians and Armenian traders, 
and they must have acquired 
a more intimate knowledge of 
the Eastern peoples than is 
very common now, when the 
European is master and lives 
apart. But inability to find a 
sale for goods which nobody 
wanted was not the chief 
cause of sorrow and defeat. 
The Company’s captains had 
to deal with Turkish officials, 
to whom all traders were 
a kind of fair game pro- 
ductive of “baksheesh,” and 
Christian traders were infidels 
entitled to no law, and Euro- 
peans were all even as the 
Portuguese, who had been the 
bullies of the coast for a 
century. 

Middleton went on from 
Aden to Mocha with the 
Trades Increase and his third 
vessel, the Darling—a heavy 
sailer and a drag on the 
squadron. He left Downton 
at Aden with orders to land 
no goods till he had hostages 
for payment or return. The 
old Turk who was governor 
of the town would give no 
hostages. When Mr Fowler 
and Mr John Williams and a 
purser were sent to negotiate 
with him, he made prisoners of 
them. A prolonged and mono- 
tonous dialogue between the old 
Turk and the English captain 
now ensued. “If you do not 
return my men and give hos- 
tages, I will land no goods,” 
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said Downton; and the old 
Turk retorted, “If you do not 
land your goods, I will not 
release your men.” The Com- 
pany’s ships carried one class 
of goods for which there was 
a sale—sword-blades. They 
were acceptable when straight, 
and eagerly desired if curved. 
The scheme of the old Turk 
was to force the infidel to 
land the blades. He would 
then take such as_ pleased 
him by way of baksheesh, 
and leave Downton’s mer- 
chants and supercargoes to 
make their profit off the rest 
as they could. The relations 
of the parties became still 
more strained. In a moment 
of somewhat surprising con- 
fidence on the word of that pre- 
eminently “old Turkish” old 
Turk, the Governor of Aden, 
Downton applied for and re- 
ceived his permission to land 
men to make cordage. The 
permission was taken as 
equivalent to a safe-conduct, 
But the Governor seized the 
ropemakers, and not them 
only: he was able to capture 
the Peppercorn’s pinnace, for 
her crew, instead of staying 
by the boat as they were 
ordered to do, went “ gadding ” 
into the town. Some of them 
paid dear for their folly, for 
they were tortured by the 
Governor. 

The old Turk became more 
insolent than before after this 
mean victory. The Peppercorn 
lay at anchor well out, and 
her captain was sorely troubled 
“by dreams at night and dis- 
turbing motions by day.” He 
had to consider not only his 
own case, but what had been 
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the fortunes of Middleton. In 
fact, his chief had been far 
more unfortunate than him- 
self. He had been flattered, 
entrapped into landing with 
a number of his crew and his 
commercial staff, and then 
attacked, when off his guard, 
by the Governor, “ Regib 
Agaw.” Several of the Eng- 
lish had been murdered. 
Middleton, some of his mer- 
chants, and a number of his 
men were prisoners. 

Here was matter enough to 
cause broken nights and anxi- | 
ous days. If Regib Aga had’ 
murdered Middleton, the case 
would have been simple. The 
command would have fallen 
to Downton, who would have 
been free to take an adequate 
revenge. He had an effective 
way of punishing the Turks. 
He could have blockaded Mocha. 
By intercepting the native trad- 
ing and pilgrim vessels coming 
from the head of the Red Sea 
and from Surat, he would have 
cut off the Aga’s baksheesh, and 
would have got him into trouble 
with the whole Mohammedan 
community. Downton saw that 
very clearly. But he was not 
free to act. The object of the 
Turks was extortion. There- 
fore Regib Aga behaved in 
the regular brigand style. He 
kept watch on Middleton, but 
allowed him to communicate 
with his friends in order that 
he might arrange his ransom. 
An officer could not well be 
in a more trying position than 
Downton now was. He had 
succeeded to the immediate 
command of the squadron, but 
he was compelled to exercise 
it with a due regard to the 
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directions of his imprisoned 
Commander-in-Chief, who kept 
writing to him with the natu- 
ral anxiety of a man who knew 
that his life, and the lives of 
the other kidnapped English, 
were at the mercy of an un- 
scrupulous barbarian. 

He waited at Aden till the 
days set him by Middleton 
had expired, and then — but 
he can best be left to tell his 
own story in the stiff and 
laboured prose of his day, 
shackled by qualifying clauses, 
and moving to its resolute 
conclusion with heavy tread. 


“And then with great desire to 
ease our tired ground tackle, and to 
supply some wants, with earnest de- 
sire with all haste possible to get 
up to the Babe [7.¢., Bab-el-Mandeb], 
there to make great shows to stop the 

of the Indian ships into the 
Red me which was intended with 
careful respects, and well weighing 
all things as might prejudice my 
countrymen in other places, yet hop- 
ing the show thereof might turn you 
to good, since the damage they might 
receive that way by us might divers 
times double the hope or ic of] gain 
they might receive by all your cap- 
tivities. And to that end I wrote a 
bragging or threatening letter, which 
I directed to you, and sent to George 
Collison, which I presumed should “ 
carried to the Aga, wherein I showed 
with what honest intent and purpose 
we set out of our country ; in what 
peaceable manner and sincerity, by 
the command of our King and direc- 
tion of our Governors, we are directed 
to carry ourselves to all people, which 
we are all inclined unto, and it is our 
fashion to observe ; yet now, in re- 
venge of our friends betrayed, mur- 
dered and abused, we were all resolved 
(if the sooner we had not good assur- 
ance of the liberty and return of our 
friends injuriously withholden) to 
cast off all duty we owed to our King, 
who is a friend to the Turks, and care 
of the business of our adventurers 
and merchants, our minds wholly 
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transformed by the disgrace and vil- 
lainy received, for the right of our- 
selves and reputation of our nation, 
In prejudice of the Turks we deter- 
mined to wear out our ships and to 
spend our lives, never thinking to 
return out of these seas ; all which I 
thought I did well in, and were it not 
for the prejudice of many others, 
myself and many here could, if there 
were fit matter to work upon, put in 
execution with what reason is said.” 


We can well understand that 
the sight of this “bragging or 
threatening letter” had a dis- 
turbing effect on the prisoners, 
They did not show it to Regib 
Aga, and Middleton wrote a 
heated expostulation. Downton 
would probably have carried 
out his threat. He dismissed 
the protests of the prisoners 
with high contempt, declaring 
that his letter was not for “any 
malicious, snarling, nor fear- 
blasted fellows to coat, conster, 
and cavil at, according to the 
weakness of their dejected 
spirits.” He told Middleton 
that he would not obey orders 
given by a commander who 
was in the hands of the Turks, 
and that he would “by the 
help of God make it as costly 
bringing of goods to the seale 
of Mocha as ever have [? hath] 
been formerly known.” His 
use of the word “scale” is one 
indication that he was an old 
Levant trader. It is of course 
the “scala” of the Italians. 
The French habitually spoke, 
and speak, of the “ échelles du 
Lévant,” the trading stations 
of the Levant. The Indian 
traders were not due in the 
Red Sea till after May. In 
the meantime Downton sought 
out a base of operations on the 
coast of Abyssinia and bided 
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his time. On the 15th May 
Middleton, and some of the 
prisoners, contrived to escape. 
His chief merchant, Mr Fem- 
mel, was unable to get away 
because of his “unwieldly fat,” 
and was left to a sad fate. He 
was 80 ill-advised as to threaten 
Regib Aga to his face that 
complaints would be made of 
him at “Stambul.” The threat 
was uttered at dinner when 
Femmel was the Aga’s guest. 
Regib smiled, said they would 
meet at Stambul—and Femmel 
died poisoned. 

When his foot was on the 
quarterdeck of The Trades In- 
crease Middleton acted on the 
policy of his lieutenant-general 
—that the best way of pro- 
tecting the remaining prisoners 
was to apply coercion to the 
Turks. The trade of Mocha 
was intercepted, and at last 
Regib Aga was forced “to sing 
another song.” Prisoners and 
stores were recovered, and the 
three ships sailed to Surat. 
Here they found a Portuguese 
squadron in possession. The 
Great Mogul’s governor, Muk- 
arrab Khan, was overawed by 
them, and would give the Eng- 
lish neither help nor freedom to 
trade. One hundred and eighty- 
two days were wasted in futile 
attempts to obtain an entrance. 
The English, hampered by the 
orders of King James, were 
unwilling to begin hostilities, 
and their ships were ill-qualified 
to operate in the shallows 
behind which the Portuguese 
squadron was at anchor. At 
last they went down the coast, 
intending to expostulate with 
the Viceroy at Goa. Wind 
and current were against them, 
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and they finally decided to 
return to the Red Sea to have 
it out with the Turks, the 
Indians, and the Portugals— 
particularly the “ Portugals, 
as they be most hateful to us 
of all others.” So Downton 
worded it in a long and most 
toilsome “minute,” which he 
drew up at the request of 
Middleton. He probably meant 
most hostile. 

To the Red Sea they went, 
and there they seized a great 
ship, the Rehemi, the property 
of the widow of the great 
Akbar. They were joined by 
Captains Saris and Tower- 
son, who had left England 
after themselves. Satisfaction 
was at last obtained at the 
expense of the Indian traders. 
It was a long story, and had a 
sequel in our relations with the 
Mogul. The narratives (he 
wrote two) of Downton give 
a curious picture of the English 
captains and their disputes— 
of the comparative moderation 
of Middleton and the over- 
bearing rudeness of Saris, 


“Then,” he writes, with weary 
disgust, after telling of one conten- 
tion, “followed another argument 
upon Sir H. M., his naming the 
Indian ships, which Captain Saris 
would not allow them to be so 
termed, but would have them to be 
called junks, and not ships, for so 
the ships of China are called at Ban- 
tam, and therefore must be so, as if a 
huge galley, galleon, argosy, or car- 
rack might not without some men’s 
leave be called a ship: with these 
and many other frivolous contentions 
we passed the night till high time 
urged us to depart every man to his 
lodging or oan This night’s cavil, 
for brevity’s sake, might serve as a 
glass to show how by fits for a long 
while we spent in wrangling and dis- 
content, which was made so apparent 
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to all that we had to do withal to the 
shame of our nation, and to the spoil 
of our business with the Turks.” 


Captain Saris did in his life 
one considerable thing. He 
opened the trade to China. 
But Downton’s picture of him 
wrangling with childish pedan- 
try over a name, and hectoring 
like a grown bully, agrees with 
what we know of his brutal 
attempt to “sweat” that very 
interesting person, William 
Adams, in Japan. He was 
a seaman of the type of 


Thackeray’s ‘odious bully,” 
Captain Bragge. At last 
peace was made by the 


diplomacy of Downton and 
the subordinates of Saris. 
All who frequented the Red 
Sea were taught that the 
English were not to be injured 
with impunity. Middleton 
was at last able to go on to 
Bantam. 

There were adventures on 
the way, an exchange of ships 
between Middleton and Down- 
ton, and misfortunes to the 
Trades Increase,—a most un- 
homely ship, destined to be 
burnt wholly at Bantam— 
“ Built in the eclipse and 
rigg’d with curses dark.” The 
“sixth voyage” had now lasted 
from April 1610 to the begin- 
ning of 1613, and had but 
little to show for it, apart 
from the satisfaction exacted 
in the Red Sea, save “ victuals 
spent, our ships, cables, and 
furniture far worn, and men’s 
wages.” It was high time the 
Company saw some return for 
its outlay. So Middleton, 
after hesitation and changes of 
mind, decided to send Down- 
ton home in the Peppercorn 
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with a cargo of pepper. The 
history of that voyage ranks 
high among the stories of 
misery endured and of diffi- 
culties conquered by unbend- 
ing resolution. It can be fully 
appreciated only in Downton’s 
journal, which gives the day- 
by-day record. The Pepper- 
corn, ill- constructed to begin 
with, was worn and strained 
by three years’ incessant cruis- 
ing. She was leaking fore and 
aft; her masts, sails, and cord- 
age were nearly worn out. In 
this state she was to be 
brought home from Java, 
through a voyage which lasted 
from early in February to the 
23rd September—eight months 
without a single port on the 
way which her captain could 
enter to refit. Her crew of 
forty-six hands brought dys- 
entery away with them, and 
to it was added “the dis- 
ease of the sea,” scurvy. 
Twenty of them died by the 
time she took refuge at Water- 
ford. And the leaks and the 
worn-out rigging were not the 
worst. Downton’s crew gave 
him as much trouble as his 
ship. His first mate, Lawes, 
who was forced on him by 
Middleton, was a drunkard, 
who died on the way home, 
asserting that he had been 
poisoned, ‘‘and by none of the 
worst in the ship.” The 
cooper, another drunkard, died 
soon after the voyage began. 
Part of the men were mutin- 
ously inclined, and they had a 
ringleader in one Francis 
Pindar. At this man’s insti- 
gation a mutiny was raised 
early in the voyage, and Down- 
ton was forced to name & 
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favourite of theirs, one Richard 
Hancock, as cook. Within a 
very short time Hancock, be- 
ing then “o’erguzzled with 
drink,” drove a poker through 
the brick back of the galley 
fire. The flames reached the 
ship’s side, and she had a 
narrow escape of being burnt 
wholly. A short stop at Sal- 
danha Bay, as it was then 
called, now known as Table 
Bay (the name has been given 
to an anchorage altogether 
different from the original 
Agoada de Saldanha), and a 
happy meeting with others of 
the Company’s ships, afforded 
some relief. But apart from 
that the Peppercorn had to 
fight through as she could, 
and Downton knew that the 
Irish Sea and the Channel 
were swarming with pirates 
to whom the Peppercorn, with 
her saleable cargo of pepper, 
would be a welcome prize. 
Moreover he knew that Francis 
Pindar and his like could not 
be trusted to defend the ship 
if she were attacked by pirates. 

The risk of endeavouring to 
reach Blackwall up Channel 
with a ship in such a condition 
was too great, and Downton 
steered for Milford. The wind 
headed him, and he bore up to 
seek refuge under the two forts 
at Waterford, and there wait 
till the Company should send 
him honest sailors and stores 
to bring him round to Black- 
wall. To Waterford he went 
—and was there arrested as a 
pirate on a warrant from the 
Earl of Ormond, and on the 
accusation of one of his own 
crew. 

A few days before he reached 
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Waterford he had sat down in 
his cabin to draw up a report 
of his painful voyage for “the 
Right Worshipful the Indian 
Company in Philpot Lane.” 
Plenteously formal as ever, he 
began,— 

“Right Worshipful. If the In- 
dian Company at present had view 
of my decrepit and wretched person, 
I could expect no better censure from 
the generality for the use of my 
hands, legs, and feet, than at first 
I found of the — sort, by the 
seeming defect of my tongue, which 
then was no other than the lame 
instrument of a passionate mind, 
which remediless infirmity hath 
often of wise and worthy men been 
favourably forborne.” 


We see that Captain Down- 
ton must at some time in his 
life have read ‘Euphues his 
England.’ The Right Wor- 
shipful Company saw that 
here was a man valiant and 
prudent—just such a one as 
they could safely trust with 
the conduct of a voyage. His 
superficial absurdities were 
patent enough—or perhaps did 
not look so absurd to an age 
of plenteous formality as they 
may to us. He had an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the 
dignity and importance of 
writing, and an undue respect 
for the antithetical style. 
But he was a man to do 
his duty, and it may be that 
the Company did not love him 
the less because he had in- 
curred the censure of Sir H. 
Middleton for his “niggardly ” 
use of its powder in firing un- 
necessary salutes. His earlier 
Elizabethan buckram and lace 
were out of fashion, but there 
was much care and valour in 
this captain. Therefore he 
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was at once chosen, in spite 
of the deerepit and wretched 
state of his person, to com- 
mand the voyage which began 
on the ist March, less than 
six months after his arrival 
at Waterford. He had been 
speedily released, and he 
brought the Peppercorn round 
to Blackwall. But the inter- 
val left him to recruit between 
the winding up of the home- 
ward voyage and the begin- 
ning of preparation for the 
next must have been short 
indeed. 

The interest of this his final 
voyage centres round the fight 
with the Portuguese Viceroy 
of Goa, at Swally, the road- 
stead of Surat. His squadron, 
the New Year’s Gift, the Hector, 
the Merchant's Hope, and the 
Solomon, reached their destina- 
tion in October. Downton had 
heard at Socotra of the furious 
war with the Mogul and the 
Mohammedan states of the 
Decean which the Portuguese 
had brought upon themselves. 
He was assured by the Com- 
pany’s agents at Surat that 
Mukarrab Khan, who was still 
Governor, was now disposed to 
be favourable to the English. 
His experience during Middle- 
ton’s unfortunate voyage had 
given him a deep distrust of 
the Mogul Governor. More- 
over, he was soon given to 
understand by him that the 
English were expected to help 
in attacking the Portuguese. 
But Downton was again in a 
position of command, with 
limited power. He was free 
to defend himself against a 
Portuguese assault, but if he 
assailed them he would dis- 
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obey the injunctions of King 
James and bring the royal 
wrath on the Indian Company. 
He had no course open to him 
except to refuse to co-operate 
with the Governor, though he 
avowed his determination to 
defend himself if the Portu- 
guese came te attack him. 
The Khan was annoyed, and 
put obstructions in the way 
of the English trade. We 
need not go into a story of 
negotiations, whims, and vacil- 
lations. In the course of De- 
cember and January the Portu- 
guese actually turned up in 
detachments with six large 
warships, three smaller ones, 
and a swarm of armed row- 
boats or small galleys, then 
called “frigates.” 

It is in the nature of things 
that Downton has been criti- 
cised for the course he took, 
which was to stand on the 
defensive in Swally Roads, 
draw the Portuguese on to 
make an attack, and not to 
take the offensive till he had 
repulsed them. Sir Thomas 
Roe, then ambassador at Delhi, 
thought he ought to stand out 
and attack at once, and some 
modern critics have been of 
that opinion. But Downton 
knew that his ships were ill 
supplied with water and pro- 
visions, through the hostility 
of the Governor. He had 
goods to ship. Indeed, his 
vessels were taking in cargo 
on one side while the guns of 
the other broadside were 
actually engaged, when the 
fighting did come. If he stood 
out, he might fall to leeward, 
be drawn away from the road, 
and see the Portuguese frigates 
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ocoupy the anchorage he had 
left, which would have been 
ruinous to the English influ- 
ence at Surat. But it is idle 
to go into the discussion of 
might - have - beens. There 
never was @ captain yet, by 
land or sea, who might not 
have done better than he did, 
in the opinion of critics writing 
far away from the place, and 
years after the time, of trial. 
Downton deeided to fight on 
the defensive. The details of 
the fight would be made clear 
with difficulty, and only with 
the help of a chart of Swally, 
—not as it is now, but as it 
was in 1614, before the silt 
brought down by the river 
had altered the shape of the 
coast, In the main, the story 
is clear enough. The access 
to the roadstead was through 
“swatches,”—narrow passages 
between sandbanks. The great 
Portuguese ships could not 
cross the sands, and _ the 
Viceroy shrank from sending 
them one at a time through 
the swatches. The game of 
the English was to drive the 
Portuguese either to retire 
without attacking, or to risk 
an attack on them with the 
“frigates,” which they felt 
well able to manage. Downton 
would not come out himself, 
and, to tempt the enemy on, 
he stationed the Merchant’s 
Hope some way nearer the 
entrance to the road than 
the other vessels. It was one 
of the oldest and most uni- 
formly successful of strata- 
gems. But like all stratagems 
it had its defects. One de- 
pended on whether the isolated 
ship was supported in time 
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when the enemy attacked. On 
the 20th January 1615 he came 
on rapidly, fiercely, and, as the 
English freely confessed, in 
manful style. The small ves- 
sels and frigates attempted to 
rush the Merchant’s Hope, 
while Downton was in _ his 
cabin writing to the Com- 
pany’s agents, and no doubt 
building up his balanced sen- 
tences and filling in his de- 
pendent clauses with earnest 
attention. The advanced ship 
was in real danger, for the 
Portuguese pressed the attack 
hotly, and three times their 
men reached her deck. The 
cables of the other ships were 
cut, and they drifted down to 
the aid of the Merchant’s Hope 
in time. The Portuguese suf- 
fered heavily in men and 
vessels. Five men only were 
killed on the English ship. 

It was but a small fight— 
an unsuccessful cutting - out 
affair on a large scale— and 
yet it was one of the turning- 
points of history. The Viceroy 
made other attempts of the 
same kind, but of less de- 
cision, to assail the English in 
their entrenched camp, All 
failed. He could not get at 
them with his big ships, and 
they kept his frigates out of 
the roadstead. At last, after 
lingering outside the en- 
trenched camp for two months, 
the Viceroy sailed away. His 
retreat convinced Mukarrab 
Khan that the English were 
the stronger; and what that 
conviction means in the East 
(and in the West too) we 
know. The final establishment 
of the Factory at Surat—the 
grain of mustard-seed which 
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has grown into the British 
Empire in India—dates from 
the fighting at Swally in 
1615. 

Of Downton’s own bearing 
through it all we can judge 
by this passage in his jour- 
nal :— 


“The third of Februarie there 
came to the water side twentie four 
Bales Indico, seven packs white 
Bastas, seven packs black Bastas, 
six packs cotton yarn, four ks 
blue Bastas, three packs Caudikens, 
one pack Crecany, al which were 
presently fetcht aboord; this day 
also the Viceroy’s supplies came in 
sight, which were two ships of bur- 
then, two Junkes, and eight or ten 
of the Country Boates. The Nabob 
sent Lacandas to informe me that 
these supplies were not for warre, 
but fild full of combustible matter 
to fire, and so to be let drive with 
the tide upon our ships in the night ; 
which advise I was glad to under- 
stand, and addressed myself to pre- 
vent that, and all other their at- 
tempts with smaller ships. The 
Spring [tide, of course, not season] 
now neere the highest, the fittest for 
their assaultes, which every tide I 
expected: and to shew that I was 
in a readinesse to intertaine them, 
as also how little I cared for them 
(having all the time formerly ridden 
without the like), I purposed and 
performed the setting and cleering 
of our watch, Morning and Evening, 
with a volley of shot from every ship, 
and the best Peece in my shippe 
directed to the prow of the Viceroy, 
which I did to daunt the courage of 
them hee must employ, and to try 
his temper, whether it would make 
him angry or no, and [I still think it 


proved to goodend. It pleased God 
this day at night, wnt had least 
leasure to mourne, to call to his mercie 
my onely son, George Downton, who 
early the next morning was buried 
ashore, and the volleyes aforesaid, 
appointed to try the temper of the 
Viceroy, served also to honour his 
buriall.” 


In this paragraph, which 
begins with a clerkly entry of 
goods received and ends with 
a sentence of Christian stoicism 
and sixteenth-century “virtu,” 
is embodied the soul of the first 
generation of the English in 
India. They were traders both 
punctual and exact, fighters of 
the stoutest when there was 
need, and withal they carried 
a certain Elizabethan plume— 
a sense that they were spread- 
ing not only the trade but the 
renown of their people; and 
they loved the defiant gesture 
in the face of peril and the 
emphatic well-turned phrase. 

Downton went on to Bantam, 
and there died in 1616, as his 
old chief Sir Henry Middleton 
had done not long before. In 
his forgotten grave lies a 
man starched and square-toed, 
touched with absurdities such 
as might grace a Sir Roger de 
Coverley or Baron of Bradwar- 
dine, but a fine seaman, a loyal 
servant of the Company, and a 
most undoubted worker on the 
foundations of the Empire in 
India. Davip HAnnay. 
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TO AMARNATH AND GANGABAL.—GANGABAL. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER. 


THE path from Amarnath 
to Baltal in the Sind valley by 
which we were to reach Gan- 
gabal, six marches distant, was 
blocked. The snow bridges 
were broken, as we had ex- 
pected. But to turn back was 
unthinkable. There was noth- 
ing for it but to climb the 
ridge behind the cave and 
drop down into Ladakh, and 
thence over the Zoji-la into 
Kashmir again. It was a 
simple pass about 14,500 feet, 
whieh, as we knew, had been 
often traversed before. It 
offered no difficulties, but the 
Kashmir coolie is a timid crea- 
ture, and it is never easy to 
lead him off the track, much 
less over untrodden snow. 
We had meant to return to 
our camp at Panjitarni from 
Amarnath, but early in the 
morning we sent our servants 
baek to bring our tents on to 
the cave. The coolies had been 
fractious; they had got wind 
of our move and attacked 
Phillips’ shikari. So when we 
returned to Amarnath in the 
evening we were relieved to 
see the white canvas pitched 
beneath us on the uneven 
ground at the mouth of the 
cave, 

We expected trouble in the 
morning, but we were not pre- 
pared for .what happened. 
When the coolies discovered 
that we were set on crossing 
the pass, they all sat down in 
@ ring and cried. Real sobs 








shook these robust men; they 
were able to conjure up real 
tears, which fell upon their 
beards and manly bosoms,— 
twenty-four strong men in 
@ ring, each sitting on a stone, 
and sniffing and whimpering, 
“T will not go.” 

It was the first time we had 
seen men of sinew weep. We 
laughed, and then we felt 
ashamed; there was vicarious 
humiliation in the sight. Ifa 
Martian had come upon us 
then, he would have put us all 
down in the same genus, per- 
haps the same species, Man. 

However, they went on with 
a little encouragement, and a 
little prodding, delicate but 
firm, to stiffen it. Phillips led 
the first man by the hand, and 
I followed the last with my 
khud-stick laid gently against 
the small of his back. In a 
few hours they were laughing 
as they watched us glissade 
down. In the evening they 
went off pleased with their 
baksheesh, and shouting and 
singing, and thinking them- 
selves great bahadurs. 

The pass took us_ into 
Ladakh, and we struck the 
famous Leh road a few miles 
below the Zoji-la. I had never 
seen Ladakh or the road be- 
fore, but I knew them both. 
I knew the road, because every 
book of Central Asian travel 
describes it and the author’s 
rapture when he descends into 
the flowery margs of Kashmir. 
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And I knew the country, be- 
cause the scenery is that of the 
dry land beyond the watershed, 
where the rainfall is less than 
six inches in the year. You 
cross into it over all the passes 
to the north, One day Nature 
is gloriously attired; the next 
she is stripped bare. Or it 
may be a matter of a few 
hours. You zigzag up through 
the forest to the juniper scrub 
and dwarf rhododendrons. A 
few straggling birches lead a 
forlorn- hope behind you, be- 
yond the tree-line; the flowers 
carpet the earth as thickly, 
but they become smaller and 
brighter. The only sounds of 
life that break the stillness are 
the warning pipe of the mar- 
mot and the shrill resentful 
cry of the raven and the 
chough. You pass a little ice 
and the tail of a moraine. 
Shelves of snow scored by fall- 
ing rock slope down to the 
path. Then after many false 
summits you reach a gap in 
the rock, and look down on 
the bare ribs of the earth over 
a sheet of snow and green and 
grey glacier. 

Deseend to ten or eleven 
thousand feet and you are in 
a treeless world, in the reek of 
hot fennel and wormwood. 
The lower slopes of the hills 
are fiecked with green and 
yellow where the fennel is 
sheltered or parched by the 
sun. The sky is an intense 
blue; the heat and glare are 
fierce; a gale is tearing down 
the valley; the roar of the 
torrent is always in your ears. 
Side valleys reveal hidden 
glacier worlds. The path is 
overhung with coloured crags, 
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grouped always in some new, 
wild, haphazard, architectural 
design, grand in its scorn of 
symmetry, walls of cliff scored 
and charactered all over, 
twisted turrets, splintered but- 
tresses running down into the 
smooth mamme of the graz- 
ing slopes. And this rocky 
wilderness repeats itself, I be- 
lieve, with infinite variety in 
monotony, to the great plateaus 
and the ranges beyond, yield- 
ing nothing to Pan save 
patches of willows and poplars 
and walnuts, the haunts of 
magpies and hoopooes, border- 
ing fields of stunted barley. 

There are oases of kinds but 
no real forest again, save per- 
haps the Siberian pines be- 
tween Panji or Gantsa or 
Baltal and the Arctic sea. 

I had no wish to go far 
along the road and turn back. 
I felt that if I made seven 
marches down the valley I 
must go right through to 
Kashgar and Yarkand, under 
the hanging snows of Kara- 
koram, until I heard the clank 
of chains and couplings on the 
Russian line. 

The pastoral bias would not 
allow us farther than Dras. 
Four days was enough to burn 
the valley into my mind, and 
the pleasure of these marches 
was more of the kind one gets 
from revisiting old haunts than 
from exploring an unfamiliar 
country. 

I lit my pipe in the shelter 
of a d&k-runner’s hut. There 
was a yak-dung fire in the 
eorner, and the fumes mixed 
with the tobacco smoke trans- 
lated me physically to Tibet, as 
only smells can. Shut eyes 
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and the blend of Craven and 
argol will be a receipe for that 
land with many. They act 
like the magic carpet of Prince 
Hussain. 

Then I sat in the one clump 
of willows, less than thirty 
stunted trees, between the 
Zoji-la and Dras, and watched 
the people go by. A Ladaki 
came along the road, and his 
walk called up a _ hundred 
buried memories. How many 
people had I seen coming to- 
wards me like that ?—Arabs 
and Tibetans, generally with 
the heat-haze dancing over 
them. I may have associated 
the gait subconsciously with the 
landscape without giving it 
any particular thought, but it 
only then struck me how differ- 
ently people walk in hot, dry, 
desert countries, especially in 
these barren plateaus ringed 
in with mountains. And not 
men only, but yaks and horses, 
donkeys and sheep. 

A Yarkandi caravan fol- 
owed: it was an hour coming 
and passing out of sight, and I 
noticed the same slow, pictur- 
esque gait, like ants in proces- 
sion, as they passed in the thin 
hot air between the mountains 
which preclude any vagary 
from the path. 

There was an intentness and 
sureness about every human 
figure which gave them a kind 
of dignity even in a shamble. 
The yaks on a distant hillside 
changing their pasture had the 
same air, There is no chance 
or alternative in these bleak 
lands. No one starts for one 
place and goes to another. No 
one drifts or is detached from 
his purpose. No one hurries or 
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has to be in time. No one 
‘* goes for a walk.” Places are 
too far off, the standard of time 
is too vague for men to stride 
or run. That caravan may 
have been fifty days on the 
road from Yarkand. Ten days 
more or less is of small account. 
There is certainty only in ful- 
filment. 

I often think it is the great 
distance of places from one 
another in bleak countries as 
much as the climate that gives 
the Asiatic his air of fatalism 
and repose. You see it more 
in the north of India and beyond 
the Himalayas than in the 
teeming cities of Madras and 
Bengal, where people live under 
@ strain, and life has become as 
complex and faces as anxious 
and self-conscious as in the 
West. 

At Dras we looked in at the 
serail. There were thirty 
Yarkandi pilgrims there bound 
for Mecca by the Punjab and 
Bombay,—tall, robust men in 
chogas of white or butcher-blue, 
wearing fur-rimmed caps, 
peaceful, puckered, weather- 
beaten faces, prominent cheek- 
bones, Gallic beards, com- 
plexion a brick-dust colour. 
The women were cooking in a 
corner of the yard, and hid 
their red faces. There was 
something bracing about these 
men after Amarnath; the 
West has more in common 
with the Haji than with the 
Sadhu. Theirs is an ampler 
pilgrimage, a wider horizon, a 
more direct, imperious call, 
breathing through the salt, 
the mountain, and the desert 
air. There is nothing dark or 
secret or mysteriousinit. It is 
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a clarion note calling to open 
spaces, earth the floor and 
heaven the roof, as free of 
lurking mystery as the mosque 
of dark images, oblique symbols, 
ambiguous interpretations. 

We turned back from Dras 
over the Zoji. It is the deepest 
depression in the main barrier 
of the Himalayas for hundreds 
of miles along the frontier, and 
it is not like anything one 
generally associates with a 
pass. You might cross it 
without noticing it. The 
water, trickling from a fissure 
in the rock, takes two courses ; 
above and below, the snow 
bridges have a scarcely per- 
ceptible incline. But the drop 
from the bleak land has been 
the theme of many rhapsodies. 
We, too, had had our surfeit of 
barrenness; we were all for 
pastoral Kashmir. We wanted 
to camp in a mountain garden 
again, and dine under the stars 
by a blaze as big as a king’s 
pyre. 

We went down the Sind 
valley and turned up the 
Kanknai under MHaramokh, 
and in five days we were 
camping by the grey, old, 
lichened, lizard-haunted ruins 
of Wangat, which stand in 
groves beside the maize and 
the waving fields of balsam and 
the yellowing elder,— shrines 
dedicated to some old forgotten 
god. An owl tu-whooted to 
us from the trefoiled arch as 
we drank our soup. After 
dinner we went inside and 
lighted a small fire on the 
stones. The sweet scent of 
burning pine-wood mingled 
with the musty old smell 
of tombs, and Phillips made 


rabbits and tigers and devils 
and elephants and swans with 
the shadow of his hands. I 
wondered if, in all its two 
thousand years, any one else 
had played with shadows on 
the wall, 

It is a stiff hot climb up to 
Gangabal. There is no ascent 
so hot or long or steep on the 
road to Amarnath, but the 
pilgrims’ sufferings are over in 
aday. You pass from walnut 
to birch and juniper and be- 
yond the tree-line in a few 
hours, and you are zigzagging 
up among the low long-needled 
pines without a break for four 
thousand feet. 

I have always had a dislike 
for these trees, and never asked 
myself or understood why until 
I stood on the burnt slope of 
Haramokh and looked at the 
serried mast forest across 
the valley. They are a low 
pedestrian growth. They hang 
about cantonments and drop 
their cones on _ galvanised 
iron roofs. Shrieking engines 
belch their smoke into them; 
vulgar people picnic under 
them. They exhale the spirit 
of the foothills. A niggard, 
unaspiring crew, pines in 
name only, the letter with- 
out the spirit. You may 
wander among them all day 
and never be out of sight of 
ugly useful things. 

Every one loves the dear, 
old, homely wayside trees, the 
willow and elm and poplar 
and walnut, that know the 
same gods as the hearth 
and the byre and the thatched 
barn; but in the moun- 
tains give me those brave 
pines, picea and abies, the 
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purple squadron striding the 
blast, the serried mast forest 
breasting the precipice, the 
bravest flung forward in the 
teeth of the glacier, with the 
dead white-topped trunks of 
the fallen all round them. 

Higher still, in the sheltered 
clefts of the mountain, are the 
silver birches, most spiritual of 
trees, who love the rare air and 
breathe the communal mystery 
of the hills. When the breeze 
plays in their leaves they 
betray the spirit of the grove, 
like the shadow of an emotion 
passing over a young girl’s 
face, 

It is easy to believe that the 
genii of a place dwell in the 
trees. They even more than 
the flowers express the mood 
and spirit of the earth. The 
Bassahris in the Sutlej valley 
believe that every tree has its 
little Deva, and whenever they 
fell one they place a stone on 
the lopped trunk to keep 
the genius within. The Druids 
knew it, who worshipped the 
oak, and the Greeks, who had 
faith to see the Dryads; the 
Burmans know it, who offer 
grain to the djinns who dwell 
in trees of greatest girth; 
and every lover of the woods 
knows it by instinct from a 
child. 

It was inspiriting to be up 
among the silver birches again. 
It is a wild country at the 
baek of Haramokh, so scat- 
tered that the birches hang 
over the eastern cliff of the 
lake at an elevation of 12,500 
feet. We crossed a narrow 
ridge and came suddenly upon 
the lake. The scene is, though 
in a different way, as impress- 


ive as Amarnath. It is not 
so wild and remote; it does 
not give one the sense of 
coming to an end of the 
created world; but it is far 
more beautiful. The north- 
eastern buttress of Haramokh 
which overhangs it is one of 
the grandest rock - faces in 
Kashmir. The grey shelves 
of glacier meet in a lap of 
ice which falls sheer into the 
green waters of the lake. A 
flowery marge carpeted with 
the bright pink lousewort with 
the white eye separates the 
first lake from a large crescent- 
shaped sheet of water. It is 
here, where clouds gather and 
pass among the dripping preci- 
pices, where the eagle screams, 
and the thunder of the ava- 
lanche is heard all day, that 
the Kashmiri comes to bury 
the knuckle-bones of his dead, 
left over from the funeral 
pyre. 

We approached Gangabal 
by a detour through a chaotic 
tumbled mass of rock hurled 
by some titanic upheaval 
across the pasture. In places 
the boulders stood over our 
heads, and we took nearly an 
hour crossing. In one narrow 
stretch where cattle had 
crossed we came upon blood 
sprinkled on the rock as if 
with intention, and it occurred 
to me that it might have 
been shed there in propitia- 
tion to the djinns of the 
place by some superstitious 
herdsman, as who should say, 
“Here’s your blood. Take it. 
But let my cattle pass.” 

The rattle of the hidden 
stream underneath increased 
the mysterious gloom of the 
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basin. Phillips and I both 
felt giddy and sick, though 
we had not been affected at 
15,000 feet, which made us 
think at the time that moun- 
tain lassitude is a local ailment 
due, as the natives believe, to 
the malignant influence of cer- 
tain places. 

Again we had just missed 
the hour of pilgrimage. On 
the way down below Wangat 
I met an old man holding a 
wand in front of him, with a 
small green bag tied to the 
end like a child’s purse, and 
one bright marigold stuck in 
the loop. It held his son’s 
knuckle-bones. We met whole 
families after that, with the 
remains of every kind of rela- 
tive, and priests innumerable, 
who would exact the last pie 
for the Shrader ceremony, the 
shriving of the soul and the 
mass for the dead, which is 
held at the meeting of the 
streams between the two lakes. 

It is odd that the Kashmiri 
Pundit, to whom the Hindu 
of the plains will admit no 
shred of virtue or self-respect, 
much less any delicacy of spirit, 
has conceived and practises the 
most poetical burial-rites the 
world knows. His pilgrimage, 
however, saves him a larger 
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journey. The Hindu of the 
plains throws the knuckle-bones 
of his dead into the Ganges, 
The Hindu of Kashmir, beliey- 
ing that Gangabal is the source 
of the Ganga,—from which 
convenient error it derives its 
name,— makes this arduous 
ascent in the hottest month 
of the year and casts the relics 
of his dead into the lake, 


“ Here,—here’s his place, where meteors 
shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened.” 


The still lake of Gangabal, 
which sleeps in the bosom of 
Haramokh, may well symbolise 
the eternal peace, There is 
nothing here to detach the 
mind from the everlasting. 
Here, if anywhere, the soul of 
man may be made one with 
Nature. So the Kashmiri asks 
that, when his unhappy spirit 
is dismissed to wander through 
its endless cycle of rebirths, the 
one enduring part of him which 
has survived the flames may 
be lapped in the green waves 
beneath the glacier, rolled in 
its oozy granite bed, and be- 
come an indestructible part of 
the material world, laid upon 
the supreme altar, in the deep 
lake, among the foundations of 
the hills. 
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GEORGE WENDERN GAVE A PARTY. 


BY JOHN INGLIS. 


CHAPTER X. 


“WELL,” Parker asked, 
“how did it go?” 
“Badly.” 


“T thought so; a windy sort 
of a chap downstairs, who was 
afraid to come up, confided in 
me,—evidently a fool.” 

“They were all fools —or 
knaves.” 

“You seem put out a bit?” 
Parker examined the strength 
of the chair, as usual, before 
he sat down. 

Wendern took out his cigar- 
ette case. “I am; not by 
them, but by my own folly. 
I wonder if you ever saw the 
prospectus of this precious 
Syndicate. I'll show you it;” 
he opened a drawer at the 
bottom of the writing-table. 

“Youneedn’t trouble, George; 
I saw it out there.” 

“Do you know anything 
about the Directors? To my 
eternal disgrace I hardly know 
anything, though I’m one of 
them.” 

“Well, the Chairman is a 
guinea-pig who traded on his 
title — the only capital he 
had. They didn’t think much 
of him in Los Angeles. I 
came across him there after 
they’d done with him in Aus- 
tralia,” 

For the first time in his life 
Parker saw Wendern looking 
almost fierce, ‘“There’s Frank- 


lin Clayton,” he said, “his 
name weighed a good deal with 
me; he gave £15,000 to the 
Technical Education scheme in 
Sydney.” 

“That was some years ago. 
He’d been dead a good while 
before this prospectus was put 
up, I can tell you.” 

“Dead!” 

“TI suppose this is a son or 
seme relation called after him ; 
I don’t know anything about 
him.” 

“Why didn’t I hear of his 
death? it must have been in 
the papers.” 

“You see you’ve been drift- 
ing about the world a good 
deal, George, and lost touch 
with things out yonder.” 

“It is eight years since I 
was there. Do you know 
anything about Golbreath?” 

“There are a good many 
Golbreaths knocking round at 
various doors: this one has 
been mixed up in all sorts of 
concerns, but I never heard of 
one he had to do with that 
came to any good. There was 
no harm in him—he was a 
happy-go-lucky, borrow-your- 
money, stand-you-a-drink sort 
of customer. But you're al- 
ways such a dreamy chap; 
most men mixed up in a 
Syndicate business are wide 
awake, you can take my word 
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for that, and ready to pick 
the pocket of their father’s 
ghost when he comes round 
to haunt them—if he died with 
any coins in it.” 

“T ought to be shot.” 

“‘ Not so bad as that, George.” 

“Yes, as bad as that. But 
I never understood the value 
of money till I wanted it 
myself.” 

Parker watched Wendern 
roll his cigarette and light it. 

“You see you always had 
it.” 

“‘My people were poor enough 
once; then they scooped it in, 
but they had not learnt how 
to use it before they died.” 

“Well, when your turn 
came you gave it away right 
and left, so you have nothing 
to reproach yourself with any- 
how. Every poor devil who 
brought you his tale went 
away richer than he came.” 

“Because I had more than 
I knew what to do with. I 
only gave what I didn’t want 
and didn’t value.” 

“You didn’t hoard it; you 
weren’t a miser.” 

“There’s no virtue in ab- 
staining from a vice you are 
not tempted to commit,” Wen- 
dern said bitterly. “I gave 
because people asked me, and 
it was easier to give than to 
refuse. If they were poor, I 
gave, so that I mightn’t be 
worried by thinking of their 
poverty. I took no trouble 
to see that the money would 
be spent wisely, or that the 
people who had it were not 
impostors. I gave for any 
scheme that amused me—or 
to any jackass I liked who 
had a tomfool scheme on,— 
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in fact, I gave; but not for 
the sake of any good it might 
do. How much does that sort 
of generosity count to one? 
What did it cost me to give? 
It was no effort. I didn’t 
miss anything, went without 
nothing.” 

“Well, it’s better to give 
than to hoard. A good cir- 
culation is everything, whether 
it’s blood, or money, or a news- 
paper.” 

“And this precious Syndi- 
cate. Lant amused me,—I 
liked his insolence—his confi- 
dence; he asked me to put 
in £20,000, and I did. And 
because I put in my easily 
gained thousands, people who 
had seen me about in London, 
or who had heard that I was 
rich, or were deceived by the 
precious prospectus, put in 
money they could ill afford, 
all they had. And some of 
them—many of them, perhaps 
—stand to be ruined in con- 
sequence. But I'll prevent 
that, though I sell my last 
stick. Directors of companies 
who take no trouble about 
their responsibilities, guinea- 
pigs, hawkers of one-pound 
shares, who think of nothing 
but their own battening and 
fattening, while the fools who 
are caught by their names 
starve, or break their hearts, 
are often worse thieves than 
the men who go to prison for 
vulgar stealing.” 

“ But you’re not one of them, 
George?” 

“T identified myself with 
them. I did from want of 
thought, or knowledge, what 
other men do deliberately. 
The result is the same; and 
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it’s the results that matter to 


others.” 

“That’s true, George, that’s 
true.” 
“Great God! If I could 
only pay off these little share- 


holders.” 

“You will. The Dock case 
is going to settle up matters 
for you.” 


“Tt may go against me.” 

“Well, never mind if it 
does—but it can’t. It’s one 
of the things I came to say. 
It’s safe—certain.” 

“Tf that’s so, things will 
straighten out,” Wendern said 
and wrinkled his forehead. 
“Every man in the Syndicate 
shall get back the money he 
put in through any influence 
of mine, and Lant shall do 
the same with the rest — or 
I'll throttle him. Who gave 
you your information?” 

“The Agent-General; I’ve 
just been to him. He had a 
cable this morning.” 

“Tt seems to be making a 
stir; the papers give an ac- 
count of it every morning, 
and they cable me the pith 
of each day’s hearing. If it 
goes right the worries will 
be at an end.” 

“I think they are coming 
to an end, George.” The kind- 
ly face lighted up; Wendern 
vaguely wondered at it. 

“Well, I shall have learnt 
a lesson. Let’s talk of some- 
thing else.” 

There was a pause before 
Parker ventured to ask, “Seen 
Miss Fiffer lately? I didn’t 
mention her when I was here 
the other morning, but I should 
like to know how things are 
going in that direction?” 
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Wendern realised then how 
much he had felt about the 
Syndicate business from the 
fact that for the last hour 
he had even forgotten he 
was expecting to hear from 
Katherine. “I went to see 
her the other day; she’s com- 
ing home this afternoon, I 
believe,” he said. 

‘Well, she’s got some cash ; 
if you marry her——” 

“T shall never touch it. 
Not a penny of it, not a 
cent; I’ve made up my mind 
to that.” 

“But what would you ex- 
pect her to do with it?” 

“Keep it. Spend it as she 
likes best—and have it out 
with her own _ conscience. 
Oh, I’ve thought things over 
in the last few days, Joe, 
and [ll tell you this, the 
responsibility of money is the 
lesson that rich men have to 
learn.” 

“You see, they like to get 
something out of it for them- 
selves.” 

“Of course they do. I don’t 
mean that they should give it 
all away to charities or to a 
class that is poor only because 
it won’t work. The idle poor 
are as bad as the idle rich 
—worse, for their idleness 
often brings consequences more 
tragic, more immediate at any 
rate. It’s too big a subject 
to discuss now; but if I were 
a law-maker, fooling away 
money should be a crime— 
not spending. The man who 
knows how to spend properly 
is all right, but the people 
who fool it away, rich or poor, 
are criminals.” 


“You don’t they 
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oughtn’t to amuse themselves 


occasionally?” Parker was 
evidently a trifle anxious. 
“Of course not, though 


there’s too much pleasure- 
séeking now in every class, 
ifpleasure is the right name 
to give to going night after 
night to the stalls of the 
theatre or the gallery of a 
cheap music-hall—they are the 
two ends of the stick—till 
there’s no home life left. Slow 
suicide, Joe, to the best side 
of them all, the everlasting 
bout of thoughtless racket that 
goes on now.” 

“You know,” said Parker 
after a pause, “it’s rather 
pleasant to fool away money 
occasionally—on a woman, for 
instance.” 

“You're finding that out, 
are you? You had better go 
back to Australia, Joe. How 
much did you give for that 
fan, by the way?” 

“ Did she tell you about it?” 
the backwoodsman asked sheep- 
ishly. “ Didn’t think——” 

The telephone bell rang. 
Wendern turned to it fever- 
ishly. 

“Katherine is staying at 
Brighton till to-morrow,” he 
said when he had replaced the 
receiver. “I should like to 
motor down and fetch her, 
but for some reason the mother 
doesn’t want me to go, and 
for the life of me I can’t think 
that Katherine does.” 

“Then I wouldn’t. Besides, 
I should say it’s a good thing 
not to let a woman see you're 
eager.” 

“But I am.” 
under his breath. 
hanging on her.” 


It was said 
“My life is 
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Parker slowly elaborated 
what he considered to be a 
joke. “TI don’t hold with any 
sort of hanging,” he said, “but 
I’m beginning to see that if 
one takes to thinking about a 
woman at all, a good many 
things have a way of hanging 
themselves on her.” 

Dawson entered. 
Carneford, sir.” 

Parker held out his hand. 
“You'll see me again soon,” 
there was meaning in his voice, 
“and I shouldn’t wonder if 
I’m going to give you a sur- 
prise,” with which lucid remark 
he departed. 

Sir John Carneford was a 
fussy gentleman of fifty, going 
grey, and stout, but still a 
good figure of a man. “The 
matter is this,” he said when 
they had exchanged greetings. 
“I’ve come up on purpose to 
see you. Cyril Graham, our 
vicar, — you met him when 
you eame over to luncheon 
at Carneford last year, — is 
very anxious about your Syn- 
dicate——” 

‘“‘ He was here just now.” 

“Oh! I knew he was up- 
set, but I didn’t know he was 
in London. He had a couple 
of thousand to invest; he 
asked my advice, and I told 
him to trust it to Lant. I 
put in a thousand myself, and 
to tell you the truth, I can 
no more afford to lose the 
money than he can.” 

“A little more, I should 
“Well, it would be most 
inconvenient. You see, he had 
heard that Lant—who was 
very kind to his children— 
was @ millionaire, and I knew 
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you. Naturally, I thought 
nothing could be better.” 

“If the thing went wrong, 
I suppose you wouldn’t let the 

rson lose his money ?” 

“T don’t want to lose mine,” 
Sir John answered testily. 

“Still, when a poor man 
or any one else asks your 
advice about investments you 
should send him to a banker 
or a family lawyer, who would 
tell him that the Directors 
of a Syndicate for exploiting 
Australian estates—no matter 
how honest they may be—are 
not the right people to invest 
money with.” 

“You don’t mean that the 
thing isn’t safe?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t know!” The good 

ntleman was astounded. 

“lve got £20,000 in it 
myself.” 

“That may be a trifle to 
you, but £1000 is a good deal 
to me.” 

“It’s more than a trifle to 
me. However, Lant will be 
in England directly, and a 
meeting will be called—that’s 
all I can tell you.” Wendern 
rose to put an end to the 
interview. 

“I don’t want to be un- 
pleasant, but if it turns out 
badly I shall expose—I mean 
to say I shall call for an in- 
vestigation. Lant was most 
agreeable and vigorous, as 
colonists often are; but I don’t 
think the fact that a man has 
stayed at your house should 
prevent you from _ taking 
measures that are right in 
the interests of justice. And, 
Mr Wendern, it was because 
we all liked you that I ven- 
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tured ” Sir John was 
raising his voice; he felt as 
if he were sitting on the bench 
at the petty sessions in his 
own post town. 

Wendern put his hand on 
Carneford’s arm and smiled; 
he was almost amused. “It 
is strange to have to regret 
that I won your good opinion,” 
he said. 

“You are very cool.” 

“It’s no good getting hot. 
Take my advice, and wait till 
Lant comes over.” 

Against his will the other 
man was propitiated. He had 
always liked Wendern. “The 
fellow has such a charming 
voice,” he told his wife that 
evening. “’Pon my life, I 
couldn’t believe that he was 
an impostor, or would do 
anything at all, in fact, that 
wasn’t straightforward and 
above-board. There’s some- 
thing about him that makes 
it impossible. I really don’t 
know how to explain what I 
mean.” 

“T know,” his wife said. 

““T daresay youdo. I should 
think a good many women 
did.” 

This was why he held out 
his hand. 

“ All right,” he said, “T’ll wait 
till Lant comes over. By the 
way, I met a charming girl 
on Sunday at Brighton—Miss 
Fiffer. A great friend of yours, 
isn’t she?” 

“T should like to think so.” 
As Wendern spoke another 
telegram was handed to him. 
He took it quickly, his hand 
closed over it, but he made no 
attempt to open it. 

“Well, I feel sure you may.” 
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Sir John felt that he was ex- 
pected to say something more. 
“A great heiress, isn’t she?” 

“T suppose so,” Wendern 
answered coldly. Why did a 
middle-aged man’s thoughts 
turn as naturally to money as 
a young man’s to love? 

The door opened and Derby- 
shire appeared. Sir John, 
about to depart, pulled up. 
“Ah, how do you do, Derby- 
shire? You're in this Syndi- 
cate too—Director, eh?” 

“That’s it. I’m in.” 

“Have you come to look 
after it?” 

“Of course. 
dern?” 

“Well, perhaps you can tell 
me something about it?” Sir 
John said. 

“Can’t tell you anything 
about it—wouldn’t do—busi- 
ness is business, But it’s all 
right,” Derbyshire answered. 
He gave the elder man a nod 
of dismissal ; it was taken and 
the door shut. 

Wendern had read his tele- 
gram, and was serunching it 
in his hand; he had hardly 
heard the brief conversation 
of a moment ago. 

He looked up. Derbyshire 
was waiting. “Well, what is 
it?” he asked impatiently. 

“Look here, I’ve got some 
money in this show of yours,” 

“Of yours too—you are a 
Director.” 

“‘Of course, but I don’t know 
anything about it.” 

“You didn’t make any in- 
quiries before you went on the 
Board?” 

“Not a bit. lLant said it 
was all right, so I didn’t see 
why I should worry. But I’ve 


How do, Wen- 
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got a thousand pounds in it, 
you know.” 

“You didn’t pay the thous- 
and?” 

“Oh no, of course not, I never 
pay anything—not so extrava- 
gant as that. lLant wanted 
the use of my name on the 
prospectus, and I wanted a 
thousand pounds—always do. 
I didn’t get it, but he said I 
should, and a good deal more 
as well—out of shares allotted, 
you know.” 

“Ah! You met Lant before 
you knew me, at Grantham 
Abbey ?” 

‘“That’s it. Well, I’m rather 
hard up just now, you can 
keep my name on or off as you 
like, but I’ve been wondering 
whether you’d let me have the 
thousand pounds out, and I'll 
let you have ‘the good deal 
more as well.’” 

“Your generosity is over- 
whelming.” 

“Don’t know about that, 
but I call it a fair offer, and 
you know all about Lant—it 
was Lant put me on to you. 
Thought you'd be rather 
pleased, especially after the 
telegram I had from him this 
morning.” 

“Telegram you had? A 
telegram from Lant?” 

Derbyshire nodded. “Says 
he’ll be in London this week. 
Staying at the Grosvenor 
Hotel, and the Syndicate’s 
doing brilliantly. That’s why 


I thought youd let me 
have the thousand, don’t you 
know.” 


“You must wait till he 


comes.” 
“Oh.” Derbyshire was evi- 
dently disappointed. “ Well, 
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I say, anyhow, couldn’t you 
let me draw, say five hundred ? 
You’ve no idea how useful 
money is: fact is, I went to 
Brighton a few days ago, and 
—look here, I should like to 
tell you something, ask your 
advice, You know I’ve been 
mixed up rather with that little 

irl at the Prince’s Theatre, 
but she’s not likely to cut up 
rusty at all, awfully good sort. 
Well, there’s Miss Fiffer—and 
—well——” 

“JT would rather not discuss 
Miss Fiffer.” 

“Oh—all right. Can you 
let me have that £500?” 

“No, I can’t let you have 
that £500.” 

“Oh, I say.” Derbyshire 
sat down. “ Look here, 
Wendern, you mustn’t mind 
my telling you, but people are 
saying rather awkward things 
about this Syndicate.” 

“T’m sorry, but I’m busy, 
and you must let me send you 
away. Lant will tell you any- 
thing you want to know when 
he comes.” 

“Oh—well, I must get some 
food; I have to catch a train, 
2.30 at Victoria.” 


There was a slight move- 
ment of Wendern’s head. 

“Sure you can’t manage 
£500?” Derbyshire asked. 
“I’m rather up a tree.” 

“Quite sure.” 

“Verysingular. Well, good- 
bye.” He hesitated ; his manner 
was pleasant and suddenly 
boyish. “I say, old chap, you 
look rather down on your luck ; 
hope you’re not up any sort of 
tree, too? It’s an awful bore, 
you know.” 

“No, it’s all right, and you'll 
get down yours when Lant 
comes,” 

“Glad of that. Good-bye.” 
He hurried away. 

Wendern smoothed out the 
telegram in his hand and read 
it again. 

It ran— 


“ Returning to-morrow after- 
noon. Come and see me at our 
house at six. Please do not 
come to Brighton or write. 

6 KATHERINE.” 


Six o'clock to-morrow. He 
counted the time. It was half- 
past one now. Twenty-eight 
and a half hours till he saw her. 


CHAPTER XI, 


Twenty-eight hours and a 
half. The deputation had 
forced itself on his considera- 
tion for the morning, but he 
knew that all the time he had 
been waiting for her. And he 
knew that the visit to Brighton 
had satisfied him in spite of 
the restraint in which she had 
seemed to hold herself, and of 
some things he had not been 





able to understand. As for 
Derbyshire, what did he matter? 
He might fool round her as 
much as he pleased. 
Katherine! His Katherine! 
He could see her walking across 
the lawn, her tall slim figure, 
her light free step as if her 
feet touched the ground with 
a proud love of it. He dared 
not remember the look in her 
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eyes the other night, it made 
his brain whirl, and he wanted 
to keep it clear for business 
matters that still demanded 
attention. Katherine! every 
day and night that passed 
wove her closer and deeper into 
his life. Twenty-eight hours 
and a half till she came, sixty 
minutes to every hour —he 
could be calm enough out- 
wardly and not show a sign, 
but it seemed impossible to live 
through them. He drew in his 
breath and for a moment held 
the wooden arm of the chair on 
which he sat before his table. 
“If she and I were only a 
few thousand miles away in 
some part of the world which 
is as God left it, with the 
chance of coming back to this 
country she is so fond of when 
we'd thought out a sane scheme 
of life—” he said to himself. 
But his eye caught a heap of 
letters and papers as yet un- 
touched. He shunted her toa 
siding in his thoughts while he 
resolutely turned to the busi- 
ness of the Syndicate. There 
were dozens of letters brought 
down by the circular, grum- 
blings, complaints, threaten- 
ings; each writer intent on 
himself and his bit of money 
without a thought of the pos- 
sible difficulties to be encount- 
ered by a large concern and 
the development that was 
frankly, from the outset, a 
speculative one. “It’s the old 
story,” he thought; “they are 
hampered by the whisperings 
of the devil, and the difficulties 
of living with any satisfaction 
to themselves in the midst of 
what is called a great civilisa- 
tion.” 
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He touched the bell. “Daw- 
son,” he said, “did you make 
out that list of shareholders?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“TY want to go through it.” 

For the next hour he was 
hard at work. It dismayed 
him to find, from a reeeipt 
among some papers, that it 
was through him that Digby 
had come into the Syndicate, 
Wendern had never seen him 
till the day he presented him- 


‘self at the office, knew nothing 


about him. But it seemed that 
he was a surveyor and land- 
valuer. A couple of summers 
ago, when the Bangor scheme 
was first before the public, 
Wendern had taken a little 
place in the country for a few 
weeks: there had been no 
garage to it, and one had been 
rented through Digby, who 
had thus heard of the Syndi- 
cate and associated it with his 
tenant. The number of small 
investors, mostly brought in 
by Lant, was considerable, and 
the sum involved came to more 
than it had seemed at a rough 
guess. “It doesn’t matter,” 
Wendern said, “they shall get 
their money back or both of us 
shall pay the piper. Luckily, if 
Lant proves to be a scoundrel, 
he is a good-natured one; that 
has always been to his credit.” 

He went carefully over the 
list of shareholders and set 
down on a separate sheet those 
for whom he considered himself 
responsible: there were not 
more than twenty altogether. 
In a third list he put the small 
shareholders brought in by 
Lant, and against them their 
position, so far as could be 
ascertained, with conjectures 
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of what the loss of their money 
might mean to them. It was 
in this third one that most of 
those he had seen to-day were 
included,—Bennett and Shaw 
and the Jew, the boy on 
crutches and the youth who had 
speculated with his mother’s 
money. ‘I’m glad I’m not 
responsible for the poor young 
fools,’ he thought, “but it’s 
rough that they should start 
out into the world with this 
sort of experience. A good 
lesson, the moralist might say 
—but the moralist is only a 
prison warder of the better 
sort, which probably accounts 
for his unpopularity, though he 
usually leaves his keys about.” 

Dawson was longing to ask 
questions concerning the analy- 
sis, but he had not the courage, 
till the business being finished 
and the papers put away he 
ventured to say, “You don’t 
think there’s anything to be 
nervous about, sir?” 

He was answered in a some- 
what short sharp tone, for the 
“chief,” “Whether there is or 
not, you will get your money. 
Copy out these lists and have 
them ready in the morning.” 

He looked up at the clock. 
Half-past two. Twenty-seven 
hours and a half. They had to 
be filled. He felt that it was 
impossible to go back to Princes 
Gate and look across at the 
house at right angles to his 
own. For a minute, in his 
thoughts, he walked up and 
down the lawn and stood be- 
neath the sycamore-tree by the 
gate that led into the Fiffer 
“bit.” There were many other 
trees ; their July leaves screened 
the windows and softened the 
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walls of the houses. It was a 
wonderful thing to have that 
enclosure behind. In front of 
his house (though not, of course, 
of the Fiffers’), beyond the 
private roadway and_ the 
main road beyond, the park 
stretched away into an in- 
definite distance; and an in- 
definite distance of any sort 
always appealed to him. Lant 
had done well for him in 
making him take that house. 
He wondered if Katherine 
would ever liveinit. Then it 
would be good to come home 
to sometimes, from the long 
journeys and the staying-away 
at the world’s end that he 
often vaguely imagined. It 
was differently arranged from 
those next it; the staircase had 
been turned round so as to give 
a wide dining-room opening 
out to the back, as did the 
morning-room. Idly, and just 
for the pleasure of it, he 
planned various improvements 
that were possible. Perhaps, 
if Katherine came—he pulled 
himself together. Dawson was 
waiting. 

“Tt seems to me you must 
be hungry,” Wendern said to 
him, prosaically enough; ‘it 
must be a long time sinee you 
had food.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, sir.” 

“Tt matters a great deal; I 
must want some too. We'll go 
together somewhere.” Dawson 
was overeome, for he adored 
Wendern. “While we are 
eating the car can be getting 
towards me.” He telephoned 
to Rogers to send it to the 
Grill Room entrance of the 
Carlton in half an hour, with 
things in it sufficient for a 
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night’s absence. He had re- 
membered a quiet inn near 
Farnham; he had gone to it 
late last year with a man he 
knew for some _ wild - duck 
shooting over the ponds. It 
had been quiet then; it would 
probably be full now with 
summer guests. They would 
be sitting at the little tables 
in the garden, or pulling them- 
selves about on the water— 
but he could be blind and deaf 
at will. 

In two hours’ time he was 
motoring himself along the 
Portsmouth Road, for he had 
dismissed the chauffeur: he 
wanted to be alone, to think 
and dream uncriticised by any 
one, unhampered by even a 
servant. He went slowly, to 
the discontent, perhaps, of the 
watchers and the police traps 
for which that way is cele- 
brated, glad to get into 
Surrey, with its bell-heather— 
it was nearly over, dead and 
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brown in patches, —its gorse 
and broom and whortleberries, 
and the blueness of the hills 
ranged in the soft distance, 
He turned off sharp on the 
right along the Farnham Road, 
by Churt, and on to the sandy 
one that led to the ponds and 
the inn with the wooden balcony 
that he remembered. They 
had room for him for just one 
night, he was told; he ex- 
plained that he only meant to 
stay till the early morning. 
He thought of the places the 
sun would have seen after it 
had sunk in the west and 
came up for the dawn—the 
dawn of the day on which 
Katherine would return. He 
meant to be back at the office 
in time for the business of 
life and news of Lant. There 
might even be a line from her, 
who knew? He had told 
Rogers to see that the letters 
were sent on to him at the 
office by ten o'clock. 


CHAPTER XII, 


Mrs Fiffer heard from Kath- 
erine by the second post, an 
hour after Wendern had gone 
to his office. A scrappy little 
letter, saying that she would 
be back the next afternoon, 
and asking her mother to tele- 
phone to Wendern, which, of 
course, was done. The telegram 
to him was evidently a later 
thought, due probably to the 
idea that she owed him some 
communication. 

The morning passed uneasily, 
laggingly ; the drawing-room, 
the whole house, was heavy 
with the scent of flowers. Mrs 


Fiffer wondered why it was 
necessary -to have sv many 
about, but Katherine liked 
them. “It’s no good my fuss- 
ing,” she thought; “I'll just 
sit down and wait, and if the 
show passes the window I'll 
see it. I can’t do anything.” 
She realised very clearly 
that Katherine’s character 
was a stronger one than 
her own, and that she 
would turn the key herself in 
the door she meant to open. 
Something was going to hap- 
pen, everything in the house 
seemed to know it, but it was 
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no use trying to guess what it 
was—perhaps, as she expressed 
it, “things were tired of doing 
nothing and meant to be a little 
startling—somehow.” In the 
early afternoon it struck her 
that she would go and pay 
Mrs Berwick a visit,—‘“She 
might like it, and I’ve no 
doubt she feels lonely some- 
times. Besides, I never do go 
to see her, for of course, when 
Mr Wendern is at home—it’s 
always to see him.” She 
dressed carefully, feeling that 
it would look polite, and went 
by the front door: the gar- 
den way across, at the back, 
was only an intimate thorough- 
fare for occasional use when 
the gates between, that safe- 
guarded it, were open. 

She liked Mrs _ Berwick, 
though not for a moment did 
the shrewd American woman 
make any mistake about her. 
She saw the good qualities of 
the lady - housekeeper and 
guessed at her pluck, her cour- 
age, and endurance, “ Dare- 
say, too,” she thought, “she 
gets a few snubs when she 
doesn’t want them, and she 
may like a little talk with 
someone she can be easy with. 
I wouldn’t mind doing some- 
thing for her some day. I 
can’t bear the thought of a 
woman like that being left on 
an island, as one may say, in 
her middle age; for, once her 
looks are gone, she doesn’t 
make much way unless she 
has money or something else 
to count.” 

She turned the corner, and 
was within a few yards of the 
house when she saw Joe Parker 
leave it. ‘ Well, now,” she said 
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to herself, “that’s interesting ; 
perhaps it’s the way things 
are going to settle themselves 
for her. He knows that Mr 
Wendern isn’t in at this time 
of day, so he must have gone 
to see her.” She stopped firm- 
lyin front of him. “ Why, Mr 
Parker,” she said, “I was just 
going to call on Mrs Berwick ; 
I expect that’s what you've 
been doing?” 

“Tt is, marm,” he said. “I 
trust I see you well? I saw 
Wendern this morning, and he 
tells me your daughter is not 
back yet.” 

But Mrs Fiffer was not to 
be put off the scent so easily,— 
“T expect you had a pleasant 
talk with Mrs Berwick?” 

“T did,” he answered with- 
out turning a hair, “and I 
hope you'll have the same.” 

“T call her a very nice 
woman.” 

“You're right, marm, and I 
won't detain you from her 
any longer. When Miss Fiffer 
comes home, perhaps you'll let 
me give you all a little enter- 
tainment.” 

“Why, we'd like it,” Mrs 
Fiffer beamed. “What way 
would you propose to do it?” 

‘‘ Well, we might dine some- 
where,” he said slowly, “ then 
go toa theatre and have sup- 
per afterwards at some other 
place where there is music, 
and see the smart people — I 
believe that’s the thing that is 
considered amusing in London ; 
and if you and Mrs Berwick 
will just arrange the details I’ll 
take it as a favour. Wendern’s 
one of my oldest friends, and 
I can’t tell you how much I 
admire Miss Fiffer ai 
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“It’s really very nice of you, 
Mr Parker, I’ll be pleased ; and 
I shouldn’t be surprised if you 
enjoyed it as much as any of 
us—you and Mrs Berwick.” 

“That'll be saying a good 
deal.” 

With this Mrs Fiffer went on 
to pay her visit. 

Mrs Berwick was in her own 
little sitting-room near the 
front door, for, as a rule, the 
morning-room she used only 
in the first part of the day. 
Wendern always expected to 
find her there, ready to discuss 
any household arrangements. 
He had told her that it was at 
her service whenever he was out 
of the way, or indeed when he 
was at home too, if she chose 
to make use of it; but Mrs 
Berwick knew that he liked it 
better than any other room, 
and that naturally he liked 
it to himself. Nevertheless, 
when Wendern’s message ar- 
rived, stating that he would 
not be home till to-morrow, 
she felt at liberty to receive 
her visitors there. She was 
charmingly dressed, and had 
the slightly absent smiling air 
of a woman who has made a 
recent conquest and is thinking 
it over. 

“It is so kind of you to 
come and see me,” she said. 

“Well, but wasn’t it clever 
of me to wait till Mr Parker 
had gone? ”, 

“Oh, no, dear Mrs Fiffer, 
he would have loved talking to 
you.” She answered with an 
air of innocence, 

At which dear Mrs Fiffer 
winked inwardly and told her 
of his desire to make up a 
theatre party. 

Mrs Berwick was delighted : 
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position she oceupied, she 


jumped gratefully at any re- 
cognition that took the form 
of including her in the usual 
round of a richer world than 
her own. She thought of her 
husband’s crew, of how they had 
patronised her in days gone 
by and finally dropped her— 
she hated them all and never 
meant to know them again, 
let things take what turn they 
would. Wendern, though he 
had engaged her for definite 
werk, had treated her properly, 
and always with deference. 
Unfortunately she felt certain 
that her time in Princes Gate 
was fast coming to an end. 
Something was wrong with 
the money part of it: that she 
herself might not get a penny 
troubled her little, for if she 
was mercenary she was not so 
in a petty fashion; it was the 
thought of the good time that 
would be over that worried 
her, that and—the reaching out 
of her heart towards Wendern. 
Sometimes she could not curb 
it, though she kept a tight 
hand over herself, for she had 
grasped from the first moment 
she saw him that she would 
never be anything more to him 
than his housekeeper, the nice 
little lady who presided over 
his household, to be treated 
with courtesy and kindness— 
and that was all. But she was 
a sensible woman who, having 
once allowed sentiment to 
govern her, to her own dis- 
aster, never meant it to do so 
again. Still, life had its dif- 
ficulties, and before Parker 
appeared on the scene she had 
felt the future vaguely threaten- 
ing her with some of those 
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she most dreaded. She had 
even sat down and considered 
possibilities. Among them, 
whether if Katherine married 
Wendern Mrs Fiffer would 
find that she disliked being 
alone and invite her — Mrs 
Berwick—to help her through 
social difficulties and ameni- 
ties, or to do courier business 
for her when she travelled. 
She had smiled a little at 
the idea, for she felt that such 
a post might be amusing, 
and that Mrs Fiffer would 
be generous, almost as gener- 
ous as Wendern, who would 
give away anything he pos- 
sessed, but unfortunately hadn’t 
the business habit of making 
prompt payments. 

With the coming of Parker 
a new era dawned for her. 
He was not a man to inspire 
the sentiment she found it im- 
possible to help having for his 
friend, but she liked him,—his 
roughness, his simplicity, his 
outspokenness. And he had 
money, that she had made out, 
quantities of it, and oh, the bless- 
edness of not having to think 
about money, of never wanting 
it again! If he asked her to 
marry him, she felt that she 
ought to jump at him and be 
grateful. It wouldn’t be the 
fate for which unconsciously 
her heart longed, but the long- 
ings of one’s heart have often 
to do without the attention 
they desire, and Parker, if she 
took him, should get his fair 
exchange—by which she meant 
his share of affection and the 
fulfilment of all his indefinite 
expectations concerning her. 
Failing the two alternatives 
she saw nothing before her but 
(as she had explained to Mrs 


Rigg) advertising again in the 
papers for another post. 

She was highly diplomatic 
in her talk with Mrs Fiffer, 
and to all that lady’s hints 
she appeared utterly uncon- 
scious. 

“T thought I saw you and 
Mr Parker at the theatre the 
other night, Mrs Berwick?” 
Mrs Fiffer said at last, finding 
that roundaboutness was of no 
avail, “and I’d like to know 
what’s coming of it?” 

‘Oh, there’s nothing coming 
of it,”—-Mrs Berwick put some 
well-feigned surprise into her 
accents,—‘“‘except that he’s very 
lonely in London and doesn’t 
know his way about. He 
asked me if I would go with 
him, and I simply hadn’t the 
heart to refuse. It would be 
so kind of you to invite him 
sometimes, dear Mrs Fiffer.” 

“Well, I daresay we could do 
with him,” that lady answered, 
and suddenly she put another 
question. “What will you 
do if Mr Wendern gets 
married? You won’t want to 
stay on here then—though no 
doubt they’d like it.” 

“‘ Sometimes I think I’ll take 
a cottage in the country, or 
perhaps a very little flat some- 
where in London.” She had 
never thought anything of the 
sort, but it sounded well. 

“There’s always something 
apologetic about a very little 
flat—in England, that is,— 
seems to feel that it isn’t a 
house and would like to be 
one.” 

‘And they are very expen- 
sive—but everything’s expen- 
sive. Mr Wendern says 
happiness that doesn’t depend 
on money is the only sort 
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worth having—but I don’t 
know where it’s to be found.” 
Mrs Berwick’s words came from 
her heart. 

“He is quite right, though 
but for money J. B. Fiffer 
wouldn’t have been lying under 
a marble monument that is one 
of the finest things in the whole 
cemetery—he would have had 
a head- and foot-stone at most, 
and a bit of grass between.” 

“T fear I shan’t even get 
that.” 

“My dear woman, you'll 
sleep just as soundly if the 
parish buries you.” 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs Berwick said 
with a sigh, “I am sure I shall. 
I get so tired,” she added, in 
a voice unconsciously pathetic, 
“that sometimes I think it will 
be a goed thing when it’s all 
over.” 

“Tf you were going to die 
this minute you wouldn’t 
think so.” 

“No, I daresay not. But 
it’s wonderful how we all long 
for happiness. That’s why we 
want money.” 

“Well, it isn’t money that 
makes you happy.” 

“No, but-—” 

“Why, when J. B. and I 
married we hadn’t a cent for 
years, but we were so happy 
we could have sung for joy and 
encored ourselves; there was 
no one else to do it.” 

“How sweet!” 

“And when the money first 
came in we didn’t want to be 
worried by it, so J. B. used it 
to make more—that’s how he 
got his pile.” 

“And you weren’t happier 
for it?” 

“Not we. The big house in 
New York and all the trap- 
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pings were only so much work 
to do and trouble to look after, 
I used to sit and think of the 
time when our house had only 
one room, and everything in it 
might have been bought for 
two pounds and sold for one, 
and wish myself back there 
again. I felt more at home; 
and J. B. and I had more time 
to care for each other than 
when we had to waste it on 
people who were three-quarter 
strangers to us. But it’s no 
use thinking ; I’ve got used to 
this life now, and my Katherine 
she’d be lost without a big 
house and fine clothes—she’d 
be like a chicken plucked of its 
feathers alive and turned out 
into the poultry-yard. Well, I 
must be going,’—Mrs Fiffer got 
up and hesitated ; ‘I telephoned 
to Mr Wendern this morn- 
ing,” she went on, “telling him 
Katherine wasn’t coming back 
till to-morrow ”—she hesitated 
again, “well, and I happen to 
know that Lord Derbyshire is 
going down to see her this 
afternoon. I expect that’s why 
she’s staying. How it’s going 
to turn out I can’t say,” she 
added significantly. 

“‘ But last week Mr Wendern 
went down too.” 

“Why, yes, he did, and our 
friends there were awfully 
taken with him. They said 
he had a lovely manner and a 
look in his eyes any woman 
might be foolish about.” 

Mrs Berwick felt her way 
with caution. ‘And don’t you 
think that they — care for 
each other? I’m certain Mr 
Wendern is devoted to her, 
—every one is, of course; but 
don’t you think—that she cares 
for him?” 
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“JT don’t think they'll marry 
each other, if that’s what you 
mean. Of course, when we're 
young we're often pretty close 
about our love-affairs, just as 
when we grow old we are 
about our money matters, and 
it's sometimes wise not to 
inquire into either. I like 
Mr Wendern very much—I 
don’t know who doesn’t; but 
I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that I hope she’ll 
take Lord Derbyshire. You 
see he has some things that 
Mr Wendern hasn’t, though 
I daresay Mr Wendern is 
richer.” 

“Do you think she cares for 
Lord Derbyshire ? ” 

“Well, we haven’t talked it 
over—I never talk about a 
thing if I’ve set my heart 
on it; it usually frightens it 
away.” 

“And you've set your heart 
on Lord Derbyshire?” 

“T don’t know that; but I 
think it would work very well. 
She’ll settle it herself anyhow ; 
Katherine is a girl who will 
have her own way; young 
people do nowadays—it seems 
to me that parents are out of 
fashion,—though she is very 
good to me, very loving, and 
has fine ideas of life.” 

“T am sure she has,” Mrs 
Berwick said softly, and rang 
the bell. “You'll stay and 
have some tea with me, dear 
Mrs Fiffer ?—do!” 

“It is very nice of you to 
ask me,” Mrs Fiffer sat down 
again,—“TI really should like 
some; but are you sure you 
are not expecting Mr Wendern 
back soon ?” 

“No, not till to-morrow 
morning.” 
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“ Well, then, it won’t matter 
if Istay. I always think that 
when a man comes home from 
his office an outside woman 
shouldn’t be about ; he doesn’t 
want to see one till he has put 
himself into a good humour. 
Of course, his wife is different ; 
she should be there, except 
now and then, just to let him 
see that it isn’t nearly as 
comfortable without her——” 

“Oh, how wise you are,— 
I shall remember that.” 

“Especially if he’s a middle- 
aged man.” 

Mrs Berwick shook her head, 
and said with a little laugh 
and almost a blush, “‘ You are 
so wicked.” 

“T wonder if you’d care to 
come in to-morrow afternoon 
and see a box of hats we are 
expecting over from Paris?” 
Mrs Fiffer asked when she had 
finished her second cup. “It 
might amuse you, and if you 
found one you liked very much, 
why, you might be willing to 
let me make you a little 
present ?” 

The answer came with alac- 
rity, “It would be too lovely. 
May I really?” 

“ T’ll be delighted to see you.” 
The kind American thought 
that she would like to make 
the little woman look nice 
for Mr Parker. “ Well, if it’s 
really convenient, I’ll expect 
you at four o’clock,” she said ; 
“then we shall get a good 
look at them before Katherine 
arrives.” The clock struck six 
as she left the house. 


Wendern, standing by Frens- 
ham Pond, was saying to him- 
self, “Twenty-four hours more 
and I shall see her.” 
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CHAPTER XItI, 


The morning - room was 
empty the next afternoon 
when Rogers, hesitating and 
doubtful, showed in a big good- 
tempered -looking man, dark, 
quick-eyed, and sleek. 

“ Ah, a charming room, but 
there’s nobody here,” he said. 

Rogers looked at him again. 
The day had been an eventful 
one in the household; down- 
stairs there was the catas- 
trophe that had long been 
looming, and he was prepared 
for anything ; but in spite of 
a very considerable experience 
he was unable to make up his 
mind whether this visitor, with 
the pleasant confident air, was 
a dun or not. “Mr Wendern 
will probably be in soon,” he 
said in a fencing tone, anxious 
not to give his master away if 
he could help it. 

“Tell him that Mr Chris- 
topher Lant is waiting to see 
him.” 

“ A—friend, may I ask?” 

“A friend,” the other an- 
swered promptly and smilingly, 
—‘“‘a very old friend.” 

Rogers was visibly cheered 
up, and his manners improved. 
‘“‘ He’s certain to be in directly, 
sir. I thought Mrs Berwick 
was here.” 

** Mrs Berwick—who’s she?” 

“Lady - housekeeper, sir — 
she’s probably gone across the 
garden to Mrs Fiffer’s—the 
window is open and I see the 
key’s gone,” he had looked for 
it on the writing-table. 

“Fiffer? Mrs J. B. Fiffer 
of New York?” 

“Yes, sir. Mrs and Miss 
Fiffer live at one of those 
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houses, also called Princes 
Gate, sir, that go down Ex- 
hibition Road away from the 
Park. The garden belongs to 
all the houses.” He was proud 
of the superior position of the 
one he was in. 

“Of course. No doubt Miss 
Fiffer comes to see Mrs Ber- 
wick sometimes?” 

“Very often, sir, and Mrs 
Fiffer too ; they’re great friends 
of Mr Wendern’s.” 

“T see,” Lant turned away 
with a smile of satisfaction; 
when he was alone he went 
round the room, quick and 
alert, “Miss TFiffer!” he 
chuckled. He sat down, and 
seemed to value in his own 
mind each separate piece of 
furniture, Presently, for his 
ears were very acute, he cocked 
his head and listened, then 
quickly took u> ‘The Morning 
Post,’ and was deep in it when 
Rogers re-entered and arranged 
a little table. The striking of 
a match seemed to startle him. 
“You needn’t light the lamp,” 
he said blandly, “I don’t drink 
tea.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” and Rogers 
discreetly vanished. 

Lant let the paper rest on 
his knees and surveyed the 
room again, smiling and seem- 
ingly satisfied with himself 
and the world. ‘Very com- 
fortable indeed ; what with the 
lady - housekeeper and Miss 
Fiffer over the way,” he gave 
another chuckle, “couldn’t be 
better, in fact. It’s a wonder- 
ful thing how this world has 
turned top to bottom. Wen- 
dern, dear chap, would have 
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been a duke if he hadn’t made 
the mistake of being born in 
the colonies; but a good many 
of us had not had the privilege 
of sitting down in a room of 
this sort five-and-twenty years 
ago; weve made the haughty 
ones whistle. I wonder what 
they think of Park Lane since 
South Africa, and the Canadian 
lumber trade, and a Land 
Syndicate or two, took it in 
hand——” He stopped and 
listened again. ‘The worst of 
these mansions is that you are 
generally too far off to hear 
the latch-key put deftly into 
the front door—there’s a good 
deal of unnecessary solemnity 
about the upper class still.” 

The next moment Wendern 
appeared. Lant went forward 
quickly. ‘Dear chappie,” he 
said, “how are you?” 

The tone that answered him 
was not cordial. ‘ When did 
you arrive?” 

“An hour ago. We motored 
to Havre immediately on get- 
ting your telegram yesterday 
morning.” 

Wendern noticed the “we” 
but made no comment. 
“ Havre?” 

“Havre—and crossed in the 
yacht to Southampton. But 
the railway company, like 
everything else in this country 
now, truckles to the democracy 
and only puts on its trains at 
hours that will suit its business 
population.” He was evidently 
talking to cover the awkward- 
ness of Wendern’s greeting. 
“In the good times that are 
gone they would have had 
trains awaiting the convenience 
of yacht-owners. However, 
luckily there was lunch — I’m 
told it’s correct to say luncheon 
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now —to fill in time; and a 
train came along at the end 
of it. You were evidently in 
a great hurry to see me, so I 
thought I had better hurry 
along.” 

“You ought to have come & 
week ago.” Wendern sat down 
and faced him. 

“Paris, and Naples before 
it, what could you expect?” 
Lant waited a moment. “You 
seemed to think we ought to do 
something in Great St Helens 
to keep them quiet? Curious 
people—shareholders ? ” 

There was no answer. Wen- 
dern’s thoughts had gone back 
to the clearing and the little 
procession across it, with Lant 
in undisguised grief. He had 
been an alert, underfed-looking 
man then, with an appealing 
look in his dark eyes—an 
appeal to the world to be 
generous to him. It had been 
answered, and he had changed : 
the alertness was there still, 
but the look in his eyes was 
triumphant; the mouth closed 
more firmly, the manner was 
pleasant but overbearing. 

“We will arrange a few 
details for the meeting,” Lant 
said, puzzled at Wendern’s 


silence. ‘Then I can get back 
to Southampton. I don’t want 
to be in London more than is 
necessary.” 


“You must make things 
clear about the Syndicate— 
they have been getting un- 
pleasant.” 

“You should have tempered 
the wind to the shorn lambs,” 
Lant said smilingly. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“What I say,” still smiling. 

“You wired to Derbyshire 
that it was doing brilliantly ?” 
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“ Of course——” 

“Why did your reports 
cease ?” 


“There weren’t any to send.” 

“You could have sent some 
account of the progress of the 
railway. You said a year ago 
that it was nearly finished.” 

“No, dear chappie, not fin- 
ished—only marked out.” 

“You sent photographs of 
the line.” 

“Of what it would be— 
rather well done, weren’t they ? 
Is there a whisky - and - soda 
about the place?” 

Wendern rang the bell im- 
patiently and waited till his 
visitor had helped himself 
copiously. 

“There are all sorts of 
rumours in the city,” he said, 
“that you bought the Estates 
for a song, not for the £50,000 
you professed to pay, that they 
are worth nothing, that the 
shareholders will lose their 
money.” 

“ Ah,” Lant chuckled again, 
“these things are always said 
of this sort of undertaking, and 
occasionally they are true. Of 
course I got the Estates for a 
smaller sum than appeared on 
the prospectus, but my business 
capacity deserved its reward. 
As for their being worth no- 
thing, when more money has 
been spent on them—why, they 
will represent it. You can’t 
have wool without sheep.” 

“Ts the thing a swindle?” 

“No, dear chappie, it’s a 
Syndicate. Let us be serious. 
I came over here and saw that 
London had more money than 
was good for it; that it spent 
too much on eating and drink- 
ing and entertaining—in fact, 
that it was becoming apoplectic. 
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I felt that a little blood-letting 
would be an excellent remedy 
for some of the extravagances 
of modern life,—ever heard the 
popular preachers go for them, 
or read the lady novelists?” 

“No,” impatiently. 

“T always do. They indicate 
the direction of the wind. I 
was bored in country - houses, 
shocked at the inanities of the 
men, the extravagance of the 
women, the devotion to Bridge, 
the repletion of people, chiefly 
of those who had made money 
too quickly —it often has a 
curiously ill effect. I felt my- 
self to be an apostle of an 
excellent movement that goes 
about expressing itself in joint- 
stock companies with one-pound 
shares. I said to myself, ‘A 
little Syndicate is an excellent 
exercise, —or shall we say dis- 
cipline? I saw that anything 
you backed would go down, or 
rather up—and remembered the 
Bangor Estates. Luckily for 
us, rubber had not yet developed 
into a boom. I say luckily, 
for two shillings is a trivial 
sum for a share.” He took 
some more whisky. Wendern 
was silent and he went on, 
“Still our next move might 
be in the rubber direction: I 
have my eye on a little-known 
island somewhere—let us say 
between Sumatra and Borneo; 
the bloodhounds, by which I 
mean the gold-hounds, have not 
spotted it. If our present deal 
fails we might fall back on it.” 

“Do you mean to say that 
the Bangor Estates are worth- 
less?” 

“Not at all; they cover an 
enormous area, and were said 
to have resources—see our pro- 
spectus. They only require 
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few thousands to develop them, 
a railway to the coast 200 
miles away — inducements to 
settlers——” 

“What have you done with 
the money that was subscribed 
for working expenses ? ” 

“We have run up some 
shanties, marked out a couple 
of roads and a railway, indi- 
cated a possible gold mine— 
for anything is possible in this 
world, and while there’s life 
there’s hope — agreed on the 
site of a new township, con- 
structed some photographs— 
that traction - engine looked 
very well, didn’t it? we 
brought it 500 miles — sent 
out a great deal of printed 
matter, and we are waiting 
for more money. There is 
none to go on with.” 

Wendern was losing his 
temper. ‘“ Would you be good 
enough to tell me something 
about the Directors over 
there?” he asked. 

“No,” Lant answered softly. 
“For let us indulge in the 
luxury of truth, there is no- 
thing to tell. They gave us 
the use of their names, They 
had nothing else to give.” 
His voice was sympathetic. 

“Tt seems to me that you 
are no better than a thief.” 
Wendern had risen to his feet ; 
he was calm, but he looked 
dangerous. 

Lant saw it and was amused. 
“Go gently, sonny, go gently,” 
he said, and took some more 
whisky. 

“Do you know what this 
means?” 

“Of course. I paved the 
way for it and wired to some 
of the important shareholders, 
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and one or two directors of 
the Derbyshire type, that the 
Syndicate was doing brilliant- 
ly. I told them that I should 
be at the Grosvenor Hotel 
immediately — you remember 
what I said last time about 
the Carlton, chappie, too friv- 
olous for serious-minded people 
like ourselves?—they will ap- 
preciate the change, and be 
delighted to hear that we're 
going to reconstruct. The new 
shares will be credited with 
15s. paid.” 

“We shall do nothing of the 
sort,” Wendern said firmly, 
“and the whole thing shall 
be exposed.” 

Lant went over to the wide- 
open French window and closed 
it. “I never like my left- 
hand neighbour to know what 
my right hand is doing,” he said ; 
then his tone changed. ‘“ Now 
then, it’s time we talked plain- 
ly. Syndicates are made every 
day in the week ; people specu- 
late and lose their money, make 
more, and lose it again. Don’t 
be a fool, George. I had the 
cream off the last deal, we’ll 
reeonstruct and you shall have 
the cream off this one—or the 
larger share.” 

“There won’t be any more 
cream. I'll take care of that. 
The thing shall be wound up.” 

“That would be awkward 
for you as Managing Director,” 
Lant said suavely, “especially 
at the present moment. You 
are on the point of getting out 
of the Derryford lawsuit, it 
will be decided in a few 
days——” 

“Next week. It has dragged 
on longer than was expected.” 

“Next week, at any rate, 
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and a large fortune will then 
be at your disposal.” 

“Tt may go against me.” 

“Tt can’t. And — there’s 
Miss Fiffer and her millions.” 

Wendern looked up quickly. 
“ What do you mean?” 

“T mean Miss Fiffer. Like 
the rest of her sex, she has 
probably succumbed to your 
fascinations.” 

“Be good enough not to 
speak of her——” 

“I won’t, dear chappie, since 
it vexes you. I merely men- 
tioned her name, together with 
the Dock business, to show 
you that to make a scandal 
of so trifling a matter as the 
Bangor Syndicate would be 
cutting off your nose to spite 
your face,” 

“There are not only rich 
people in this thing but others ; 
some of them came to the office 
yesterday, in that deputation, 
who have risked all they have 
in the world.” 

“The recklessness of such 
people ought to be ehecked.” 

“Many of them took shares, 
not merely on your representa- 
tion, but because my name was 
an honourable one.” 

‘*A priceless possession——’ 

“We've known each other 
twenty years,” Wendern said 
slowly, ‘‘and lately I have been 
trying hard to believe that you 
are not a scoundrel.” 

“Quite right, I’m not one,” 
Lant answered. “I’ve a sense 
of humour and no sentiment.” 
Then his manner changed 
again, and this time there 
came into it a human quality 
that had beguiled many in 
that late summer when he 
first introduced the Syndicate. 
“But if I’ve no sentiment,” 
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he went on, “I don’t forget 
that a good many years ago 
we stood together by poor 
Loo’s deathbed,”—he took a 
gulp from the glass on the 
table,—“ you were more to her 
than you ever imagined; no 
fault of yours, George, I know 
that, I don’t expect you ever 
dreamt it, and I believe that 
what you did you did for 
me.” 

“T did,” Wendern said, al- 
most to himself. “She was 
an angel to you, Kit.” It 
was the first time he had 
called him by the old name, 

Lant nodded. “After she'd 
gone—a year or two, wasn't 
it?— you lent me _ that 
£15,000.” 

“T was glad to do it.” 

“It worked like a charm. 
Everything I touched after- 
wards turned to gold.” 

“Then, by the memory of 
her dead face—and of any 
way in which you imagine I 
helped you afterwards—don't 
let the poor devils in this thing 
suffer. Some of them are very 
poor.” 

There was a pause, in which 
old memories that had rushed 
back seemed to slip away from 
Lant. He looked up with a 
smile. “Some of them are 
very fat, and live in well- 
feathered nests.” 

Rogers entered with a letter 
on a tray. 

“Take it away,” Wendern 
said impatiently. 

“It came by hand, sir, and 
it’s marked ‘ immediate.’” 

“Oh”—he took the letter, 
only a dun, he thought, “I'll 
ring if there’s an answer.” He 
opened it mechanically, a slip 
of paper fell from the letter ; 
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his face lighted up, wearily but 
happily, as he read it. “ What 
a good chap. A man I lent 
£500 to, some years ago, has 
returned it; the first oppor- 
tunity he has had, he says.” 

“Curious thing to do.” 
Lant took a little more 
whisky. 

“To you, perhaps,” Wendern 
said, with a little contemptu- 
ous movement. 

“You are trying to insult 
me, but I have an excellent 
temper, dear chappie. Now 
then, we won’t talk any more 
nonsense, for I want to get 
away, a8 I have mentioned 
already—the Briar Rose is in 
Southampton Water — pretty 
name, eh? —a _ pretty little 
woman christened her, she’s 
on board and wants to be 
taken round the Isle of Wight. 
The General Meeting takes 
place this day week. I hope 
notices have been sent ?— 
Thursday, I think we said, 
at 12.30?” 

“Do you mean to tell them 
the truth?” 

“No,” softly. 

“Then I will. One of the 
men said yesterday that this 
sort of thing ought to be a 
capital offence, and he was 
right. We deserve to be 
strung up, both of us—you 
for a knave and I for a 
fool.” 

“But then we  couldn’t 
pull each other’s legs, dear 
chappie.” 

“Why, even Dawson is in 
it for £250.” 


“The reconstruction will 
only cost him £62, 10s.” 

“Tt shan’t be done.” 

“Then give them their 


money back.” 
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“Give them their money 
back!” Wendern exclaimed. 
“T’m broke with the rest, and 
have nothing but a large over- 
draft at the bank.” 

“As soon as the Derryford 
Dock case is finished you will 
be almost a millionaire again, 
for I know that you have 
other contingencies waiting. 
The verdict will be cabled 
over, —it’s quite remarkable 
how much interest they take 
in the case even here, —and 
within an hour your bankers 
will cash your cheques for 
any amount you please.” 

“And if it goes against me 
or drags on a 

“One moment, there’s a lady 
at the window—Miss Fiffer ? 
No; Mrs Berwick, I should 
say, judging from appear- 
ances.” 

She was looking through 
the glass, bewildered at see- 
ing Lant, and carrying a new 
hat. Lant opened the window 
and made his best bow. He 
evidently enjoyed the little 
incident. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” Mrs 
Berwick said as she stepped 
into the room, “I’m inter- 
rupting you. I didn’t know 
you were back, Mr Wendern.” 

“Pray, don’t apologise.” 
Lant carefully shut the win- 
dow again. ‘I’m only his old 
friend, Christopher Lant.” 

“I’ve heard so much about 
you.” She held out her hand. 

He gave a little laugh and 
looked into her eyes. “I’m 
sure of it. What a delight- 
ful hat, if I may venture to 
say so.” 

She turned to Wendern and 
explained. “I went to Mrs 
Fiffer’s; she had a box of 
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them over from Paris, and in- 
sisted on giving me this one.” 

“A delightful one, as Lant 
says.” Wendern tried to hide 
his impatience. 

“Mrs Fiffer thought that 
perhaps you would go over 
to tea presently,” she went 
on. “Miss Fiffer is back 
earlier than she expected. I 
didn’t see her; she had only 
just arrived. And I know 
they’d be delighted to see any 
friend of yours,” she added, 
and looked at Lant with a 
smile as she went towards the 
door. “Do forgive me for in- 
terrupting your talk. I didn’t 
know any one was here.” 

Lant opened the door for 
her. “And you want to try 


on the hat again?” 
“Perhaps I do,” she said 
archly, though somehow he re- 
minded her of Mephistopheles. 
“T hope we shall meet again, 


Mr Lant.” 

“T hope so,” he sighed as 
he shut her out. “Nice 
woman,” he said, turning to 
Wendern, “lies so easily— 
wonder where you picked her 
up; but I mustn’t keep you 
from Miss Fiffer. I see that 
everything will be well; she’s 
expecting you. And I’m off to 
the country till Wednesday 
night next, when I shall return 
for the meeting on Thursday.” 

“Tt won't take place. I 
shall oppose it.” 

* Are you mad?” 

“No, for the moment I am 
sane.” 

Lant turned sharply. “ Face 
it,” he said. “Unless we re- 
construct there'll be the deuce 
of a row, and a few strange 
proceedings will follow. There 
are some poor devils in this 
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thing, as you say, but some 
others have come in—not orig- 
inally but lately—who are not 
poor. They’ll like getting their 
knife into us, and won’t grudge 
the expense of having it 
sharpened.” 

“Reconstruction will only 
delay it.” 

“Tt will give us time, and 
time coins more money than a 
mint if it is properly used. 
You shall use the money, and 
I'll use the time. Then, what 
with the lawsuit and the 
lady ”—Wendern made an im- 
patient gesture, “very well, 
then, we'll say the lawsuit, you 
will be pretty comfortable.” 

“And the shareholders will 
be plundered again in trying 
to save what they have already 
lost.” 

“They'll never speculate any 
more. You underrate experi- 
ence, dear chappie. Experi- 
ence is the most valuable 
thing in the world. Hardly 
any price is too dear to pay 
for it.” 

“It shan’t be done. I shall 
oppose the reconstruction and 
face the music.” 

“Then the poor devils will 
lose all their money. The 
shares are only worth 8s. 6d. 
to-day; though, as they have 
no official quotation, the sim- 
pletons don’t know it, the 
others do. Think what you 
are doing. Some of the share- 
holders are not pretty, and 
will rather like making a 
noise. On the other hand, we 
ean put a very tidy recon- 
struction scheme before them. 
I have it ready.” 

A sudden idea struck Wen- 
dern. “Look here, Lant,” he 
said, “take up the small hold- 
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ings—the widows and parsons 
and petty clerks, Dawson and 
the rest—give them back their 
money now, at once, and I'll 
not oppose the reconstruction 
next week. It will cost you 
well under £15,000. I am 
only asking you to do this 
for the people who can’t afford 
to lose; the others live, as you 
say, in well-feathered nests: 
let them pay for their im- 
prudence. If the Dock case 
is decided in my favour, I'll 
pay off all those I am re- 
sponsible for myself, or be an 
accomplice,” 

There was a long pause. 
Many different expressions 
flitted across Lant’s face: the 
one it wore when he answered 
was kindly. “Well,” he said 
slowly, “I'll do it to please 
you.” 

“Promise — give me your 
word,” 


“All right. 


I give you my 
word. I'll write to Dawson 
to-night to send them trans- 
fers. They shall get their 
cheques before the meeting on 
Thursday. Will that do?” 
He looked at his watch. “I 
mustn’t keep you any longer.” 
Wendern gave a gasp of re- 
lief. “You have taken a great 
load off my mind,” he answered. 
“The case is certain to be de- 
cided before the meeting; the 
moment it is, those I brought 
in, rich or poor, shall get out 
too, scot-free. And if I can’t 
do it, as I say I won’t oppose 
the reconstruction scheme.” 
Then Lant was satisfied. 
“Good,” he said, and went to- 
wards the door; the pleasant 
expression was still on his face, 
his voice was cordial and genu- 
ine. “Look here, Wendern,” 
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he hesitated and considered, 
‘‘we’re old pals and I’m pretty 
comfortable—thanks to you in 
the beginning. I can put 
£10,000 at your disposal if you 
want it—but you won’t. Tell 
me on Wednesday ; I shall be 
at the Grosvenor between five 
and six o'clock. Come to me 
there, if you don’t mind—I 
shan’t have time to get here. 
The little woman will be with 
me, she'll figure in the highly 
respectable hotel books as Mrs 
Lant, and I must take her out 
to dinner and the play that 
night.” 

“You mean you would lend 
it to me?” Wendern stared 
at him in surprise. 

“Yes; a pal’s a pal, dear 
chappie.” 

“Tf the lawsuit goes against 
me?” 

Lant nodded, “ All the same, 
if the lawsuit goes against you, 
but it won’t. The money shall 
be at your disposal. This 
house smells of orange blossom, 
I noticed it as I entered—com- 
ing events casting their per- 
fume before, perhaps ? ” 

“ There are some trees in the 
conservatory, I’ll show them 
to you,” Wendern answered. 
“* Lant, if you really mean what 
you say about that £10,000— 
if you will advance it, then, 
whatever happens, I will ar- 
range to pay off the share- 
holders who came into the 
Syndicate on the strength of 
my name—all of them—it will 
be enough.” 

“‘ Waste of money, dear chap- 
pie, but by all means if it pleases 
you.” 

“Can you let me have it 
immediately ? ” 

Lant considered a moment. 
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“You shall have it next 
Wednesday when you come to 
the Grosvenor; we'll have our 
final talk before the meeting 
at the same time. But you 
may rely on it, and you can 
set the thing going at once, 
have the transfers filled in— 
that is if you want ’em. 

“Good,” Wendern held out 
his hand cordially. 

It was just ten minutes 
to six—and Katherine had 
returned. The way was clear. 
At the lonely little hotel 
at Farnham, in the quiet 
night, as he had stood looking 
over the ponds, he had told 
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himself that between him and 
her there stood a crowd of 
people who had been led into 
loss, some of them into ruin, 
through his carelessness and 
folly. Now they had stepped 
aside and he could go to her. 
Lant would pay off the little 
shareholders; and come what 
would, whichever way the law- 
suit went, those who had come 
into the Syndicate on the 
strength of the London man- 
ager’s name would be paid off 
on Wednesday night; they 
would have no part, no stake, 
in the meeting on Thursday. 
The way was clear. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In the drawing-room at Mrs 
Fiffer’s the usual tea business 
was going on. Lord Derby- 


shire appeared soon after Kath- 


erine arrived, but she took no 
notice of him; she sat in a 
corner of the canvas-sheltered 
balcony and seemed deaf to 
everything in the room beside 
her. Her face was turned to- 
wards the end of Exhibition 
Road ; she could see the hurry- 
ing traffic along the main road, 
the cabs going in and out Alex- 
andra Gate and the trees be- 
yond. Round the corner, on 
the right, was Wendern’s 
house,—she was conscious of 
it every moment. Presently 
Derbyshire went to the bal- 
cony ; it seemed to worry her. 

“Go away,” she said, “I 
want to be left alone.” It was 
half a snub, half an entreaty. 
“T can’t talk—please go.” 

He hesitated a moment, “ All 
right,” he said, “I understand. 
I feel a bit awkward myself, as 


if something was the matter, 
you know.” 

Something was evidently the 
matter with Mrs Fiffer ; a little 
group of visitors had dropped 
in, they irritated her, she 
wanted to get rid of them in 
order to talk to Katherine and 
perhaps to Derbyshire. At 
last she remembered a picture 
in her boudoir,—the boudoir 
that she looked upon as merely 
@ foolish little sitting-room, a 
worry to use, and containing 
&® great many unnecessary 
things which the housemaid 
spent a long time in dusting. 

“T think you said you had 
to go pretty soon, Lady Carter- 
Leigh ?” she said with a smile, 
to cover her artfulness. ‘Now, 
I’d like, if you don’t mind, to 
ask your opinion of one or two 
little things I bought at Chris- 
tie’s last week,—daresay you'd 
all like to come?” she looked 
at the others. ‘There's a pic- 
ture, and an old crystal jug 
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with a metal stand to it—don’t 
know why it has it, I’m sure. 
Perhaps you’d be able to tell 
me if it’s a curiosity,—I really 
can’t guess.” In a moment 
she had swept her callers away, 
and she had not the least in- 
tention of letting them re-enter 
the drawing-room that after- 
noon. 

When they were alone Derby- 
shire went towards Katherine 
again. “I say, those Johnnies 
have all gone,” he said; “won’t 

ou talk to me now?” 

She got up and looked at 
him as if bewildered, and trying 
to remember who he was and 
why he was there, and said, “I 
want you to ring the bell.” 

“Oh, all right—funny thing 
to do—thought we were going 
to have a little time together 
perhaps?” 

She took no notice of him, 
but, going back into the 
drawing-room, spoke to the 
servant. “Mr Wendern will 
be here immediately,” she 
said; “show him into the 
library, and tell me when he 
comes.” 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“Oh, I say,” put in Derby- 
shire, “why shouldn’t he be 
shown up?” 

“T want to see him alone; 
I am going down in a minute 
to wait for him.” 

“Well, I say, but you know 
things are different now. Has 
there been anything,—I mean, 
why should you want to see 
Wendern alone?” 

She waited a minute, and 
when she answered her voice 
was sweet, but very firm. 
“We may as well settle 


things at once, Lord Derby- 
shire——” 
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“But you're not going to 
call me Lord Derbyshire any 
longer, are you?” 

She shook her head im- 
patiently as if it were too 
trivial a question to consider— 
“ America is a free country,” 
she went on, “and I come from 
it. Over there women have 
their friends—men friends as 
well as women friends—and I 
must have mine if I am to live 
over here; you must under- 
stand that and not worry me. 
I’m going down to see George 
Wendern. You had better 
stay here and have a talk 
with mother—she is longing 
for it; she was taken by sur- 
prise, and before she could say 
anything those people came.” 

“ All right.” 

“Then you must go away; 
you are dining here to-night, 
and we shall meet.” A clock 
on the mantelpiece struck with 
a silvery sound. ‘It is time,” 
she said. “I told Mr Wendern 
to come at six, and he is always 
punctual. Ask mother to come 
down to the library to me at 
half-past ; say I want her to 
come.” 

“ All right,” he said again, 
with his foolish little laugh, 
“Tl do as I’m told: I always 
take a hint if it’s large enough 
to see— pleases people, you 
know; and I want to please 
you more than any one else.” 
He shut the door ceremoniously 
after her, came back to the 
middle of the room and 
paused. “ Awfully nice girl,” 
he thought, “but—well, I’m 
jiggered.” 

Half-way down she pulled 
up with a gesture of despair, 
but there was a flush on her 
face, and something like a 
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smile—a sorry frightened one 
—came to her lips, as with 
head erect she entered the 
library. Wendern was stand- 
ing in the middle of the room. 
He went forward as if to take 
her in his arms. “ Katherine 
—Katherine, my dear——” 

She held out her hands to 
keep him off; the dazed look 
that had been on her face on 
the balcony returned, but she 
recovered quickly. “I thought 
we might talk here by our- 
selves,” she said. 

He looked at her doubtfully 
before he answered. “It’s what 
I've been wishing for—waiting 
for,” but for the life of him he 
couldn’t make another move- 
ment till she had spoken 
again. They stood looking at 
each other for a full minute. 
He knew that she was gather- 
ing courage to speak, and 
waited till it came. 

*T’ve been thinking of the 
other night at Brighton.” Each 
word seemed to be ground out 
of her, though her manner 
was composed. She raised her 
eyes and met his without 
flinching. 

“T have thought of it every 
hour since,” he answered slowly. 
“T shall remember your face 
looking down at the sea and 
up at the stars, that came out 
twinkling as if asking whether 
they were too soon, as long as 
I live.” 

“T said some things Ioughtn’t 
to have said. I wish I hadn’t 
—that we hadn’t taken that 
walk.” 

“Why? Wern’t they true?” 

“Tf they were it makes no 
difference. I wanted you to 
come to-day to tell you——” 
her head drooped, a break was 
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in her voice,—“TI don’t feel #3 


if I can——” 


“Katherine beloved, what ig 
the matter?” He went up to 
her then and tried to put his 
arm round her. She held him 
off with a movement that was 
almost one of distress. The 
flush on her face deepened. 

“ No,” she said, “ you mustn’t 
—I want to tell you——””_ She 
stopped again. 

“T want to tell you,” he said 
passionately, “but you know 
it, that I love you—I love you, 
Why won’t you let me tell you 
so, you are more beautiful than 
ever with that colour in your 
face,”"—he bent over her per- 
plexed and wondering. “I 
didn’t think any woman in 
the world could take my life 
into her hands as you have 
done.” 

“You mustn’t say it. That’s 
why I sent for you, I wouldn’t 
let any one else tell you—I'm 
engaged to Lord Derbyshire.” 
She staggered to a seat and 
sat down, waiting for him to 
speak. 

“When did it happen?” he 
asked calmly. 

“Yesterday afternoon — he 
telegraphed early that he was 
coming, that was why I stayed 
on.” 

“TI saw him yesterday. I 
expect he was hurrying off 
then. Had you made up your 
mind when I came the other 
day?” 

She shook her head. “After 
you'd gone I thought it all out 
—TI told you I had to do that.” 

“Yes. But I don’t under- 
stand yet?” 

“You see you belong to the 
New World too, and I should 
have expected that you should 
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care, a8 I do, for the things 


they have here—the things 
that haven’t had time to grow 
up over there—we come for 
them—we want them and 
worship them ;” the last words 
were said in a low tone, as if 
they were a plea for mercy. 
He looked at her again, his 
voice was cynical as he 
answered. ‘‘Let’s face it 
squarely. I love you, and you 
know it. The other night, 
when we stood together on 
that white road looking down 


“The sound of it has been 
in my ears ever since,” she said 
forlornly. 

“There’s nothing so wise in 
creation —it knows all the 
eternal truths and was whisper- 
ing them to us—that’s why I 
felt that you loved me; per- 
haps I was a conceited ass, but 
I could have sworn it,”—he 
waited, but she made no 
answer. ‘‘And as I motored 
back, away from you, I made 
plans of all we would do when 
we were married, and of how 
the angels, if there are any, 
would drop out of the skies 
with envy and turn into 
mortal men. All the time you 
were caring for Derbyshire, or 
planning to take him anyway 
—for the things he has, the 
things of the Old World that 
I can’t give you?” 

She raised her head defiantly. 
“ American girls come over and 
marry for them. I used to 
think it was just vanity, but it 
isn’t. I’ve thought it all out. 
Father went on piling up 
money, but he could only spend 
it on houses and carriages, and 
diamonds newly come from 
Kimberle 1 
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“ Didn’t they satisfy him?” 

““Why, yes, well enough— 
but he wanted more — he 
thought I should get it for 
him. You see they didn’t give 
him a name written in Domes- 
day Book, nor family castles, 
nor armour in which his 
ancestors had gone to battle 
—we haven’t got anything of 
that sort. They have here; 
but their best things are going 
to ruin, they’ll crumble away 
if something isn’t done, and 
the country will forget every- 
thing that’s made it what it 
is, and helped to fill West- 
minster Abbey——” 

“But what, in Heaven’s 
name, has all this to do with 
you?” 

“That’s where I come in— 
don’t you think it’ll be splendid 
to pull together an old family 
like Lord Derbyshire’s?” Her 
voice was proud but her eyes 
looked almost scared. 

‘Good Lord!” he said, as if 
in a dream. 

“He hasn’t a penny to spend 
because of the mortgages on 
his property,” she went on. 
“He told mother that his 
fences were dropping to bits, 
and he can’t do any of the 
things he ought for his tenants. 
He has a castle that’ll fall if 
money isn’t spent on it. It has 
dungeons, and a moat, and 
secret doors, and all the things 
one reads of in history and 
romance; but that we’ll never 
have in America as long as we 
live. If something doesn’t 
happen his name will be 
dragged down with his castle, 
he’ll have to go into trade—or 
something.” 

“Well? Why 
he?” 





shouldn’t 
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“It must be pretty bad to do 
that when you’ve ancestors 
who went to the Crusades. 
No one who has family pictures 
and armour at first-hand ought 
to be allowed to do it. My 
money will set the whole thing 
right—it’ll set a little bit of this 
beautiful, wonderful country 
right—the peasants will come 
back to live on the land, and 
we'll be there to do things for 
them, to make them content 
as they used to be centuries 
ago——” she stopped as if her 
courage had given out, and 
waited for him to speak. 

Taken aback by the whole 
argument, he stood staring at 
her. “It all seems highly 
poetical, no doubt,” he said at 
last. “And Derbyshire him- 
self, how does he come into the 
picture?” 

‘“When he’s rich again and 
among the right people he’ll 
be the real thing once 
more i 

“In fact, you are going to 
marry him in order to do up 
his property and make him 
solvent ; and you imagine that 
he’ll turn into a noble of the 
olden time again?” 

“Perhaps.” There seemed 
to be an entreaty in her heart 
when she spoke again, not to 
make a sorry joke of what was 
deadly earnest to her. “But 
it isn’t for him, it is for what 
he represents. If you and I 
married, no one would be the 
better for it but our two selves ; 
besides, what good then would 
the money be that father spent 
all those years in piling up? I 
want todo my very best by it 
—by all the years of his work 
that it represents—to weave 
it in with the history and 
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poetry over here, the things 
that are beautiful and pictur- 
esque, woven in with England 
itself, the real England that 
was, before it was spoilt by 
shoddy rich people who have 
no sense of what they ought 
to do with money: I have a 
sense—I’]l spend it properly.” 
Her voice was passionate ; it 
was impossible to help feeling 
how keenly she had thought 
it out. 

“You are not in love with 
him?” 

She shook her head. 

“And Derbyshire—is he in 
love with you?” 

‘*He likes me well enough— 
and he’s doing the right thing, 
as I am. Surely you know 
how it is with all us Americans 
who come over and marry 
aristocrats—or aristocrats who 
go over there and marry us; 
we know well enough what 
we're doing, and so do they— 
they don’t make any mistake 
about it, but we each give the 
other a good deal. I feel I’m 
putting father’s money to the 
right use. Why, his name will 
have to be in Debrett and a 
dozen other places where noth- 
ing else I could do in the world 
would put it. I should be 
wicked just to think of my- 
self.” oo 

“ A good many of your coun- 
trywomen have done what you 
are going to do and rather 
enjoy it,” he said bitterly. 

“You don’t suppose they’ve 
done it for love of the men, do 
you? They’ve done it for the 
same reason that I’m going to 
do it—and it isn’t all unselfish- 
ness, don’t think that.” 

“T don’t. You want to be 
@ peeress, of course — your 
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money and Derbyshire will 
make you one——” 

“But he couldn’t go on 
unless something was done, 
and that old house prevented 
from falling to bits,” she urged, 
as if she thought he would 
come to see the point of her 
argument. 

“Why didn’t you ask Ken- 
ton the other night to give 
him a few thousands?” 

“He has a son of his own, 
why should he? He doesn’t 
want to pull down one house 
to build up another that per- 
haps isn’t as old as his own— 
I don’t know.” She stopped 
fora moment. ‘“ You think it 
vulgar of me, or ‘snobby’ as 
the English people love to say. 
I heard it in your voice just 
now when you said I wanted 
to be a peeress. I doin a way, 
but it isn’t—snobby,—or vul- 
gar; it’s because being one is 
part of it—part of the things 
that are historical,—the things 
with which I want to be 
identified. I don’t want to go 
driving motor-cars to Ascot 
and Ranelagh, to any of the 
places where rich people go, or 
to give big dinners with too 
much to eat, and big parties 
with people at them I hardly 
know, or to lose money at 
cards; I won’t do any of the 
things that silly people copied 
from us in the early days, for 
the right people among us 
don’t do them now—they were 
just wild oats ‘a 

“And had you forgotten all 
this the other night ?” 

“Yes, I was forgetting—I’ll 
never forget again.” 

There was a moment’s silence, 
They stood facing each other, 
he still wonderstruck ; she with 
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a wild light shining from her 
eyes, her hand at her throat 
as if to steady her voice, and 
to force from her lips all that 
with dogged determination she 
meant to say. She looked like 
a creature at bay half scared, 
but full of a strange courage 
that helped her to forget 
the conflicting forees in her 
heart. 

At last Wendern spoke. 
“Well,” he said, “this is 
a strange sideway into Hell 
for me, the worst turn that 
things have taken. I wonder 
why it is I love you? For I 
do—I love you so much that 
I'd like to throttle you as you 
stand there—and kiss you till 
you died.” 

“T’d love you to do it,” 
burst from her lips. 

“Then in God’s name be 
natural,” he cried, springing 
forward. “Let Derbyshire 
have your money, every stiver 
of it,—send it round to him 
packed in American trunks,— 
but let us be together ; you love 
me, and you know it.” 

“Yes, I love you, and I 
know it—but I’m going to do 
what I say if I die doing it. 
Besides, he couldn’t take it 
without me.” 

‘“Heiresses are plentiful 
enough. Let him patch up 
his castle and cultivate his 
land with some other woman’s 
fortune. Your father and 
mother married because they 
loved each other—man and 
woman existed before castles 
and aristocrats, as you call 
them, had been invented. 
Isn’t that tradition enough 
for you to carry on? Do what 
you like with your money, but 
let us go away together, back 
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to the New World—and you 
shall be queen of it P 

éc Nowa’ 

“Yes—yes!” the werds 
rushed from him now like a 
torrent. “We'll put up a 
shanty on the spot where my 
father and mother were all the 
world to each other when they 
were poor and couldn’t see four 
meals ahead. Let us be poor 
and live there, as they did, till 
we can build a palace and buy 
a crown for you, my dear—my 
dear who is a fool—as all best 
loved women are fools——” 





“TI believe I should be 
happier, —I wish I were a 
beggar.” 


‘Be one, as perhaps I may. 
Let us go out into the open, 
penniless together—some day 
we'll build the palace and store 
it with beautiful things for all 
the world to see—we shall be 
its wardens.” 

“You are talking nonsense, 
George,” she said with a queer 
little smile, half tender, half 
longing. 

Then suddenly he remem- 
bered. ‘ Katherine,” he cried, 
“it’s just possible that I shall 
be a beggar, and soon—soon, 
in sober truth.” After all, 
the lawsuit might fail; for 
the moment it seemed that 
it would mean salvation to 
him. 

“You?” 

“If we went forth two 
beggars trudging along the 
highway, or sitting by the 
wayside”—she looked at him 
in wonder—‘“ we'd seek the 
magic way—and find it.” 

“The magic way?” 

“The dream way. Along it 
are signposts pointing towards 
realities.” Wendern the ideal- 
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ist and dreamer was speaking 
now. 

For a moment she _hesi- 
tated, then with a gesture of 
despair threw np her hands, 
“T mustn’t,” she cried, “J 
mustn’t. You come from a 
country, as I do, where there’s 
money, and ways to get it, but 
nothing else ; and, between us, 
what I owe my people bars 
the way. I’ve got to do what 
I’m doing, and you won't 
make me turn away,—I feel 
it’s great.” 

“Great! High God in 
heaven—great!” Then he was 
tender again. ‘Think what 
life might be . 

Passionately she answered, 
“T know, well enough—but I 
wouldn’t be satisfied with my- 
self; that’s what you don’t 
see.” 

“Oh, yes! I see. And it 
hits me hard, as one’s virtues 
often do when they round on 
one, for I’ve been thinking of 
the right use of money lately.” 

“‘ Yes—yes—that’s what I 
mean, that’s what this will be. 
I want to help the world.” 

“‘ My dear, you are a dreamer 
too.” 

“Yes, I’m a dreamer too, 
and I mustn’t wake; I’ve got 
to dream—it’s waking that 
often brings misery.” She 
turned upon him with “I 
want you to go; I can’t bear 
it any longer—it’s too much. 
I just beg you to go. Nothing 
will alter it, nothing in the 
world. I don’t mean it to be 
altered,” she added in the dog- 
ged tone he had heard before. 
It kept him at bay: a minute 
before he would have taken 
her in his arms at any price, 
and kissed her a hundred 
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times, feeling it to be a death 
song. 
He took a step backwards. 
“T want you to go,” she said 
again; “my mother will be 


here directly.” Then, as if she 
were still trying to make him 
see her point, she went on in 
a sad apologetic voice: “She 
has wanted me to do this— 
and it 7s great; you may scoff, 
but it is. I am doing the 
right thing—I want to say it 
again—I' want you to feel it. 
The right thing by her and my 
father. And I’m doing some- 
thing for the world, this dear 
Old World that we used to look 
forward so much to seeing. 
I'm setting something right 
in it. Some of us do right in 
one way, George Wendern, and 
some in another.” 

He laughed out in an agony. 
“The world is full of strange 
apostles to-day : an hour ago a 
man was with me who talked 
of robbing people for their 
good, as a cure for folly or 
worldliness, a man I had known 
for years and had stood beside 
at the keenest moment of his 
lifes And now you—oh, my 
God! you, Katherine, have 
turned yourself into a young 
missionary who, against the 
dictates of her own heart, is 
going out to help the pauper 
lord; a sweet girl saint, who 
will have a coronet for her 
head instead of a halo, a family 
estate and liveried servants to 
wait upon her instead of the 
man she loves beside her and 
his children about her knees— 
a girl saint who sacrifices her- 
self for what her money may 
do, and refuses to think of 
what her womanhood means.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t,” she cried, 
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and put her arm across her 
eyes. 

“This hour has swept away 
the best dream of my life. But 
go and be my Lady Derby- 
shire, and have your castle and 
your attendants, your family 
diamonds that Kimberley never 
knew 2 

“Qh, how cruel you are—or 
are you trying to insult me?” 

He softened then. “Yes, I 
am a brute, perhaps,” he said. 
“ But think what life might be 
if we were together!” 

“T know,” she said passion- 
ately, “I know well enough, 
George. But I wouldn’t be 
satisfied with myself; that’s 
what you don’t see. Hark, I 
think mother is coming.” 

He made a sound of derision. 
“Your mother—yes, dear, your 
mother.” 

The door opened and Mrs 
Fiffer entered. She hesitated 
and looked at him curiously, 
then turned to her daughter 
and asked, “Have you told Mr 
Wendern the news?” 

“Yes, I have told him,” 
Katherine answered. She was 
a little breathless; her arm 
rested on the high back of a 
chair as if for support. 

“ And what do you think of 
it, Mr Wendern?” Mrs Fiffer 
looked at him again. 

‘“‘He’s a good chap and de- 
serves his luck —though it’s 
colossal.” 

“T’m glad you like him, 
What I think is that he hasn’t 
got any of the tricks of some 
of the young men over here; 
and then he is poor. Kather- 
ine would have felt she wasn’t 
turning her money to proper 
account if she married a rich 
man.” 
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**Tt’s a fine idea.” 

“She was always full of 
ideas,” Mrs Fiffer answered 
with pride and satisfaction. 
“Now, Mr Wendern, I want 
you to tell Mrs Berwick, if you 
don’t mind, that I didn’t know 
it when I saw her this after- 
noon, or she might think I 
was unfriendly not to say any- 
thing.” 

“T’ll tell her.” As if there 
was no more to say he held 
out his hand to Mrs Fiffer, 
looked round at Katherine 
with a smile, and went. 

“What did you say to him 
—did he mind?” Mrs Fiffer 
asked. 

Katherine was standing with 
her arms thrown up, her hands 
clasped behind her head; she 
looked like a wild creature who 
had run a race and was paying 
for it—with life, and yet knew 
that the victory had had to 
be gained at any cost. She 
stared at her mother as if 
taken by surprise. “Say,” 
she panted, “what did I say? 
I don’t know—but, mother— 
mother,” she seemed to be 
stricken with despair, “all 
things have to be paid for, 


and nothing so dearly as 
money.” 

‘** As money?” 

“Yes.” She shut her eyes 


and shivered for a moment as 
if with pain, “It’s paid for 
with life and hope and love. 
But you don’t understand, 
mother dear, you forget. Go 
upstairs,” she added gently, 
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“T’ve done what you wish, 
I’ve done my duty to father’s 
money. Go upstairs and be 
satisfied.” 

“Well, but——” 

“Go, mother dear,” she en- 
treated, ‘‘I must be alone, I 
must indeed.” She kissed the 
kindly, shrewd face before she 
closed the door; Mrs Fiffer 
heard it softly locked. 

Then Katherine threw her- 
self down, and rose again and 
walked to and fro, and had it 
out with herself. “It’s done, 
it’s done, but oh! the misery 
of it,” she moaned; “ and 
George Wendern — George 
Wendern, I love you—I love 
you and want to be yours— 
a beggar, a thief, anything in 
the world, if only I be yours, 
This is where your arms went, 
when you took hold of me,”— 
she rested her face down on 
her sleeves, — “Oh, George 
Wendern, I’m a fool, a fool, 
and yet what I’m doing is 
right. You will never dream 
what it costs me, you will 
never believe; but it must be 
right, it must be fine, it is—it 
is—as it’s fine sometimes for 
people to let themselves be put 
on the rack; I’m on the rack 
now, but I won’t flinch. Tl 
go through with it—but I love 
you, love you. George Wen- 
dern—George Wendern.” 

There was a loud knock at 
the street door; she heard it, 
though the library was far 
down the hall. Lord Derby- 
shire had come. 


(To be continued.) 
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A HERO- WORSHIPPER—PARTISANSHIP BY TRADITION—CHARLES 
JAMES FOX—SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S SENSELESS PANEGYRIO— 
AN ORATOR WITHOUT PRINCIPLE—THE POLIOY OF SURRENDER— 


GEORGE BORROW—PEDANT AND 


Tue first volume of Sir 
George Trevelyan’s ‘George 
the Third and Charles Fox’ 
(London: Longmans) is out of 
date in the very hour of its 
publication. It represents the 
views of the desperate Whigs, 
which will never again be ex- 
pressed by a serious historian 
on either side the Atlantic. It 
possesses all those qualities 
which shine in orations de- 
livered on the Fourth of July, 
to the accompaniment of 
squibs and crackers, by pious 
Yankees. It might be read 
at Coney Island with the 
help of a megaphone, and 
illustrated by the familiar set- 
pieces which display one brave 
American boy putting to rout 
a whole company of George 
III.’s “lobsters.” As a piece 
of history it belongs to the 
dark ages. Its method is 
simplicity itself. Whatever 
the English Government did 
was wrong, merely because the 
English Government did it. 
The American rebels were 
blameless patriots, repelling 
with honour and courage the 
wanton attacks of a “criminal ” 
and a “brutal” monarch. 
Above all, Charles Fox was 
a person of blameless character 
and lofty ideals, inspired by 
pure and devout love of his 
country, and from the cradle 


MAN OF AOTION. 


to the grave completely care- 
less of his own profit and 
advantage. Such are the 
foundations of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s argument, and it 
is not his fault if the whole 
world will not accept his shift- 
ing sand for solid rock. 

Sir George Trevelyan. is 
incapable of discovering the 
truth concerning the American 
revolution, because he refuses 
to contemplate its origins with 
a just and tranquil eye. For 
him the Stamp Act and all the 
measures that followed it are 
crimes against nature. “Lord 
North,” he writes solemnly, 
“throwing open the casket of 
Pandora, invited Parliament 
to wreck the prosperity of 
Boston and extinguish the 
freedom of Massachusetts.” 
And again of the same states- 
man he says that he “em- 
barked upon the policy of 
taxing America for the relief 
of the British Treasury.” A 
writer who bases his researches 
upon such blind prejudices as 
these will wander for ever 
in the dark. The American 
Rebellion was rendered inevi- 
table on the day whereon 
Wolfe defeated the French 
before Quebec. The future 
lay clearly exposed before 
the statesmen of the time, 
French and English alike. 
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Choiseul warned Stanley, as 
Parkman tells us, that the 
Colonists in America “would 
not fail to shake off their de- 
pendence the moment Canada 
should be ceded.” Thirteen 
years before—again we quote 
Parkman — “the Swedish 
traveller Kalm declared that 
the presence of the French 
in America gave the best 
assurance to Great Britain 
that its own colonies would 
remain in due _ subjection.” 
Benjamin Franklin’s was the 
one dissentient voice. For a 
reason little flattering to the 
Americans, he did not believe 
in the likelihood of revolt. 
“If the Colonies could not 
agree to unite against the 
French and Indians,” he wrote, 
“can it reasonably be supposed 
that there is any danger of 
their uniting against their own 
nation, which it is well known 
they all love much more than 
they love one another. I will 
venture to say union amongst 
them for such a purpose is not 
merely improbable, but im- 
possible.” Thus Franklin, and 
the event proved that he had 
a far dimmer view of the 
future than Kalm or Choiseul. 

In truth, the apathy and 
disunion of the Colonists had 
hampered the British, fighting 
in their defence, at every step. 
Provincials in character as in 
name, they had cherished no 
other thoughts than of their 
own ease and prosperity. They 
were incapable of taking a 
larger, wider view of their 
imperial responsibility. There 
is abundance of evidence to 
this effect in the pages of 
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Parkman and elsewhere for 
those who are willing to ac. 
cept it. And if the Colonists 
were careless of their duty 
before the conquest of Canada, 
they fell far deeper into the 
pit of apathy when Wolfe's 
victory had saved them from 
immediate danger. In 1764 
Bouquet delivered Virginia 
and Maryland from the In- 
dians who harried them. Vir- 
ginia and Maryland rewarded 
him by a refusal of aid and 
by base ingratitude. They 
made it clear to him “that 
they would take no burden 
upon themselves which they 
could lay upon the British 
soldier —that, in fact, they 
would even allow sick High- 
landers to be dragged out of 
hospital to the front to defend 
able-bodied Americans.” 

As the Colonies were not 
disposed to protect them- 
selves, it did not seem un- 
reasonable that they should 
be asked for a contribution 
to be used in their defence, 
Here, indeed, we may discover 
the origin and propriety of the 
Stamp Act. It was not a 
crime against man ; it was not 
an outrage upon virtue. There 
was nothing in it to stagger 
“humanity” or to inflame the 
Whigs. Only by an indirect 
stroke was it designed to save 
the British Treasury from ex- 
pense. The sum which it was 
expected to raise—£100,000— 
was to be spent in the Colonies 
and for their protection alone. 
“The measures on the part of 
the mother -country which 
aroused the resentment of the 
British provinces,” writes 
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Parkman, “far from ‘being 
oppressive, were less burden- 
some than the navigation laws 
to which they had long sub- 
mitted.” Prudent and mode- 
rate as were the measures, they 
inspired the agitators of Boston 
to deeds of lawless violence. At 
last we may all know, if we 
will, the truth of the heroic 
“Boston Massacre” and of 
the valiant “Tea Party.” The 
honest research of American 
scholars has made these 
hypocrisies clear, and only 
the excitement of an annual 
festival, the Guy Fawkes’ Day 
of America, could justify the 
Whiggish heresies of Sir 
George Trevelyan. 

As in Sir George Trevelyan’s 
opinion the American Rebellion 
was “infamous” in its origin, 
so it was “criminal” in its 
conduct. He would, we sup- 
pose, have preferred that the 
British should have made no 
attempt to defend their rights 
and perform their duties. He 
would, perhaps, have left the 
Loyalists to suffer outrage and 
insult, unprotected and un- 
avenged. Happily the Gov- 
ernment which he loads with 
reproaches was not of this 
mind. Hampered as she was 
by the incompetence of Ger- 
maine, by the open treachery 
of Fox, by the natural diffi- 
culties of a campaign fought 
at so great a distance from 
its base, by the interested 
hostility of all Europe, Britain 
acquitted herself honourably. 
No other nation at that time 
could have achieved what 
Britain achieved. Had she 
been served by a wiser, 
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stronger, honester Minister 
than Germaine, had she rid 
herself of traitors, there is little 
doubt but that she would have 
fought the Revolution to a 
triumphant finish. As it was, 
she came within actual sight 
of success. “We are at the 
end of our tether,” wrote 
Washington in 1781. General 
Greene’s biographer speaks still 
more plainly. “Great Britain,” 
says he, “desisted from the 
contest exactly when she ought 
most to have pressed it.” And 
the Whigs would have us be- 
lieve that Great Britain con- 
tinued a hopeless struggle out 
of sheer wantonness, “to wreck 
the prosperity of Boston and 
extinguish the freedom of 
Massachusetts.” Happily it is 
in the eyes of Whigs alone 
that surrender is the whole 
duty of man, and to prosecute 
what the nation believes a 
righteous war the most des- 
picable of crimes. 

Sir George Trevelyan’s book, 
as we have seen, is wrapped in a 
mist of prejudice, and nowhere 
is his prejudice darker than 
in his glorification of Burke’s 
protest against the employ- 
ment of Indians in civilised 
warfare. The protest might 
perhaps have been reasonable 
had it been made with fairness 
and justice, though many wise 
men thought it impossible to 
exclude the Indians from the 
contest. In Burke’s mouth it 
was merely an opportunity of 
insulting his country and of 
“eonvulsing his audience by a 
parody of Burgoyne’s address 
to the Indians.” Burgoyne 
was an English soldier, fighting 
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for his country, and therefore a 
fitting subject for the ponder- 
ous ridicule of Mr Burke. Nor 
did that eminent Whig think 
it worth while to mention that 
the Americans had fought side 
by side with Indians two years 
before, and had incurred no 
blame. He preferred to believe 
that his country was always in 
the wrong, and he finds in Sir 
George Trevelyan a devout 
disciple. That there were 
cruelties and barbarities on 
either side may be acknow- 
ledged. War, especially civil 
war, is not made with gloved 
hands, and though a historian 
may have his preferences, he 
may not exclude even his own 
countrymen wholly from the 
light of truth. “There can be 
no doubt,” says an American 
writer, ‘that the Tory wrong- 
doings have been grossly ex- 
aggerated, or at least have 
been dwelt upon as dreadful 
scenes of depravity to form a 
background for the heroism 
and fortitude of the patriotic 
party whose misdeeds are passed 
over very lightly.” And per- 
haps the time has come when, 
for their own self-respect and 
for the respect they owe to 
the Americans, our historians 
will cease from these acts of 
political cannibalism, which, 
however much they may 
indulge their pride, appear 
ridiculous to enlightened 
readers on either side the 
Atlantic. 

There is less excuse for the 
exposition of Whiggish preju- 
dice, because, as we have said, 
the historians of America have 
long looked upon the history of 
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the Rebellion with the eyes 
of impartiality. Here, for in- 
stance, is an extract from 
Professor Tyler’s ‘Literary 
History of the American Re- 
volution,’ which we oppose 
with confidence to Sir George 
Trevelyan’s traditional eon- 
demnation of Great Britain, 
“Hardly have we known,” 
writes Professor Tyler, ‘sel- 
dom have we been reminded, 
that the side of the Loyalists, 
as they called themselves, of 
the Tories, as they were scorn- 
fully nicknamed by their op- 
ponents, was even in argument 
not a weak one, and in motive 
and sentiment not a base one, 
and in devotion and self-sacri- 
fice not an unheroic one... . 
May we not now hope that it 
will not any longer cost us too 
great an effort to look calmly, 
even considerately, at least 
fairly, upon what, in the words 
and acts of the Tories, our 
fathers and grandfathers could 
hardly endure to look at at all? 
And surely our willingness to 
do this can hardly be lessened 
by the consideration that, ‘in 
dealing with an enemy, not only 
dead, but dead in exile and 
defeat, candour prescribes the 
fullest measure of generous 
treatment.’ At any rate, the 
American Revolution affords 
no exemption from the general 
law of historic investigation,— 
that the truth is to be found 
only by him who searches for 
it with an unbiassed mind. 
Until we shall be able to take, 
respecting the problems and 
the parties of our own Revolu- 
tion, the same attitude which 
we freely and easily take 
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respecting the problems and 

rties of other revolutions, 
that is, the attitude not 
of hereditary partisans, but of 
scientific investigators,—will it 
be forbidden us to acquire a 
thoroughly discriminating and 
just acquaintance with that pro- 
digious epoch in our history.” * 
Sir George Trevelyan is unable 
to deal with an enemy, especi- 
ally when that enemy is his 
own land, with “the fullest 
measure of generous treat- 
ment.” An hereditary parti- 
san of Charles James Fox, he 
clings fast to the prejudices of 
his hero, and rejects the know- 
ledge of all facts that were not 
acceptable to his hero and his 
hero’s friends, 

And as in Sir George Tre- 
velyan’s view the Americans 
are always right, so they were 
supported by one who, also in 
Sir George Trevelyan’s view, 
was the noblest of his kind. 
Sir George’s panegyric of 
Charles James Fox is fantastic 
in its extravagance. He has 
laid aside the humour and sense 
of proportion which gave some 
verisimilitude to his ‘Karly 
Life’ of that wayward dem- 
agogue. His praise increases 
vastly as the reason for it dis- 
appears. Charles Fox, as a 
young man, careless and irre- 
sponsible, may be an attractive 
figure. But he should never 
have grown up. He developed 
with the passing years a cap- 
acity for public 
which not even his valiant 
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exploits at the gaming - table 
can excuse. We do not know 
upon what facts Sir George 
Trevelyan bases his eulogy, 
but such a passage as follows 
cannot be read without aston- 
ishment. “His mind,” writes 
Sir George, “was tending to 
nobler instincts ; and the time 
gradually approached when, in 
his own peculiar way, he be- 
came a reformed character. 
He ceased to gamble.” His 
way was assuredly peculiar, 
and in the period covered by 
the present volume he did not 
cease to gamble, At the very 
moment that he took office in 
1782 he was holding a bank at 
Brooks’s. No doubt it seemed 
an excellent joke to the Whigs, 
as indeed it was. But there is 
no touch of the “nobler 
instinct” about it, nor is it 
a proof of cessation from 
gambling. “From a Pharo 
table to the headship of the 
Exchequer,” wrote George 
Selwyn, “is a transition which 
appears to me de tenir trop 
au Roman, and those who will 
oppose it the most are those 
whom he has been voting with 
and assisting to ruin this coun- 
try for the last ten years at 
least.” As for Fox, he had no 
scruples, and instantly ad- 
mitted Hare and Fitzpatrick, 
his colleagues in pillage, to a 
fair share in the spoils of 
office. 

Had Fox proved himself a 
patriotic statesman, we should 
have had no right and no 





1 We owe this quotation to Mr J. A. Doyle’s ‘Essays on Various Subjects’ 
(London : John Murray)—a book which discusses sport and history with equal 
understanding, and which we commend heartily to all our readers. 
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desire to condemn the many 
dissipations which Sir George 
deplores in others, and excuses 
in him with a kind of bland 
patronage. But Fox never 
proved himself a patriotic 
statesman. He was a partisan, 
and no more. No sensitive 
regard for his country’s hon- 
our ever stood in the way of 
his constant attempt to get 
into office. Sir George Tre- 
velyan quotes with manifest 
approval a letter which Fox 
wrote to Fitzpatrick in 1778, 
and in which he said: “Great 
situation I can never acquire 
.. » without making sacrifices 
which I will never make.” 
That is what the French call a 
good blague, and doubtless as 
a good blague Fitzpatrick ac- 
cepted it. Four years after- 
wards Fox had acquired “great 
situation,” and had made the 
heaviest “sacrifice ””—the sacri- 
fice of his honour—which a 
politician can ever be asked 
to make. He had entered into 
the bonds of a strict alliance 
with the Minister who, he 
had prayed, might hear of 
the calamities of the American 
War at the tribunal of justice, 
and expiate them on the 
public scaffold. A year before 
he called North his colleague, 
he had confessed that he 
should be the most infamous 
of men if he made terms 
with any of the Ministers. 
“T would not for an instant,” 
said he, “think of a coalition 
with men who, in every public 
and private transaction as 
Ministers, had showed them- 
selves void of any principle 
of honour and honesty. In 
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the hands of such men [I 
would not trust my honour 
for a minute.” His honour 
reposed in their hands before 
six months were passed, and 
perhaps it was as safe there 
as anywhere else, 

Sir George Trevelyan pauses 
for a moment in his breathless 
panegyric of Fox to complain 
that it is “the fashion among 
writers of a certain class to 
ignore the priceless services 
which he rendered to liberty 
and humanity, and to judge 
him solely by their own inter- 
pretation of his attitude with 
regard to the foreign policy of 
Great Britain.” What services 
did Fox render to “ liberty and 
humanity ”? We suppose, like 
other Whigs, he repeated from 
time to time the mischievous 
tags of Thomas Paine, He 
espoused with great violence 
and conspicuous insuccess the 
cause of the French Revolution, 
which interpreted the doctrines 
of “ liberty and humanity ” into 
the shedding of innocent blood. 
But he failed to deceive his 
patrons, and was denounced 
by the Directoire as a faux 
patriote for his pains. Another 
service, priceless no doubt, 
which he rendered to the 
sacred cause, was to give the 
toast, “Our Sovereign’s health 
—the Majesty of the People,” 
at a national crisis, and 
in a speech of superfluous 
violence. The moment which 
he chose for this amiable ex- 
ploit—the darkest moment of 
our history, when Pitt was 
fighting his country’s enemies 
abroad and suppressing sedition 
at home—suggests that, how- 
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ever deeply he treasured the 
“liberty” to do as he pleased 
and the “humanity” of em- 
parrassing the soldiers and 
sailors of England in the exe- 
cution of their duty, he held 
the safety and prosperity of 
his native country at a very 
cheap rate. That Pitt was 
unable to carry out his inten- 
tion of sending Fox to the 
Tower we may regret. It is 
satisfactory te remember that 
Fox’s name was justly and 
rightly struck from the list of 
Privy Councillors. 

And thus we are brought to 
Sir George’s complaint that 
Fox has been judged by a 
false interpretation of “his 
attitude with regard to the 
foreign policy of Great Brit- 
ain.” There seems no legiti- 
mate ground of complaint. 
To speak of Fox and the 
foreign policy of Great Britain 
in the same sentence is to cause 
@ wanton confusion. Eng- 
land’s foreign policy was the 
home policy of Fox. In other 
words, wherever England 
found a foe, Fox found a 
friend. For thirty years Fox 
used such language towards his 
own country as would very prop- 
erly have brought a soldier 
to the gallows. A shame- 
less and consistent traitor, he 
spoke and worked against his 
native land and its Government 
with all the force and energy 
that he possessed. But, says 
Sir George, “ Fox had a policy, 
while his opponents had none.” 
His opponents had a sound 
policy, which they failed to 
carry out. Fox’s policy was 
the simple and easy policy of 
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surrender. He was ready to 
give anything away which 
belonged to England and for 
which Englishmen had fought. 
If he could, he would have 
come to terms with the Ameri- 
cans when these terms included 
the cession of Canada to the 
revolting colonies. In brief, 
his one ambition, then and 
always, was to bring com- 
fort to the King’s enemies. 
He pursued the same policy 
when he despatched Adair to 
Russia as his private emissary. 
He pursued the same policy 
when he did his best to support 
the French, who were at war 
with Great Britain, by foment- 
ing sedition at home. The 
tidings of a British victory 
filled him with despair. When 
Howe triumphed at Brooklyn 
he loudly deplored “ the terrible 
news.” The defeat at Valmy 
stirred his soul to enthusiasm. 
‘No public event,” said he, 
“not excepting Yorktown and 
Saratega, ever happened that 
gave me so much delight. I 
could not allow myself to 
believe it for some days for 
fear of disappointment.” His 
ardour for his country’s foes 
grew more violent with the 
years, as he confessed himself. 
“To tell the truth,” he wrote in 
1801, “I am gone something 
further in hate to the English 
Government than perhaps you 
and my friends are, and cer- 
tainly further than can pru- 
dently be avowed. The triumph 
of the French Government over 
the English does, in fact, afford 
me a degree of pleasure which 
it is very difficult to disguise.” 
In the face of such pronounce- 
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ments as these, it would be 
wiser, perhaps, not to mention 
Charles Fox and the foreign 
policy of Great Britain in the 
same sentence. \ 

Such was the man by whose 
exhortations, says Sir George 
Trevelyan, “not a few members 
of Parliament were brought to 
. @ consciousness of their respon- 
sibilities.” What responsibili- 
ties, we wonder? To insult the 
King, whom they were pledged 
to serve, and to perplex the 
country to whose government 
they aspired? If these were 
the responsibilities of which 
they desired the consciousness, 
they could not have found a 
better guide than Fox, even 
though they might not sympa- 
thise with his grosser enthu- 
siasms. There remains the 
puzzle of the man and his wor- 
shippers. Why should Fox 
have been influenced by a mad 
craving to administer the 
affairs of a nation for whom 
hourly he prayed defeat? He 
could advance the cause which 
he had at heart, the cause of the 
enemy, with a far greater hope 
of success if he remained -in 
opposition. It is impossible to 
estimate the aid which his 
speeches rendered to the Amer- 
icans, or to measure the em- 
barrassment in which he in- 
volved William Pitt during the 
French War. Had he been 
Secretary of State, those mis- 
chiefs would have been beyond 
his reach. Nevertheless, all 
his hopes were centred in office. 
‘“« As a party man,” said he, “I 
think it a good thing for my 
party to come into office, were 
it only for a month.” His 
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perpetual disappointments in- 
creased his acridity, and when 
at last he took office, after 
Pitt’s death, good and evil were 
both beyond his reach. The 
worship which was offered 
him in his lifetime, and which 
still ascends, like incense, from 
the altars of the Whigs, was 
due in the first instance to his 
personal gifts. He was that 
most dangerous of all things 
known to the modern state, 
an orator without principle, 
His eloquence imposed his so- 
phistries upon the House of 
Commons, where he delighted 
to prove the worse the better 
cause. At Brooks’s and among 
his friends he was irresistible, 
and they were prudent who, 
having any cause of dissension 
with him, shunned his society. 
The memoirs of the time are 
packed with evidence of his 
unfailing urbanity and agree- 
able manners, of his astound- 
ing energy at Newmarket and 
the Pharo table, of his imper- 
turbable good-humour under 
the stress of bad luck. All 
these are excellent qualities, no 
doubt. They are not the quali- 
ties which necessarily make 
a statesman, nor the qualities, 
we should have thought, which 
would attach the whole- 
hearted devotion of Noncon- 
formity. Fortunately, it is im- 
possible that such a book as 
Sir George Trevelyan’s should 
ever be written again. The 
Whigs no longer rule un- 
challenged in the province of 
history. And we hail their 
discomfiture with the keenest 
satisfaction. At last many 4& 
flagrant injustice will be ex- 
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ed. At last a fair under- 
standing will be possible, if it 
be desired, between England 
and the United States. Solong 
as we represented ourselves as 
base and dishonourable in all 
our dealings with the Ameri- 
cans, a genuine friendship 
was impossible. You do not 
make friendships with self- 
confessed scoundrels. But we 
are now learning the lesson, 
taught us also by the Americans 
themselves, that the rhetoric 
used by Fox and Burke against 
their own countrymen had not 
the slightest warrant in fact. 
“Right or wrong, the loyalists 
were sincerely patriotic too,” 
writes an American, “and will- 
ing, when the crucial moment 
came, to sacrifice fortune and 
home to the principles which 
they held as devoutly as ever 
revolutionist held his. What 
is more, as one considers to-day 
the arguments of the loyalists, 
it is hard to feel them legally 
weaker than those which finally 
prevailed.” Thus writes an 
American historian, and had 
Sir George Trevelyan been able 
to look upon history with like 
impartial eyes he might have 
achieved something more 
valuable than an undeserved 
attack upon his own land and 
the obsequious worship of a 
false hero. 

The truth is, the hero- 
worshipper is very often the 
worst possible biographer. 
Boswell is the great exception, 
but he is an exception to all 
the rules. A far better picture 
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of Charles Fox is to be found 
in the letters of George Selwyn 
than in the neat moralisings 
of Sir George Trevelyan. It 
is idle to make a china orna- 
ment of a man, whether he be 
good or bad. George Borrow, 
for instance, has suffered more 
than most from the general 
misunderstanding. Some years 
ago an over-zealous Ameri- 
can, Dr Knapp by name, set 
him up upon a pedestal and 
prostrated himself before him. 
He told us far too much and 
far too little of his hero—far too 
much, because he had no talent 
of selection ; far too little, be- 
cause he did not understand 
him. Then a set of strange 
creatures, who called them- 
selves Borrovians, laid hands 
upon ‘ Lavengro,’ and made it 
a sort of succursale to Omar 
Khayy4m. There was a certain 
prudence in the conjunction, 
as Oulton and Woodbridge are 
both in the Eastern Counties, 
and may be visited by the pious 
pilgrim on the same excursion. 
But Borrow stands in no greater 
need than FitzGerald of esoteric 
admiration. His works are 
there for all, who will, to read 
and understand. We want no 
more than a plain, straight- 
forward biography to complete 
our knowledge, and this, we may 
say with confidence, Mr Her- 
bert Jenkins has given us.1 Mr 
Jenkins writes clearly, simply, 
and impartially. His pages 
are free from cant or adulation. 
He understands the wayward, 
capricious man with whom he 





1 The Life of George Borrow. Compiled from unpublished Official Documents, 
his Works, Correspondence, &c., by Herbert Jenkins. London: John Murray, 
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has to deal, and makes no at- 
tempt to represent him in other 
than in his true colours. The 
worst fault of the book is a 
lack of proportion. As we look 
back upon Borrow’s career we 
recognise that the work which 
he did for the Bible Society in 
Spain and elsewhere was but 
an episode. But it is concern- 
ing this episode that the largest 
amount of material exists, and 
Mr Jenkins has yielded to the 
obvious temptation of devoting 
far more space to it, in con- 
sequence, than it demands or 
is worth. Nevertheless, he has 
earned our gratitude. He has 
avoided, on the one hand, the 
pitiful ineptitude of Dr Knapp, 
and, on the other, the absurd 
sentimentalities of the Bor- 
rovians. 

Mr Jenkins’ sobriety and 
good sense have put us more 
deeply in his debt, because 
Borrow’s own perversity ob- 
scured for many years the real 
merits of his books. It was 
his custom to claim for him- 
self many qualities which he 
did not possess. It pleased 
him to masquerade as a “ philo- 
logist,” though in fact he did 
not know the meaning of the 
word. In his eyes ‘ Lavengro’ 
was @ philological treatise, and 
he was filled with fury against 
those who could not perceive 
a profound erudition in ‘The 
Romany Rye.’ The truth is 
that he was an incorrigible 
pedant. He could not carry 
lightly the knowledge, or the 
half - knowledge, which he 
had so laboriously acquired. 
When he lingers by the way 
to discourse of the many forms 
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of gibberish which were dear 
to him, he becomes tiresome, 
if not ridiculous. Yet, as 
Boccaccio set the greater store 
by his Latin treatises, so Bor- 
row vaunts most highly his 
researches into a science of 
which he knew not the rudi- 
ments. And this lamentable 
lack of self - knowledge not 


merely tries the reader's 
patience — it spoils many of 
Borrow’s best effects. The 


opening of the jockey’s story 
in ‘The Romany Rye’ is fault- 
less. ‘My grandfather was 
a shorter,” said the jockey, 
“and my father was a smasher; 
the one was scragg’d, and the 
other lagg’d.” For narrative 
we want nothing better than 
that, and then Borrow sinks 
for a page and a half to the 
most solemn nonsense, Mr 
Barlow, in his heaviest manner, 
is a dancer compared with 
him, “ How singular,” said I, 
“is the fall and debasement of 
words,” and much more of 
the same kind, until he had 
almost brought the honest 
jockey down to the level of his 
own nerveless speech. 

If philological pedantry was 
the worst fault of which 
Borrow was guilty, the desire 
of preaching comes very near to 
it. He had many moral hobbies, 
and he rode them to death. 
He suspected all persons of 
gentility, and yet could be so 
genteel himself as to marvel 
that in the house of his 
Cornish relatives there were 
no fire-grates — those sad em- 
blems of respectability, — but 
only open fireplaces. Again, 
wherever he went he suspected 
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Jacobitism or Popery or the 
Radical heresy —truly the 
worst heresy of all. No man 
who had in him the elements 
of greatness ever wrote so vain 
a piece of rubbish as the ap- 
pendix of ‘The Romany Rye.’ 
In sense and form alike it 
would disgrace the debating 
society of a provincial town, 
and it would be a kindness to 
Borrow’s reputation if it were 
ruthlessly excised from every 
future edition of the work. 
Nor was Borrow guilty of 
these faults by accident or 
by stealth. He gloried in 
his ineptitude. He fought so 
vigorously for his hobbies that 
it seems as though he wished 
his readers to esteem them as 
the real purpose of his books. 
But here, at any rate, his 
readers will follow the ex- 
ample which he set throughout 
his life and take their own way ; 
and they will not miss their re- 
ward. When Borrow is under 
the open sky he is the master 
alike of men and words: he 
knows the loafers and footpads 
whom he meets by the hedge- 
row as few men have ever 
known them. ‘Lavengro’ and 
‘The Romany Rye,’ fragments 
both of an autobiography, are 
the best romance of the road 
that English letters may boast. 
The sight of a tramp or a 
gipsy kindled all the enthusi- 
asm of Borrow’s nature. And 
after a gipsy he best loved a 
horse. Even the pedant in 
him makes this admission. 
“With him,” he confesses of 
himself, “the pursuit of lan- 
guages was always modified 
by the love of horses.” And 
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in the incomparable scene at 
Horncastle Fair you may more 
surely discover the genuine 
Borrow than in the nonsense 
about Alschylus and the speech 
of Chikno. Borrow, in brief, 
could take a free breath only 
on the windy heath and in 
the open air. He was not a 
house-dweller by temperament ; 
he asked no roof over his 
head; the dingles and com- 
mons of England were the 
home he loved best. Was 
it not upon the heath that 
the bruisers of old pitched 
their stakes? And has the 
prize-ring ever found a more 
valiant champion than the son 
of the man who had faced 
Big Ben in the Park? Not 
even Hazlitt has discoursed 
more gallantly of our English 
heroes, long dead and gone. 
‘‘There they come, the bruisers, 
far from London,”—thus he 
writes in a lyrical passage,— 
“some one way, some another : 
some of tiptop reputation come 
with peers in their chariots ; 
others come in their own 
gigs, driving their own bits 
of blood, and I heard one 
say: ‘I have driven through 
at a heat the whole hundred 
and eleven miles, and only 
stopped to bait twice.’” That 
strikes the true note, and is 
worthy, every word of it, of 
him who celebrated that “true 
piece of English stuff, Tom 
of Bedford, sharp as Winter, 
kind as Spring.” 

When Borrow forgets his 
pedantries and frees his mind 
of the journals, he writes an 
English at once pure and 
direct. He has the faculty, 
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possessed only by the masters, 
of setting a seene before you in 
a couple of lines. You may 
find examples of this faculty 
wherever you chance to open his 
books. The following passage 
will show what we mean as 
well as another: “The kitchen 
of the public-house was a large 
one,”—thus opens a chapter of 
‘Lavengro’—“and many people 
were drinking in it; there was 
a confused hubbub of voices.” 
Who that has gone thus far 
can forbear to read on? And 
who that reads on will suffer 
disappointment? Are not the 
landlord, who hit Tom of 
Hopton in the mark, and the 
Radical who praised Ameriea, 
and the man in black, worth 
knowing? This direct style, 
the style of a man of action, 
was Borrow’s by right of in- 
heritance, but it was cultivated 
by a series of happy chances. 
No writer ever had a better 
stroke of luck than fell to 
Borrow when he was bidden to 
edit a collection of Celebrated 
Trials. To many a man the 
task would have been a waste 
of force and time. It was pre- 
cisely the discipline that Bor- 
row wanted. He found in the 
‘Life of Harry Simms,’ for 
instance, the true example of 
plain, direct narrative. But he 
followed other models also, He 
was not without an epic touch 
here and there. “ He strikes his 
foe on the forehead, and the 
report of the blow is like the 
sound of the hammer against 
the rock.” There is an echo 
of Homeric simplicity. But the 
master whom he rightly called 
his own, and reverenced with a 
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humble heart, was Defoe, If 
a writer was ever made by a 
single book, Borrow was made 
by ‘Moll Flanders.’ He never 
approached the artistic per- 
fection of his chosen model. 
His art, indeed, was always 
the art of hazard. But ‘Moll 
Flanders’ was the mark which 
he set up for himself, and if he 
did not attain so high, that is 
because the mark is beyond 
the reach of all save the 
greatest. 

In one sense no writer was 
ever less a man of letters than 
Borrow. He had no love of 
literature. Books were far 
further from his heart than 
men and the free air of heaven. 
His wanton attack upon Sir 
Walter Scott proves that he 
had but a rudimentary under- 
standing of fiction. He de- 
tested the poetry of Words- 
worth, was ignorant of Keats, 
and called Tennyson “a duncie 
man.” These facts are re- 
corded not in praise or blame, 
but as essential clues to the 
estimating of Borrow’s talent 
and character. Pedantry apart, 
he was a man of action, who 
stumbled upon writing as by 
accident, and achieved by the 
very freshness of his hand and 
mind a separate triumph of 
his own. The happiest years 
of his life were those in which 
he was forcing the Bible upon 
unwilling Spain. He recog- 
nised the combat in every step 
that he took, in every device 
of sale that he invented. 
There, in truth, was a fair 
chance for one who loved 
battle like his soul. When he 
returned home there was no- 
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thing for him to do but to 
quarrel with his neighbours, 
his critics, his friends, and his 
foes, and he did this with a 
thoroughness which must have 
satisfied even his martial spirit. 
He was never a very dark 
mystery to the world, for the 
truth of ‘Lavengro’ and 
‘Romany Rye’ is unquestioned 
and unquestionable. We do 
not suppose that Borrow said 
and did all that he records in 
these two fragments of auto- 
biography. That he could 
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have said and done it all, had 
he been set in these circum- 
stances, there is no doubt, and 
his books, we are sure, are 
perfectly true in spirit, if not 
in fact. But it is well that 
his own portrait should be 
compared with the portrait of 
an impartial painter, and Mr 
Jenkins’ workmanlike ‘Life’ 
will be found a far more 
valuable appendix to his 
works than that offered by 
himself in ‘The Romany 
Rye.’ 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE TOBERMORY GALLEON REVEALED. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


Fw readers need a descrip- 
tion of the Sound of Mull, and 
few tourists, as their steamer 
passes Duart, and Mingarry, 
and Ardtornish castles— 


“ Each on its own dark cape reclined, 
And listening to its own wild wind,”— 


think of the strange tragedies 
which these crumbling keeps 
have witnessed. To my fancy 
the Sound is peopled with 
ghosts of galleys flying through 
tempest, or clashing in battle, 
or crowding into the strait 
entrance of Loch Aline at the 
fatal call of the Lord of the 
Isles. “ They went to the wars 
but they always fell.” Galleys 
of Clan Gilzean, Clan Donald, 
Clan Diarmaid! the Sound has 
been your Salamis, and no- 
where should wrecks and bones 
and weapons of dead men lie 
thicker than in that still and 
quiet harbour to which a victory 
of Angus Og of the Isles gave 
the name of “ Bloody Bay.” 

As readers of the newspapers 
know, within a long stone’s 
cast of Tobermory pier, and 
even closer to the northern 
horn of the harbour, sleep the 
soldiers and crew of a Span- 
ish galleon, a lost ship of the 
Armada,— 


** Out of sight she passed, out of hear- 
ing,” 

like Odysseus the Wanderer. 

She was rediscovered, and many 

strange and pleasing relics of 

“that great fleet invincible ” 











were brought to upper air in 
1906 to 1910 by gentlemen 
adventurers styled “‘ The Pieces 
of Eight Company.” But they 
could not find “the King’s 
treasure,” with which the gal- 
leon is naturally endowed by 
legends based on the hopes of 
kings and chiefs, princes, earls, 
and the one Marquis of Argyll, 
in times long enough agone. A 
new company has been formed, 
to succeed, if it can, where so 
many beld adventurers have 
failed. 

A most lively and readable 
pamphlet, well illustrated, 
written by Colonel Foss for 
“The Tobermory Galleon 
Salvage,” came lately into my 
hands. It is not a stockjobbing 
affair, it appeals to the love of 
romance, to curiosity concern- 
ing an old secret of the sea, 
to the hope of finding works 
of Renaissance art,—and there 
is the off-chance of treasure. 
Treasure or no treasure, I owe 
to Colonel Foss the joys of the 
chase, the search for the secret 
of that galleon,—for a galleon 
it is,—through the English, 
Scottish, French, Irish, and 
Spanish papers on the Armada. 
No treasure-hunter by sea or 
land has had more exciting 
moments than myself, more 
alternations of hope and de- 
spair. Luckier than they who 
seek for diamonds and rubies, 
gold and plate, I have found 
what I wanted, THE SECRET OF 
THE GALLEON. The reader, if 
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he will, may now share at ease 
in what to me were the toils 
of “the longest and sorest 
chase.” I must give my refer- 
ences, “as a proof of bona fides.” 
Some papers were deciphered 
by the skill of Miss KE. M. 
Thompson from the charred 
fragments of Sir Robert Cot- 
ton’s manuscripts. 

To begin with,— What is the 
name of the galleon? Here I 
am constrained to differ in 
opinion from the Duke of 
Argyll, the owner of the vessel 
and of most important manu- 
scripts; and from Colonel Foss, 
who has also studied the sub- 
ject, and has most kindly 
supplied me with references to 
old printed books. 

Perhaps the earliest printed 
English reference to the nation- 
ality of the ship is that given by 
Archbishop Spottiswoode, writ- 
ing about 1636.1 He speaks of 
“a ship of Florence burned by 
certain Highlanders.” This is 
vague indeed. Tuscany had 
more than one ship in the 
Armada. On August 2 (Spanish 
style, which I shall follow), “The 
Florentine galleon San Medel 
greatly distinguished herself,” 
says Pedro Coco Calderon 
(chief accountant on the Ar- 
mada, and a most entertaining 
character), writing at Havre 
de Grice on September 24.2 
But it is not the San Medel, 
it is another Tuscan ship, the 
Florencia, or “the Great Gal- 
leon of the Duke of Tuscany,” 


that is recognised by the Duke 
of Argyll and by Colonel Foss 
as the ship of Tobermory Bay. 
At Lisbon, where the Armada 
dallied long, the Florencia 
(961 tons, 52 guns, 400 soldiers) 
was (May 9) in the squadron 
of the Commander-General, the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia. On 
July 13, at Corunna, she was 
with the Levantine or Italian 
squadron, and had but 294 
soldiers. The Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, commander - in - chief, 
reports the gallantry of the 
Florencia on August 1, and on 
August 2 she and the San Juan 
Bautista (a vessel contributed 
by Sicily) pursued the English 
flagship “with sails and oars,” 
but, says Purser Coco, she “left 
them as if they were standing 
still.” 4 They wanted to grapple 
and board; she had the heels 
of them and riddled them with 
her guns from afar. 

After that, silence about the 
Florencia till September 11. 
Then the sole survivor of the 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Rosa 
of the Guipuzcoan squadron, 
wrecked on the Irish coast on 
September 9, gives his informa- 
tion to English officials. “He 
saith the Florentine ship is 
gone with the Duke” (of 
Medina Sidonia). “He saith 
where he left the Duke he 
knoweth not, but it was in the 
North Seas.” 

As we all know, the mass of 
the Spanish ships fled north 
round the Orkneys, and down 





1 Spottiswoode, History, vol. ii. p. 388, Also Grimston, circ. 1620. 
* “Calendar of Spanish State Papers,’ 1587-1603, p. 441. Edited by Major 


Hume. 1899. 


3 *Spanish Calendar,’ under the dates. 


‘ Ibid., pp. 396, 397, 443. 
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the west coast, smitten by At- 
lantic storms, and losing many 
a vessel on the shores of Argyll 
and Ireland and the Faroes. 

This witness was John An- 
tonio of Padua, the son of the 
pilot of the Nuestra Sefiora de 
la Rosa. A Spanish officer 
shot the pilot for treachery, 
when the vessel ran on the 
rock ; the boy alone escaped on 
broken pieces of the ship— 
which, by the way, had four 
shots clean through her.! 

After that, no more about 
the Florencia! She is not in a 
Spanish list of vessels lost, of 
which Captain Fernandez Duro, 
the historian of the Armada, 
publishes a copy. She is not 
in a list, more copious, of the 
losses on the Irish coast, ex- 
amined by Major Hume.” Sir 
John Knox Laughton has found 
nothing about her loss. Ina 
Spanish manuscript list (Duro, 
vol. ii. p. 392) she is reported 
as having reached a Spanish 
port. 

In support of the Florencia 
the Duke of Argyll adduces the 
long beautiful bronze gun, with 
the salamanders and “F's” of 
Frangois I., which is now at 
Inveraray Castle, having been 
salved from the wreck “in 1670.” 
The gun was among those 
lost by Frangois I. at Pavia 
in 1525, and the Duke quotes 
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“the records ” (Tuscan ?) for the 
fact that some of the French 
King’s guns “were put on a 
vessel contributed to the Ar. 
mada by the State of Tuscany,” 
Also from ‘‘the records,” the 
ship was the Florencia, and at 
Vigo took on board a Portu- 
guese captain, Pereira, and 
crew.* 

No doubt all this of the 
Portuguese crew is correct as 
regards the Florencia. But 
“on board” the Florencia, and 
in command, were Gaspar de 
Sousa, Colonel of a regiment,' 
and Manuel de la Vega. 
As to Pereira and Sousa, 
what the Spanish records say 
is that they were to levy 
Portuguese soldiers, 2000 if 
possible, and Gaspar de Sousa 
commanded in the Florencia.® 
The recognition of the Pereira 
shield on a plate recovered 
from the galleon in 1906 
is of no avail. The bear- 
ing is a saltire, which the 
noble family of Pereira bore 
—but were not alone in 
bearing. 

Meanwhile there is no hint 
to be found of the loss of the 
Florencia. 

Nobody suggests that two 
Armada vessels were burned in 
two Scottish harbours. There- 
fore if I can show on good evi- 
dence that a famous Armada 





1 ¢State Papers,’ Ireland, Elizabeth MS., vol. 136, No. 41, V. Also 


‘¢Certeine Advertisements out of Ireland.” 


publication. 
2 ‘Spanish Calendar,’ pp. 343, 344. 


London, 1588. A Government 


3 ‘State Papers relating to the Spanish Armada,’ vol. ii. p. 384. No. 5. 3, 4, 


5, 6, 8. 


* ‘Passages from the Past,’ vol. i. p. 139; vol. ii. p. 571. 
5 ‘Spanish Calendar,’ pp. 138, 284, 397 note. 


6 Ibid., pp 
493, 500, 503, 514; vol. ii. p. 81. 


. 284, 397 note. Duro, ‘La Armada Invencibile,’ vol. i. pp. 44, 
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vessel, not the Florencia, was 
burned in a haven of Scotland, 
I have nearly solved the prob- 
lem of the identity of the 
Tobermory ship. 

I call as witness Captain 
Marolin de Juan, Pilot-General 
ofthe Armada. We know that 
the San Calderon hulk, with 
Chief Purser Coco Calderon, 
reached Havre de Grice on 
September 23, “and all spoiled 
ships drift thither, and all 
disastrous things,” through the 
late autumn and early winter. 
The Pilot-General was there, 
when, on December 26, some 
Scottish vessels brought thirty- 
two Spanish soldiers and cer- 
tain sailors, waifs of the great 
Venetian vessel the Valencera, 
(1100 tons, Don Alonzo de 
Luzon commanding, Colonel of 
the tercio of Naples). On Sep- 
tember 14 she was wrecked 
on the Irish coast, off the 
Blasquets. How infamously 
the English betrayed, robbed, 
and slaughtered many officers 
and men may be read in the 
examination of her commander, 
Don Alonzo de Luzon, 

There is ® much more 
full and vivid description of 
the sufferings by Juan de 
Nova.? “A savage gentleman, 
O’Cahan ” (O’Callaghan ?), with 
his people, harboured 100 men 
who escaped — “feeding them 
and waiting on them hand and 
foot.” O’Callaghan was a 
blinded papist! He forwarded 
his guests to another “savage 
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gentleman,”—Sorley Macdon- 
nell of Dunluce, who kept 
them for three weeks, and sent 
80 soldiers in boats “to an 
island off Scotland, which is 
only ten miles off.” Sorley, 
defying the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, also sent to Scotland 
the rest of the men, where 
they had the comfort of meet- 
ing “a savage who spoke 
Latin” (probably the parish 
minister), They were all 
harboured and passed on by 
Scottish gentleman to Scottish 
gentleman, were clothed and 
fed at Edinburgh by gentle 
King Jamie (or rather by the 
town at his orders), Lord Claude 
Hamilton, and Sir John Seton, 
and finally the King sent them 
to France in four Scottish 
ships. Among these waifs of 
the crew and soldiers of the 
Valencera were the thirty-two 
Spanish soldiers and the sailors 
who, coming to Havre de Grace 
on December 26, gave their 
Scottish news to the Pilot- 
General of the Armada? In 
that news was the secret of 
Tobermory Bay; in the words 
of the Pilot-General (Decem- 
ber 27): “The Ship San Juan 
Bautista of Ragusa, 800 tons, 
was burned in a Scottish port 
with Don Diego Manrique on 
board. They say that the only 
persons who escaped were 15 
who were on shore at the 
time.” * 

Now no Spanish vessel was 
“burned in a Scottish port ” 





1 Laughton. 
2 ‘Spanish Calendar,’ pp. 506-510. 


8. P. Defeat of the Armada, vol. ii. pp. 271-276. 


3 Ibid., p. 500. Cf. Asheby from Edinburgh, October 13, 1588, Cotton MSS. 


Caligula D. 1, f. 226. 


* ‘Spanish Calendar,’ p. 500, obviously much abridged from the letter. 
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except the galleon burned in 
Tobermory Bay. The bringers 
of the news had been both 
among the savage gentlemen 
who spoke Latin on the west 
Seottish coast, and also for a 
month, at least, in Edinburgh. 
They knew the talk of the 
day. They said not a word of 
the Florencia, but only of the 
San Juan Bautista of Ragusa 
(800 tons), burned in a Scottish 
harbour. They mentioned Don 
Diego Manrique as “on board,” 
but while three of his surname 
were in Ireland, and one, 
Antonio, reached Scotland, I 
find but one Diego Manrique 
who came back to Spain,! and 
think that Don Diego Enrique 
or Enriquez is intended, for 
he, while he lived, commanded 
the San Juan Bautista of 800 
tons.” 

Now, what do we know of 
the San Juan Bautista of 800 
tons, doubtless the San Juan 
burned in Tobermory Bay, ac- 
cording to the old tradition of 
Mull? 

Our ship is the San Juan 
Bautista of Sicily, 800 tons, 
279 soldiers, which was in the 
Levantine squadron at Lisbon 
on May 9. On July 13 she 
was at Corunna (238 soldiers), 
and was with the Guipuzcoan 
squadron under Admiral Pedro 
de Valdes. On July 31,in a 
fight off the English coast, the 
flagship of Valdes, Nuestra 
Sefiora del Rosario, broke her 
bowsprit and her foremast in 
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a collision with the Santa Cata- 
lina, could not be extricated, 
and was captured, — Valdes, 
pay-chest (52,000 ducats), 
soldiers, sailors, and all.® 

On August 2 the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia placed Don 
Diego Tellez Enriquez in com- 
mand of the San Juan Bautista 
of Sicily, and on “the galleon 
San Juan” he put “Don Diego 
Enriquez, son of the Viceroy of 
Peru.”* According to Purser 
Coco, and Medina Sidonia him. 
self, the Duke also gave the 
command of the whole of 
Valdes’ squadron to “Don 
Diego Enriquez, son of the 
Viceroy of Peru.”* On August 
8 both the Enriquez command- 
ers were engaged, and dis- 
played great valour, while, on 
board the San Juan Bautista of 
Sicily, Don Pedro, the brother 
of Diego Tellez Enriquez, “had 
a hand shot away.” ° 

Now let us clearly distin- 
guish the two Diego Enriquez 
and their two ships of the 
same name, San Juan Bautista, 
The position is this: Don Diego 
Enriquez, son of the Governor 
of Peru, in a San Juan Bautista 
of the squadron of Diego Flores, 
on August 2 takes over com- 
mand of the squadron of Valdes, 
who, with pay-chest and flag- 
ship, is a prisoner in English 
hands. 

Meanwhile Don Diego Tellez 
Enriquez, son of the Com- 
mandant of Alcantara, com- 
mands the San Juan Bautista 





1 Duro, vol. ii. p. 333. 


2 The Pilot-General’s MS. in ‘‘ Paris Archives K., 1569.” 


3 ‘Spanish Calendar,’ pp. 440, 441 (Purser Coco). 


Alvarez, Laughton, vol. ii. pp. 20, 21. 
4 Medina Sidonia. 
5 ‘Spanish Calendar,’ p. 441. 


Medina Sidonia, p. 396. 


‘Spanish Calendar,’ p. 397. 


6 Thid., p. 445. Coco’s narrative. 
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of Sicily, a ship in the 
squadron which Valdes had 
led before his capture. Don 
Diego Enriquez, son of the 
Viceroy of Peru, was lost off 
the coast of Ireland.” 

Thus we are left with Diego 
Tellez Enriquez, commanding 
the San Juan Bautista of Sicily, 
in Valdes’ squadron. Of her 
we read that, fighting gallantly 
on August 8, “she suffered to 
such an extent that every one 
of her sails had to be replaced.” ® 
On August 19, in the dim seas 
vexed with mists of the North, 
some sixteen ships eollected ; 
but, says Purser Coco, “we 
looked anxiously for the San 
Juan Bautista of Sicily, on 
board of which was Don 
Diego Tellez Enriquez, who 
had fought so bravely. She 
had been so much damaged 
that not a spar of her sails was 
serviceable” (though we have 
just learned that they “had 
tobereplaced”). “It is feared 
she may be lost.”4 I have 
identified in her the Tobermory 
galleon.® 

True, Captain Marolin de 
Juan calls her “of Ragusa.” 
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But, even in 1588, the Tober- 
mory galleon was described, 
we shall see, as “ Venetian ” ; 
and Ragusa was Venetian. 
Sicily probably chartered or 
bought the ship as her contri- 
bution to the Armada, Again, 
the Pilot-General speaks of 
the commanding officer on 
board her (en que iba Don 
Diego) as “Don Diego de 
Manrique,” not “Enrique.” 
But between error ef his in- 
formants (not eye - witnesses), 
the transcriber of his letter, 
and the compositors, “Enri- 
quez” might easily become 
“Manrique,” and I find no 
Don Diego Manrique in the 
Armada, save one who came 
home, 

Finally, while correcting the 
proof-sheets of this paper I re- 
ceive the following extract from 
a letter (undated by Duro) of 
Mendoza, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador in Paris, to Philip II. :— 


“La San Juan Bautista, en que iba 
Don Diego Manrique, entro en el 
uerto de Tobermory, de la isla 

ull, en Escocia; los naturales la 
incendiaron sin que escaparon mas 
de quince personas.” 





1 Laughton, vol. ii. p. 362. 
Sidonia to Philip II., August 21. 


‘Spanish Calendar,’ p. 399. The Duke of Medina 


2 «A detailed account of the miserable death of this brave man is given in 





‘La Armada Invencibile’” (by Captain Duro), vol. ii. p. 342. Laughton, vol. ii. 
p. 384. See the facts in Froude’s ‘Spanish Story of the Armada,’ pp. 80-82, 
1892; and in Duro, ii. 342, 343. 

3 *Spanish Calendar’ (Purser Coco), p. 445. 

4 Tbid., p. 448. Sir John Knox Laughton, publishing English State Papers 
in 1895, knew Spanish Papers through ‘ La Armada Invencibile’ of Captain Duro. 
He did not, it seems, know the Spanish Papers in the Paris Archives, on which 
Major Hume (‘Spanish Calendar’) draws so largely ; consequently (vol. ii. pp. 
385, 386) Sir John was unaware that the San Juan Bautista of Sicily was burned 
in a Scottish port, and supposed that she foundered in the North Sea. 

5 As we shall see, accurate news of her fate must have reached Walsingham 
early in November. At that time the story ran in London “that a number of 
Spaniards had been hanged in Mull.” (‘Cal. Span.,’ p. 487) (November 21). 
This news, sent by Antonio de Vega to Mendoza, Philip's ambassador in Paris, 
is clearly a rumour derived from the actual disaster. ‘This was “ piper’s news.” 
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That does not need to be 
translated. The “Diego Man- 
rique” is manifestly ‘“ Diego 
Enriquez,” and evidence of 
1588, 1589, proves that many 
more than fifteen persons 
escaped with their lives, 


Ste transit Florencia! 


Escaping from the storm of 
mid-September, which strewed 
the Irish shore with wrecks, 
the San Juan Bautista arrived 
at Islay, whence, with a native 
pilot, she could sail up the 
Sound of Jura into the Sound 
of Mull. lLauchlan Maclean 
of Duart sent the news to 
James VI., and Asheby, of the 
English Embassy to Scotland, 
apprised Walsingham thus :— 


W. Asuesy To [WALsINGHAM]. 


‘* EDINB., 23 Sept. ’88. 

“[ Postscript.|—As I had writt this 
lettre S* William Kith sent me wourd 
that MackCleiden [sic] an Irishe Lord 
writ to the K. that on Fridaie the 
13 of September there arrived a 
— ship of Spayne of 1400 tuns, 

ving 800 soldiours and there com- 
manders ; at an Iland called Ila on 
the west part of Scotland, thether 
driven by wether, thei thinke that 
the rest of the Fleet is driven on 
the north part of Ireland; I will 
make further inquirie and presentlie 
certifie yo™ hono™ with speed: thei 
reporte this ship to be fournished 
w 80 brasse pieces, she beaten w*® 
shotes and wether.” 2 


Walsingham, who received 
this news (the size of the ship 
and numbers of men and guns 
are much exaggerated), was 
the astute head of Elizabeth’s 
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Secret Service; everywhere he 
had his agents and spies: it 
was he who deliberately led 
Mary Stuart into the con. 
spiracy with Babington. To 
destroy the Spanish ship was 
his object, and in John 
Smollett, a burgess of Dum- 
barton, and ancestor of Tobias 
Smollett the novelist, he found 
a miscreant who worked his 
will on the San Juan Bautista, 
This I proceed to prove. Here 
my evidence is that of William 
Asheby of the English Embassy 
to Holyrood. Writing to Wal- 
singham on November 6, he 
says that “a great ship of 
Spain” has been for some six 
weeks on the west coast, is 
now off Mull in Maclean’s 
country, is unable to sail, is 
supplied by “those Yrishe 
people with victuals, but they 
are not able to possess her, 
for she is well furnished with 
shott and men. If there be 
anie (English) shippes of warr 
in Ireland they might have a 
great praie of this ship, for 
she is thought to be verie riche.” 
Here began the rumour of the 
wealth of the vessel, Next 
week, Nov. 13, Asheby writes: 
“The Spanish ship .. . is 
burnt, as it is here reported 
by the treachery of the Yrishes, 
and almost all the men within 
it consumed by fire; it is 
thought to be one of the 
principalle shippes, and some 
one of great account within, 
for he was always, as they 
say, served in silver.” ® 





' Duro, ‘Armada Espafiola,’ vol. iii. pp. 36, 37. Letters of Mendoza in 


Bibliothéque Nationale. 
2 Calig. D. 1, f. 297. 


Mendoza, I think, wrote on Marolin’s report. 


5 Record Office, MSS. Scotland, November 6-13. 
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Asheby must soon have 
known that the treachery was 
not that of “the Yrishes,” but 
of Walsingham. A letter from 
Edinburgh, by Roger Aston to 
his brother in England, is 
written in a very difficult 
hand, and the original is a 
half-burned fragment (Cotton 
MSS. Caligula D. 1, f. 232). 
There is a copy in the Har- 
leian MSS. (4647, f. 15), but 
this is misdated ‘xviii March 
1588.” The true date is No- 
vember 18, 1588. Here is 
Roger’s plain tale :— 


Roger Aston To HIS BROTHER. 


“ Epins., 18 Nov. 1588. 


“This day word is come that the 
great ship that lay in the West Isles 
is blown in the air by a device of 
John Smallet’s; most part of the 
men are slein; the manner was thus: 
McLean entertaining great friendship 
wth them, desired the borrowing of 
2 cannons and 100 Hagbuttes to be- 
siege a house of Angus Maculleis, 
and delivered a foster son of his in 
pledge for the safe delivery of them 
again. In the mean time John 
Smallet, a man that had great trust 
among the Spaniards, entered the 
ship and cast in the powder room 
a piece of Lunt and so departed. 
Within a short time after the Lunt 
took fire and burnt ship and men. 
Whether this be true or not I am 
not sure, but so his Majesty is 
informed.” ! 


We next find Asheby writ- 
ing in this cool fashion to Wal- 
singham on November 26 :— 


Wm. Asuesy To F. WaLsINGHAM. 
‘¢ EDINB, , 26 Nov. ’88. 


“There arrived the 24 of this 
present 24 Spaniards, that were 
taken out of the ship burnt in the 
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Isle of Mull on the West of Scot- 
land: the particularities thereof I 
thinke yo" hono* understandes by the 
partie that laide the traine, whom 
we here saie to be comed into Eng- 
land, the man knowen to yo" hono" 
and called Smallet.” 2 


“The man knowen to your 
honour” had done his busi- 
ness and gone to London to 
report to his employer. As 
he had incidentally blown up 
Maclean’s foster-son, he could 
not be too far from that 
chief. 

Perhaps Burleigh was not in 
the secrets of Walsingham in 
this matter. At all events, a 
year later, Asheby writes to 
Burleigh thus :— 


Wma. AsHesy To BURLEIGH. 
“ EpINB., 13 Nov. ’89. 


“Here are some 100 Spaniards 
readie to imbarque at Lythe for 
Sp: there course intended is to cast 
about the north of Scotland for feare 
of interrupcion by the Hollanders ; 
thei appeare to he men of better 
service than those w™ past awaie 
from hense the last somer being the 
cheife men culled out of 500 by 
Maclane, for his service against one 
of the L* of the Isles; the remnant 
perished the last yere together w‘* 
there ship at the Isle Mula by mis- 
chance of gunpowder whiles theise 
were enterteined by Maclane in ser- 
vice by land, as I remembre I then 
advertised the winter past.” 


What Asheby “advertised ” 
in November 1588 was that 
Smollett had blown up the 
ship, and would be with Wal- 
singham in advance of his own 
letter! The wretched Smol- 
lett had ingratiated himself 
with the Spaniards, on Wal- 





1 Harl. MS. 4647, f. 57 (copies of the burnt Calig. D. 1 before it was burnt). 


2 Calig., D. 1, f. 229. 


3 Egerton MS., 2598, f. 161. 
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singham’s orders, “had great 
trust with the Spaniards,” 
and had earned his money. 
Colonel Foss quotes “direct 
family tradition” for this ex- 
ploit of John Smollett, Esq., 
of Cameron House, Dumbar- 
ton, and cites the author of 
‘Peregrine Pickle’ himself: 
“In one of several bays of 
safe anchorage which Mull 
affords, the Florida, a ship 
of the Spanish Armada, was 
blown up by one of Mr 
Smollett’s ancestors.” It may 
be asked how Smollett came to 
be trusted by the Spaniards. 
It was his trade to provision 
the western islands, as Irving 
says in his ‘History of Dum- 
bartonshire.’ In course of 
business, in victualling the ship, 
he would have ample oppor- 
tunity to “throw in a lunt.” 

Having established the facts, 
we need not linger over the 
legendary explanations given 
by Mr J. P. Maclean in his 
‘History of Clan Maclean.’ 
Nor need we prove by Scottish 
official records, as we can, that 
Maclean did take into his ser- 
vice 100 Spanish musketeers, 
who aided him in his campaign 
against the Macdonalds of the 
Isles and of Ardnamurchan. 

I quote, however, the news 
sent to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in the end of 1588, by 
Richard Egerton, commanding 
an English garrison at Knock- 
fergus. 

As we see, Egerton had first 
made inquiries of Scottish 
merchants, and then pushed 
researches “at mine own 
chardge,” probably in Argyll. 
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“Right honorable my bounden 
duetie most humblie remembred: 
takinge occasion heretofore to 
trouble your Lordship in advertise- 
ment touchinge the Kinge of Spaine’s 
shippe that was burnte in M‘Lane’s 
countrie, as then I supposed the same 
to be true upon the reporte of Scot- 
tishe merchantes aryving here, so for 
my owne assuerance therein I have 
sithence made some further meanes 
of my owne chardge, that thereby I 
might manifest an undoubted trueth 
unto your Lordship, so that your 
Honor may be assured that that 
shippe was a gallion of Vennis 
(Venice) of 1200 tunns, burned by 
the like accident as I tofore adver- 
tised your Honour: in which was 
the twoe chiefe Captens burned; 
V. of M‘Lane’s pledges, and 700 
souldiers and sailors, savinge twoe 
or three that were blowen on the 
shoare with the upper decke, so that 
nothinge was saved that was in her 
at that instant,and what remained un- 
burned is nowe suncke under water. 
One captain of smale accompt, with 
100 souldiers, was with M‘Lane on 
the shoare, whoe be yet all with him, 
and take paie of him.” 


All returned safely to Edin- 
burgh, as Asheby reported. 
Twenty-four men on board 
the vessel also escaped. 

In this version the tonnage 
and number of soldiers are 
much exaggerated; only two 
or three Armada ships were 
of 1200 tons, none carried 400 
soldiers, not to speak of 700. 
The ship is not Tuscan, but 
Venetian ; by the Pilot-Gene- 
ral’s account, it is Ragusan— 
Ragusa being then Venetian. 
The 100 musketeers are safe 
on shore: this was unknown 
to the men of the Valencera 
who were so long in Scotland, 
but Maclean may have con- 
cealed the fact, as he still 
needed their services. By “the 





1 §.P. Ireland, Elizabeth, vol. 141, fol. 49, MS. 
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twoe chiefe Captens” of the 
ship, Egerton probably means 
Don Diego Tellez Enriquez, and 
his brother, Don Pedro Enri- 
quez, who was with him, and, as 
we saw, lost a hand in action. 

The incident of the extra- 
ordinary escape of two men of 
the ship, who were blown on 
shore by the explosion, must 
have lingered in the tradition 
of the people of Mull, Ina 
Memorandum written by the 
ninth Earl of Argyll in 1677 
he says: “two men standing 
upon the cabin were cast safe 
on shore.”? Maclean, on March 
23, 1589, received a full pardon 
for his treatment of the Mac- 
donalds,? but not for the burn- 
ing of the galleon—of which he 
was innocent, 

In 1641, when Charles was 
trying to propitiate “ gleyed 
Argyll,” he made him a Mar- 
quis, and induced the Duke 
of Lennox, Great Admiral of 
Scotland, to hand over to him 
all the Spanish vessels supposed 
to be wrecked on the west 
coast. The ninth Earl, heavily 
in debt, made various efforts 
to raise the Tobermory gal- 
leon, but only recovered large 
guns in bronze and iron. In 
1677 he had a suit with the 
Duke of York (James II.) for 
the right to the ship, and won 
his case. He now made a 
Memorandum, of which I have 
only an abridgment in the 
Argyll papers published by 
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the Hist. MSS. Commission.’ 
He says that the vessel “is 
reputed to have been the 
Admiral of Florence, fifty-six 
guns” (fifty-two in the Flor- 
encia, May 1588), “with thirty 
million of money on board.” 
The Admiral of Florence! No 
ship was thus named or was 
likely to be. Argyll must have 
misread a crabbed Spanish 
hand of, say, 1600, which gave 
“the Almiranta” (vice-flagship) 
“of Flores”—Don Diego Flores. 
That vice-flagship was the 
San Juan Bautista, wrecked off 
Ireland (‘Scotsman,’ Sept. 20, 
1910). 

The 30,000,000 “imagination 
boggles at.” I find that in 
several cases flagships of squad- 
rons carried 50,000 ducats: for 
expenses of the squadron, I 
presume, but the San Juan 
Bautista was not a flagship. 

But now consider the fol- 
lowing apparently veracious 
description of the sunk vessel 
by Archibald Millar, of Green- 
ock, writing in 1683 (when the 
ninth Earl was a proscribed 
rebel) to the Duke of York. 


(MSS. Rawlinson, A. 189, f. 423.) 
Bodleian Library. 


“INFORMATION by ArcHIBALD 
Mitxar anent the Ship Sunck 
in Tippermorie in ye Sound of 
Mull. The Ships name is the 
Florence of Spaine. 

‘The Ship lyes Sunck off the Shore, 


about one-finger stone-cast, her 
Sterne lyes into the Shore Norwest, 





1 A Memorandum of 1677. 
on Historical MSS.,’ p. 627 a. 
2 * Register of the Privy Seal.’ 


‘ Appendix to Sixth Report of Royal Commission 
The Earl of Argyll, says Egerton, had worked 


hard to make peace between the Macleans and Macdonalds, and this is corrobor- 


ated by State Papers. 
3 Sixth Report, p. 627 a. 
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and her Head to the Southwest, shee 
lyes under ye water at ye deepest 
Nine fatham at a low water, & 
twelve fatham at a full Sea on High 
water. 

“There is no Deck upon her Except 
in ye Hinder part, there is one great 
heap of Timber wch I take to be the 
Cabbin, I did see one doore there wch 
I take to be the Steerage doore, and 
within that doore I did see a number 
of Dishes both great & small of a 
White blewish Colour, but whether 
they are pewter or plate I know 
not. 

“ Neer this place I did see one great 
Gun & her Mussle upright on end, as 
big or bigger than the Gun I lifted 
weh would carry a 48 Ib. ball, there 
is a great heap of Cannon shot about 
Midship, & upon the Shot lyes three 
Iron Gunns. 

“In the fore part of the Ship lyes 
many great Ballast stones & some 
shot amongst them, & there wee 
found one Silver bell about 4 li weight, 
wee got within the Ship at a pret 
distance the said great Gun wt 
other two (all Brass Gunns) the great 
Gun is eleaven feet length, & seaven 
inches & one fourth part of measure 
in the bore, th’ other two were 
Minions, wee also got two Demy 
Culverins, two Falcons, two slings 
all Brass. 

“We lifted three Anchors whereof 
one was eighteen feet of length, th’ 
other was fifteen and the third was 
ten, I got two brass sheeues weighing 
Sixty pounds, I lifted also the Rother, 
& took eight Iron pykes of it, It was 
twenty eight foot of Length, but 
there was no peece broken of the 
same. 

“T lifted the Kemp stone of Curious 
worke, pauled wth a Spring at every 
inches end, I cannot tell ye bigness, 
the thing I found would have been 
two foot in the Diamiter. 

“T saw something like a Coat of 
Armes but I could not reach it being 
entangled, I saw Guild (gilt) upon 
severall standing peeces of the Ship. 

“I saw one paper of Lattin Ex- 
tracted out of the Spanish Records 
that there was thirty millions of Cash 
on board the said Ship, and it tells it 
lay under ye Sell of the Gunroome. 

“The Ineftenant of the Ship reports 
the same to the Earle of Argile I mean 
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the Marques’s father, & weh paper 
holds goods of the Lieftenants report. 

“‘T found something like Mettle be. 
twixt the Ship & shore in soft Osie 
ground in severall places & thinck 
they were Gunns. 

“The properest time to Dive is to 
begin about ye Twentieth of May, & 
continue untill the midst of Augt, J 
found a Crowne or Di & had 
hooked the same, but being Chained it 
fell amongst the Timbers, this Crowne 
is also in ye Spanish Records, 

‘*T thinck the Goods of ye Ship may 
be recovered provided the Timber 
could be taken away, and I doe not 
doubt but all may be taken away, 
provided my pains & expences be 
allowed and to shew that this is not 
a Simulated Informacion, though I 
be an old man Iam willing yet to goe 
alone upon due consideration, for it 
isa pity that such a great business 
should be lost where it may be re- 
covered by industry as Witness my 
hand at Grinock this Twentith day 
of November 1683. 

“T was Mastr of the whole Em- 
ploymt myself for ye space I dived. 

“ ARCHIBALD MILLAR. 


“ Jo. Tailfer, Witnes. 
“J. Young, Witnes. 
“Wm. Mathie, Witnes.” 


(MS. found by Mr Purnell in 
the Bodleian, and published by 
him in ‘The Times,’ October 
22, 1910. I take my copy from 
the original.) 

This Crown, hooked by Mil- 
lar, I know, is remembered in 
the local traditions about the 
galleon. More trustworthy evi- 
dence is that of the Council 
of the States of Zealand, writ- 
ing officially to Queen Eliza- 
beth from Middelburg, the 16th 
of August. Their fleet, they 
say, blockaded the Duke of Par- 
ma in Dunkirk, prevented him 
from joining hands with Me- 
dina Sidonia, and took three 
partly - wrecked Spanish gal- 
leons; they send the noblemen 
captured to England. They 
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then mention a report that 
Philip II. was to give to the 
Duke of Parma (as Viceroy 
of England) “the Crown and 
sceptre of England blessed by 
the Pope.”1 The Pope may 
have blessed the Crown for 
Philip, but Philip could never 
extract from him one coin of 
his promised million of ducats 
in gold.” 

Here we have all that I can 
find about the Crown hooked 
and lost by Archibald Millar, 
who seems more interested in 
the kemp-stone of curious work. 

Returning to Archibald Mil- 
lar, the galleon, with “a Crown 
or diadem” aboard, and a 
silver bell weighing 4 lb., seems 
opulent enough! It is more 
important that Millar says that 
he saw a “lattin” extract from 
Spanish records mentioning 
the “30,000,000 cash” and the 
Crown, and that it is corrobor- 
ated by the “report of the 
Lieutenant of the ship” to the 
Earl of Argyll of 1588. In 
that year the Earl was a boy 
of thirteen, which would permit 
him to believe in the 30,000,000 
of money, but would not ac- 
count for the Latin extract 
from the archives of Spain, 
which also mention the Crown 
hooked by Archibald Millar! 

Now, where and when 
did Archibald see these 
astonishing doeuments? I 
answer,—at Inveraray Castle, 
on April 6, 1680! At that 
place and time Archibald made 
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his bargain with the Earl for 
his services in salvaging the 
property in the sunk galleon. 
The ninth Earl believed in 
these documents. He notes 
that if the famous Crown be 
recovered, it is to be reserved 
for Charles II. What can we 
say to these documents? Did 
the seventh Earl get them 
when, as a Catholic convert, 
he was an exile in Spain? 
Were they part of a Spanish 
practical joke? 

But there is another con- 
ceivable explanation of the 
‘¢ 30,000,000 cash.” According 
to Don Alonzo de Luzon, com- 
manding the Nuestra Sefora 
de la Rosa, and examined at 
Drogheda, October 13, the talk 
of the Armada ran that the 
whole of the king’s treasure 
on board the fleet was from 
600,000 to 700,000 ducats, 
Put the ducat at its present 
nominal value of eleven shil- 
lings (and not at the silver 
ducat of three shillings), and 
this brings us to a sum (at 
700,000 ducats) of over 
£300,000, which is very like 
the value of 30,000,000 rials, 
taking the rials, loosely, at a 
hundred to the pound sterling. 
Moreover, we know from his 
own despatch to Philip® that 
Medina Sidonia carried jewels 
of great value. Why, on a 
distant and dangerous expedi- 
tion, was the Duke carrying 
‘precious jewels”? Perhaps 
Philip, in his unusual con- 





1 Laughton, vol. ii. pp. 48-51. 

2 See ‘Cal. Span.,’ Index, under Sixtus V. 
8 ‘Hist. MSS. Comm.,’ ut supra, p. 627 b. 
4 Memorandum of 1677. 

§ *Cal. Span.,’ p. 338. July 15. 
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fidence, looked forward to 
blazing with diamonds, emer- 
alds, and rubies, as he sat on 
the Stone of Destiny in 
Westminster Abbey to be 
consecrated King of England! 

English accounts from Ire- 
land speak, even the Lord- 
Lieutenant speaks, of the gold 
and jewels of the unhappy 
prisoners. But his Lordship 
adds that the Irish have got 
hold of them. Those of Don 
Diego (not Tellez) Enriquez 
were seized by Irishmen, whose 
names are given in the State 
Papers. The Duke of Medina 
Sidonia writes that, through 


Portuguese channels, the 
English learn that, “in 
addition to supplies, there 
were 500,000 ducats in the 
Armada, and that His 
Majesty [Philip II.] had 


arranged for sight-bills in 
Lisbon for 300,000 ducats to 
be sent, which money had 
already been sent thither.” 
This is rather more probable 
than the report of the Spanish 
commander of the forces of 
Sicily, who gives 16,000,000 
ducats as carried by the 
Armada! He is Don Alonzo 
de Pimentel, son of the 
Marquis de Tavara. He com- 
manded the San Mateo (850 
tons).? 

It is nowise impossible that 
Spanish archives did contain 
records of treasure to the 
amount, in rials, of, say, 
£300,000. The fleet did carry 
abundance of wealth. The 
seventh Earl, in Spain, may 
have had an extract made to 
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that effect—the whole treasure 
is of, say, £300,000 — which 
the ninth Earl conceived to 
apply to the treasure on board 
of his Tobermory galleon. 

Nine ships, I remark, 
are mentioned as having 
“great store of money and 
plate” by the Portuguese 
Gregorio de Sotomayor, under 
examination.’ The San Juan 
Bautista is not one of these 
nine, nor is the Florencia, if 
that matters! Among the 
nine is the captured vessel of 
Pedro de Valdes, taken on July 
31. The sea captain, Vicente 
Alvarez, of Valdes’ flagship, 
puts the treasure “in a chest 
of the king’s” at 52,000 
duecats, with plate and “great 
store of precious jewels of the 
Duke and Don Pedro.”* Don 
Pedro puts it at “ near 20,000 
ducats”; Drake at 25,300,— 
“this I confess to have.” Had 
nobody else any of the 
treasure? Purser Coco states 
it at 50,000. I fear that 
Valdes minimised.’ The Santa 
Ana, a flagship, carried 50,000 
ducats. 

But the fighting San Juan 
Bautista of Sicily was no flag- 
ship or vice-flagship: she did 
not carry the pay-chest of a 
squadron—did she? There is 
just one outside chance that 
she carried treasure beyond the 
money, plate, and jewels of her 
officers. It is this: On July 
31 the gunpowder of Admiral 
Oquenda’s vice-flagship, the 
San Salvador, exploded, severely 
damaging the vessel. It was 
said that a Spanish officer had 





1 ‘Cal. Span.,’ p. 265. 
3 Ibid., p. 23. 


* Ibid., pp. 20, 21. 


2 Laughton, vol. ii. p. 76. 
5 Thid., p. 168. 
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beaten a German sailor, who 
fired the powder which was in 
open barrels on deck!! In 
any case the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia tried during the night 
to tranship the burned and 
wounded men, but failed. On 
August 1 he gave orders “to 
tranship his Majesty’s treasure, 
and the men,” and to sink the 
San Salvador. The English, 
in fact, towed away the wreck.’ 
On board the San Salvador 
was the Paymaster-General, 
Juan de Huerta, who appears 
to have been in charge of a 
very considerable portion of 
the whole treasure.® 

Nobody tells us into what 
vessel this treasure was tran- 
shipped. If into one of 
Oquenda’s squadron, that had 
nine ships, not one of which is 
the Tobermory galleon. If 
Diego Enriquez (not Tellez) 
took the treasure (and his 
squadron had lost its own 
pay -chest), then the money 
came into Irish hands. His 
squadron had nine ships— 
among them the Tobermory 
galleon. As the transhipped 
treasure probably remained in 
Oquenda’s squadron, or fol- 
lowed Diego Enriquez into his 
squadron, the ships of the two 
squadrons being eighteen, it 
is seventeen to one that the 
treasure was not placed in the 
San Juan Bautista of Sicily, 
and, consequently that it is 
not in Tobermory Bay. But if 
Archibald Millar did actually 
see and hook “a crown or 
diadem” in the Tobermory 
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wreck, then the crown was 
probably part of the Pay- 
master-General’s charge, and 
a@ sign that the rest of his 
treasure is also actually on 
board the San Juan Bautista de 
Sicilia. That is the spes ultima 
et exigua ! 

Since this paper was in type 
I have learned, on excellent 
authority, that old people, 
natives of Tobermory, used to 
speak of the vessel from which 
two or three men were blown 
to shore with the upper deck 
as the Saint John (San Juan). 
Don Pedro, who “had his hand 
shot away,” appears to have 
been remembered in tradition 
as “the one-armed man,” but 
confusedly, as a Gaelic speaker. 

Now, alas! must be told a 
fact disappointing to hopes of 
treasure! Sir Walter Scott 
(Edinburgh, March 1, 1812) 
writes to Surtees of Mains- 
forth, quoting Sacheverille’s 
“ Account of the Isle of Man, 
&c., including a voyage to 
I. Columb-Kill in the year 
1688” (1702) :— 


“The fishers showed me [Scott] the 
place where she [the galleon] lay in 
the Bay of Tobermory, and said that 
there had been a good deal of treas- 
ure and some brass cannon got out 
of the wreck. Sacheverel (sic) men- 
tions having seen the divers sinking 
3 score feet under water, continuin 
there an hour and returning loaded, 
whether with plate or money, the 
spoils of the ocean.” 


On the other hand, Colonel 
Foss kindly shows me a note 
by a gifted lady who made 





1 ¢Cal. Span.,’ p. 397. 


2 Medina Sidonia, Aug. 21; ‘Cal. Span.,’ p. 397. s 
* *Cal. Span.,’ p. 441. Antonio de Luzon in Laughton, vol. ii. p. 276. 
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researches for him, and un- 
happily died in August 1911. 
This is a rough note from a 
document unnamed, but which 
is clearly authentic, and proves 
that between 1691 and 1694 
the tenth Earl of Argyll, 
son of the Presbyterian martyr 
(1685), was dealing with Archi- 
bald Campbell, the younger, of 
Calder, in a fresh endeavour to 
recover treasure. As the tenth 
Earl must have known in 1691 
all about the results of the 
operations of 1688, as described 
by Sacheverel, he must have 
been of opinion that plenty of 
plate and money was still left 
in the wreck. Whether he got 
it out or not I am unable 
to say: let us hope that he 
failed. 

Finally, as to John Smollett : 
in April-May 1589 I find him 
“wanted” by the Government 
of James VI. in connection 
with the Catholic and Spanish 
conspiracy of Huntly and Errol. 
On August 1, 1586, the Master 
of Gray, writing to the deepest 
of traitors, Archibald Douglas, 
speaks of Smollett as a person 
whom he had dealt with suc- 
cessfully for news of such 
plots, Spanish and Catholic, as 
Graham of Fintry shared in, 
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to his ruin. It thus appears 
that Smollett, as an agent of 
Walsingham, went into the 
plot of the Catholic earls 
a8 & spy, and very probably 
it was through information 
given by him that, in spring 
1589, Elizabeth’s Government 
obtained the compromising 
letters of Huntly and Errol to 
Philip II. and the Duke of 
Parma. In these circumstances 
Mr Smollett fied, and was pro- 
tected by the Sempills, who 
were deep in the plot. He 
would return to Dumbarton 
and business when the storm 
blew over; and probably, late 
in 1592, he betrayed “the 
Spanish Blanks,’ or rather 
betrayed George Ker, who 
carried the papers and was 
lurking in the isle of Cumbrae 
in the Firth of Clyde,—con- 
veniently adjacent to Mr 
Smollett’s place of residence 
at Dumbarton. Gentle King 
Jamie himself was, more or 
less, art and part in the con- 
spiracy, and nobody was any 
the worse, except Graham of 
Fintry. Mr Smollett feathered 
his nest ; and is apparently the 
founder of the house whence 
sprang the author of ‘ Roderick 
Random,’ ! 





1 I am infinitely obliged to Miss E. M. Thompson for discovering Smollett in 
connection with the Master of Gray, and for making transcripts from difficult 


MSS. 
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THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


PARLIAMENT has met under 
auspices peculiarly welcome to 
the Radical Caucus and the 
friends of “freedom.” The 
time - honoured _ constitution 
of the British Empire is sus- 
pended. The House of Lords 
has been deprived of its 
ancient powers, and is still 
denied reform. The House of 
Commons is gagged, guil- 
lotined, and kangaroo’d inte 
impotence. The highest duty 
which it is permitted to per- 
form is to register the decrees 
of an autocratic Cabinet. 
What more could the ardent 
slave of the democracy desire? 
Mr Asquith, no doubt, has 
been congratulated upon a 
liberal interpretation of the 
People’s Will by all the well- 
drilled groups which make up 
his coalition. 

The King’s Speech is chiefly 
conspicuous for an omission. 
If political honesty be any- 
thing better than an anti- 
quated superstition, the pres- 
ent Government is pledged to 
the instant reform of the 
House of Lords. To give 
Home Rule to Ireland, to rob 
the Welsh Church of the poor 
pittance which it boasts, at 
@ moment when the Second 
Chamber has been stripped of 
its power and influence, is a 
piece of trickery for which 
responsible Ministers in sterner 
times would have been im- 
peached. The pledge of reform 
has been given again and again 
with unctuous pomposity. The 
preamble of the Parliament 


Bill, if ineffectual, is not likely 
to be forgotten. And Mr 
Asquith, as we know, has al- 
ways taken a serious view of 
preambles. “Ever since the 
days of Lord Coke,” he de- 
clared on one occasion, “it has 
been well said that the pre- 
amble is the keynote of the 
statute.” It is the keynote no 
longer. With that ungovern- 
able lust to devour his own 
words which now dominates 
him, Mr Asquith has eaten up 
Lord Coke’s pronouncement 
and his own, and the preamble 
is swallowed whole with the 
many other honourable pledges 
of an honourable Cabinet. 

The Tory party, therefore, 
was wisely inspired when it 
made Mr Asquith’s preliminary 
breach of faith the first object 
of its attack. Nor eould the 
attack have been intrusted to 
more competent hands than 
Mr F. E. Smith’s. The speech 
which that gentleman delivered 
will remain long in the memory 
of the House. As a piece of 
close reasoning it was un- 
answerable and unanswered. 
Two years ago, Mr F. E. Smith 
pointed out, the King’s Speech 
promised measures to “ provide 
that the House of Lords shall 
be so constituted and em- 
powered as to exercise im- 
partially its functions.” This 
promise of reform has been 
repeated in Parliament and 
out of it by many Ministers. 
That exemplary statesman, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs— 
the Aristides of our age and 
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clime,— was bold enough to 
say that if an indefinite post- 
ponement of reform was sanc- 
tioned it would spell the death 
and damnation of the Liberal 
Party. Sir Edward wears 
the Garter, and reform is still 
indefinitely postponed. Then 
the Bill, preamble and all, 
was introduced. The Bill was 
passed, and the preamble was 
treated with a contempt which 
would have horrified Lord Coke 
and the Mr Asquith of earlier 
days. But lest the moderate 
supporters of the Government 
should be outraged—if any re- 
main—the pledge contained in 
the preamble was repeated from 
time to time. ‘The Govern- 
ment regard themselves,” said 
Mr Asquith in April 1911, “as 
bound, not only in honour but 
by the strict letter of their 
pledges, to give effect to the 
preamble as and when the pro- 
per time arises,’—the proper 
time being defined as “ when 
the first part of our task 
is done.” The Government’s 
honour seems of no more value 
as @ bond than the striet letter 
of its pledges, and it is not 
surprising that in his next de- 
claration the Prime Minister 
discreetly hedged. “I have 
said more than once,” said the 
sanguine Mr Asquith, “that 
the Government regard it as 
an obligation of honour to 
propose within the lifetime of 
the present Parliament, if time 
permits, a scheme for the 
reconstitution of the Second 
Chamber.” The humour of this 
solemn statement is exquisite. 
The time-limit of honour is an 
invention of which Mr Asquith 
may justly be proud. “It will 
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become necessary,” as Mr F. KE, 
Smith most wittily said, “to 
revise our ethical category. We 
shall no longer be able to 
establish a simple division and 
say that there are honourable 
and dishonourable men. We 
shall have to say that there 
are, first, honourable men; 
second, dishonourable men; 
and, third, honourable men if 
time permits.” And we may 
add to this with perfect con- 
fidence, that so long as Mr 
Asquith and his colleagues 
are in power time never will 
permit. 

Two years ago the reform of 
the Second Chamber “ brooked 
no delay.” Now it is the one 
measure the delay of which 
is possible. The reasons why 
a time limit has been sternly 
set upon the honour of the 
Radicals are clear. The first 
and simplest reason of all is 
Mr Redmond’scommand. The 
mere threat of that fortunate 
statesman whipped the Radical 
hounds off the scent of honour 
and brought them to his heel. 
“T am glad that the Prime 
Minister has dropped all ref- 
erence to reform in his resolu- 
tions,” said he with ominous 
clarity. “Had he proposed a 
scheme of reform we should not 
be able to support him.” Where 
is “honour” now, where the 
policy whieh “brooks no de- 
lay”? Mr Redmond’s threat 
is enough reason of itself. But 
there are others. The Radicals, 
no doubt, have found it con- 
venient to entertain a double 
policy. To those among them 
who, like the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, seem sincerely 
attached to a second chamber, 
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they can indicate the preamble 
with a gesture of superb com- 
placency. To those who prefer 
the unchecked tyranny of the 
Commons, they can whisper 
that the preamble is dropped 
into the lowest pit of ob- 
livion. And thus can they 
achieve their heart’s desire, to 
win either way. There re- 
mains the most potent reason 
of all. The Radicals have dis- 
covered that as an Aunt Sally 
there is nothing so useful as 
the hereditary principle. Not 
even Chinese Labour yielded 
results of equal permanence. 
If the House of Lords were 
reformed, the Radicals would 
be deprived for ever of their 
spirited pictures of imbecile 
peers, with drunken coronets 
hanging over their ears. And, 
thus deprived of its weighti- 
est argument, how would the 
party of “honour” and “ pro- 
gress” ever again face the 
people? Mr Birrell rightly 
gauged his own and his party’s 
capacity when he said it was 
the hereditary principle which 
“lent itself most easily to a 
cheap kind of ridicule.” 

The attack upon the honour 
of the Radical party was 
treated with the levity which 
we expect. Sir John Simon, 
having no defence, fell back 
upon 4 foolish flippancy which 
ill agrees with the gravity of 
his temper. Mr Asquith 
thought fit pompously and 
flatulently to talk of something 
else. Not one Minister rose 
higher than the paltry dodges 
of party politics. Not one 
Minister thought it shameful 
that their leader had broken 
and intended still to break the 


pledges of his honour. The 
effect which such conduct has 
upon the country may already 
be observed. Democracies are 
none too scrupulous, and if dis- 
honour be profitable they are 
quick to seize the advantage. 
Thus the Radical Government 
demoralises by its discreditable 
example the whole community. 
Already there are signs that 
Mr Asquith’s recklessness of 
promise and statement is find- 
ing its imitators. The work- 
men who do not think it 
necessary to keep the word 
which they have pledged in 
negotiation with their em- 
ployers are merely following 
in the footsteps of those who 
have usurped the government 
of the State, and if wanton 
and purposeless strikes result 
from the broken promises of 
the working men, Mr Asquith 
and his colleagues are alone to 
blame. But though they keep 
in office by using the most art- 
ful dodges known to them, 
their style lacks the finish 
which Mr Gladstone always 
put upon trickery. Once upon 
a time that eminent poli- 
tician had promised, like Mr 
Asquith, to place a measure, 
which he afterwards found in- 
convenient, in the forefront of 
his policy. When called to 
account for the breaking of 
his promise, he observed that 
the “forefront was a line, not 
a point.” That is a far more 
adroit escape than Mr Asquith’s 
paltry “if time permits.” 

And for what purpose have 
the Radical leaders thus cheer- 
fully shelved their honour? 
To pass a measure of Home 
Rule about which we know 
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nothing, and which shall not 
be referred to the arbitrament 
of a General Election. Secrecy 
is its essence, for that which 
is secret has the best chance 
of escaping criticism. Ministers 
have gone up and down the 
country, they have talked 
in the same speech of devo- 
lution and national aspira- 
tions, they have prated of 
wrongs repaired, of safeguards, 
of financial burdens, and they 
have left the country in a 
state of complete ignorance. 
Is it possible that they do 
not know themselves what sort 
of a measure they intend 
to introduce? Mr Winston 
Churchill, for instance, has 
been to Belfast, regardless of 
expense. With the help of 
British soldiers, and by the 
gracious permission of Lord 
Londonderry and the Ulster 
Unionists, he has made a speech 
and said nothing. The exploit 
has cost a patient country 
£2700, and we may doubt 
whether the money was pro- 
fitably invested. It is easy to 
pay too high a price for such 
rhetoric as Mr Churchill gave 
to the Ulster Radicals. Of 
course he was moderate, of 
course he was amiable, “ Why 
cannot we all be friends?” 
he asked. Mr Redmond was 
on the platform to tell us why. 
He did his best to allay the 
fears of Ulster, and assured 
his audience that “any Parlia- 
ment which may be set up in 
Ireland will be found in Ire- 
land, as in every other part 
of the modern world, to be a 
natural and inveterate enemy 
of religious intolerance in every 
form.” This is a wide assump- 
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tion, wholly unwarranted by 


facts. And if for “religious 
intolerance” you read “racial 
intolerance,’ you have but to 
look at South Africa, which 
Mr Churchill always quotes 
with enthusiasm, to under- 
stand that all modern Parlia- 
ments are not the true and 
faithful repositories of freedom 
and equality. But despite the 
purity of free Parliaments, Mr 
Churchill still thinks that safe- 
guards are necessary for the 
comfort of Ulster, and he pro- 
vides half a dozen. “The 
Crown will be able to refuse 
assent to an unjust Bill,” he 
says, and “the Imperial Parlia- 
ment will be able to repeal 
such a Bill or enact another 
Bill.” On paper, no doubt, 
the Crown and the Imperial 
Parliament will be thus em- 
powered. Mr Churchill must 
know perfectly well that in 
practice interference will be 
impossible. We can easily im- 
agine the specious arguments 
which will be used to defend 
the tyranny of a Nationalist 
Parliament. Can you not trust 
the people of Ireland? That 
is what we shall be asked, and, 
partly from policy and partly 
from lack of energy, the worst 
persecutions will be made light 
of and condoned. The truth is 
that the only interference pos- 
sible will be the interference 
of arms. “It is an easy thing 
to call a Parliament into 
being,” said John Bright, “ but 
a very hard thing to set limits 
to its usurpations without 
resort to force.” That is per- 
fectly true, and its truth makes 
it clear that the only efficient 
safeguard for Ulster will be 
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Mr Churchill’s “sixthly.” 
“ Sixthly,” says he, “the power 
of the Imperial Parliament to 
interfere is unquestioned in 
law, and equally unquestioned 
in fact, for all military forces 
will be under the Imperial 
control.” That, if it means 
anything, means that the 
logical result of Home Rule 
is civil war. 

The question of finance is 
still unanswered, but we gather 
from Mr Churchill that a little 
goodwill is all that is required 
to solve all difficulties. In other 
words, England will pay and 
Ireland shall spend, an equit- 
able division of labour which 
should please everybody. But 
there was nothing in a sophis- 
tical speech more wilfully so- 
phistical than Mr Churchill’s 
perversion of Lord Randolph’s 
famous call to arms: “ Ulster 
will fight, and Ulster will be 
right.” What those words 
meant and mean every one 
knows. Mr Churchill has no 
more right than another to 
“adopt and repeat them.” His 
sentimental parody of Lord 
Randolph’s words has neither 
sense nor excuse. “Let Ulster 
fight for the dignity and hon- 
our of Ireland; let her fight 
for the reconciliation of races.” 
We should like to hear Lord 
Randolph’s comment upon this 
rodomontade, The battle to 
which Lord Randolph urged 
Ulster was the battle which 
one day must be fought for 
Ulster’s freedom and Ulster’s 
independence. The truth is, 
that Mr Churchill would be 
wise to leave Lord Randolph 
out of the question. He has 
written an excellent book about 
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him, and has proved that, save 
in one particular, there is no 
link of political sympathy be- 
tween father and son. The 
point in which they agree is 
the necessity of capturing the 
party machine, That was the 
one achievement of Lord Ran- 
dolph’s life. He worked for 
that and that alone. When he 
had captured the machine and 
obtained the office which its 
capture conferred, he threw the 
office from him, as a child 
discards a broken toy. Mr 
Churchill followed another 
policy. He went over to the 
other side at the right moment, 
and found the machine ready 
to his hand. “ Discriminations 
between wholesome and un- 
wholesome victories,” once said 
Lord Randolph, “are idle and 
impracticable. Obtain the vic- 
tory, know how to follow it 
up, and leave the wholesome- 
ness or the unwholesomeness 
to critics.” In this respect, at 
least, Mr Churchill has proved 
an apt pupil. 

Mr Churchill believes that 
Ulster will suffer no injustice 
either in its pocket or in its 
religion. Dr Horton, a well- 
known Nonconformist minister, 
thinks otherwise. Speaking for 
the Nonconformists of Eng- 
land and Wales, this worthy 
divine admits that the worst 
sufferings are in store for his 
brethren in Ulster. His heart 
goes out to them, he says; 
and his heart is all that his 
loyalty to Radical principles 
will permit to go out. He 
has no illusions. The worst 
that can happen is ever before 
his hopeless eyes. ‘The his- 
tory of a thousand years,” he 
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says, “has taught us _ that 
when the Roman Church can 
control a Government, it em- 
ploys the Government to re- 
press or to crush heretics, and 
the Protestants are the worst 
of heretics.” In other words, 
his brethren, as he kindly calls 
them, are to be crushed or re- 
pressed, and he and his friends 
will not lift a finger to help 
them. The reason of this in- 
difference is more monstrous 
than the indifference itself. 
“Fiat justitia, ruat colum,” 
says the eminent divine. Let 
the worst injustice be done to 
honourable men that a polit- 
ical superstition be satisfied. 
In other words, “ We, the 
Nonconformists of England 
and Wales, feel compelled by 
political principle to support 
Home Rule for Ireland.” They 
know perfectly well, they say, 
what a Roman Catholic Par- 
liament means. If they were 
in Ulster, they would speak 
and feel as Ulster does; but, 
being safe in England and 
Wales, they will gladly throw 
Ulster to the wolves of Home 
Rule. Dr Horton, indeed, 
echoes with perfect accuracy 
the creed of Lowell’s Pious 
Editor— 


*‘ T du believe in Freedom’s cause, 
Ez fur away ez Paris is ; 
I love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Pharisees.” 


There, expressed in another 
form, is Dr Horton’s brutal 
cynicism —a cynicism, we are 
sure, which he ascribes with- 
out warrant to the Noncon- 
formists of England and Wales. 
The Jesuits of old were 
charged with doing evil that 
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good might come. Dr Horton 
reverses the process. He aims 
at what he thinks is justice, 
in the full knowledge that its 
first results will be injustice 
and persecution. Give us the 
worst Government possible, says 
he, and all will be well. And 
then, as if to prove his complete 
ignorance of political neces- 
sities, he suggests that “a 
certain shifting of population 
may take place.” Does he 
see no difficulty in the trans- 
planting of farms and families, 
of workshops and churches, of 
the habits and traditions of 
many generations? 

Though Home Rule stands 
first in importance upon the 
list of revolutionary measures, 
it does not stand first in point 
of time. They will flesh their 
swords, these brave Radicals, 
in the body of the Welsh 
Church. There is a task fit 
for their ardent quixotism ! 
If they cannot redeem their 
plighted words, at least they 
can take from the poor incum- 
bents of the Welsh hills the 
miserable stipends they receive 
for doing an ungrudged, un- 
grudging duty. The outrage 
will be committed because it 
is one of the prices of Home 
Rule, and Home Rule is the 
price of the continuance in 
office of our Radical rulers. 
But not even the Radicals can 
take much pride in this game 
of petty spoliation. If pilfer- 
ing is profitable, it is not 
dignified. The Church in 
Wales costs no more to sup- 
port than the sum which the 
House of Commons voted its 
members for pocket - money. 
But, as Dr Horton would say, 
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“fiat justitia, ruat oclum.” 
Let us rob a Church which is 
not eur own, and upon whose 
endowments we have no right 
to lay a finger, in the sacred 
name of justice! 

And as if these projects were 
not enough for a session all 
too short for redeeming a 
pledge which brooks no delay, 
the Cabinet is resolved to in- 
troduce a measure of universal 
suffrage. Menand women alike 
are to be admitted to the vote. 
As Sir E. Grey said the other 
day, we want two voters in 
every family. The more the 
merrier, and the greater the 
ignorance the nobler the democ- 
racy! There is to be no cant 
in future concerning the intel- 
ligence of the elector. Every 
man and every woman are fit 
to vote if they can make their 
mark when they have been 
carried to the poll; and each 
addition, male or female, crim- 
inal, pauper, or illiterate, is 
another feather in the Radicals’ 
cap. Masters for life, they said 
after 1832. After the next 
General Election they will 
hope to suspend the quinquen- 
nial clause of the last Parlia- 
ment Bill, and make themselves 
happily independent of the 
newly-created electors. And 
if we choose to do this, they 
will say, who shall stop us? 
It is their favourite maxim 
that minorities have no rights, 
—a maxim upon which it is 
dangerous to rely. At present, 
it is true, not a minority but 
a large majority of England is 
voiceless and oppressed. But 
if Mr Asquith and his fellow- 
conspirators earry their law- 
lessness too far, and attempt to 
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force three gigantic measures 
upon an unconsulted electorate, 
they will find that the British 
minority and the English 
majority, which are against 
them, have not yet lost their 
voices. 

If Mr Asquith’s coalition 
may boast a numerical major- 
ity, the Unionist minority has 
a better cause, wiser leaders, 
a clearer purpose. Victory 
seems assured, then, in the near 
future. “I have often asked 
my Radical friends,” wrote 
Froude in his ‘English Sea- 
men,’ “what is to be done if 
out of every hundred enlight- 
ened voters two-thirds will 
give their votes one way but 
are afraid to fight, and the 
remaining third will not only 
vote but will fight too if the 
poll goes against them. Which 
has then the right to rule? I 
can tell them which will rule. 
The brave and resolute min- 
ority will rule. Plato says 
that if one man was stronger 
than all the rest of mankind 
he would rule all the rest of 
mankind. It must be so, be- 
cause there is no appeal. The 
majority must be prepared to 
assert their Divine right with 
their right hands, or it will 
go the way that other Divine 
rights have gone before.” That 
is perfectly true, and it would 
be well if the tyrants who are 
preparing to put Ulster and 
England under their heel 
should remember it. Demo- 
cracies are notoriously short- 
lived, and there is a limit 
fixed to the endurance of free 
men. Meanwhile our leaders 
are resolute, united, and of a 
clear policy, Mr Bonar Law has 
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proved already that he is as 
vigilant in criticism as fearless 
in attack. With such loyal 
lieutenants as Mr Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr F. E. 
Smith to aid him, he will have 
little difficulty in exposing the 
recklessness, the self-interest, 
and the lack of patriotism 
which distinguish the Cabinet, 
strong only in the number 
of its supporters. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting 
to watch the demeanour of the 
Radical Government. It has 
long since lost all hold of facts. 
Not one of its members is 
able to reply to the argu- 
ments of the Opposition. You 
did not bring forward Home 
Rule at the General Election, 
say the Tories. But you said 
we should try to pass it, and 
therefore we have a right to 
pass it, reply the Radicals. 
Which is precisely the same 
as if a burglar justified his 
depredation by saying to his 
victim, “Well, you said I 
would do it.” The Insurance 
Bill is still, on the lips of the 
Radicals, the most beneficent 
measure of modern times. Yet 
the doctors have insisted upon 
wholly unacceptable terms, and 
the Government is compelled 
to spend its own and the public 
money in making it intelligible 
to its beneficiaries. And as 
the Government has lost hold 
of facts, it is fast losing all 
sense of words. We have 
quoted Mr Churchill’s ridicul- 
ous travesty of Lord Randolph’s 
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war-cry. Still more absurd 
is Mr Asquith’s assertion that 
it is the Unionist party which 
relies upon the Irish vote, 
Thus might A say, “I have 
got illegal possession of £80, 
Now B would rather like £80, 
Therefore it is B, not I, who 
is in illegal possession.” And 
then, as if to cap all follies, we 
have seen the spectacle of that 
purist, Mr Lloyd George, the 
hero of Newcastle, the adored 
of Limehouse, reproaching Mr 
Bonar Law with the violence 
of his speech ! 

There is but one explanation : 
vanity has undone them all. 
They wander about, we are 
sure, mumbling to ene another 
as they pass, “Saviour of the 
country.” They have all saved 
their country, in their own 
esteem. They wear the solemn 
look of heroes. Their faces 
shine with self - satisfaction, 
and they have arrived at that 
height of complacency where 
they think that they are above 
words and above deeds. What 
they do matters not; what 
they say matters not. They 
are there, noble and supreme, 
the greatest Englishmen that 
ever held the reins of office, 
the saviours of their country, 
every one of them, from Lord 
Haldane, the austere, down to 
the gushing Mr Masterman. 
And in their vanity lies the 
sure hope of England. Those 
whom the gods mean to de- 
stroy they first send mad with 
pride. 


